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PREFAGE 


. UR author, | having, in his Intro- 
duction, ſo beautifully ſet forth the 


ral, and of a chronological abridg- 
ment in particular; and conſequently ex- 


plained the defign of the following work; it 
were equally preſumptuous and unneceſſary to 


ſay any thing here on thoſe ſubjetts. | 

Io leſ were it impertinent to offer any 
new intelligence to the learned world, about 
a performance which hath been ſo long its 
admiration; or to recommend to it an author, 


whoſe name paſſes all encomium. It is well 


tnown, that, whereas all other univerſal 


 biſtorians give rather a collection of parti- 


cular Hiſtories, M. Bos8UET alone hath the 
glory of producing a true general hitory ; 
which, like a general map, according to his 


 6wwn excellent compariſon, is only one, great, 


conſiſtent plan, collecting and arranging, 
with the juſteſt ſymmetry and ſucceſſion, from 
the beginning of time, every thing material 
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extenſive uſefulneſs of hiſtory in gene- 
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i eee nation; and exbibiting, i in one view, 
that important ſeene, which alone can con- 
vey -a clear idea of the univerſal * 
connexion, and order of thing. 

We fhall not, however, inſiſt upon the ex- 
tent and importance of the ſubjett, or the 
dexterity" and extent f the Genius, that 
could handle it in ſo complete and conciſe a 
manner; that could ſo admirably combine 
ſacred and profane things, the inſtruction of 
the head and the heart. But is it not mat-. 


ter of juſt ſurprize, that, notwithſtanding 


the deſerved reputation of this maſter-picce 
hath brougut it no leſs than thirteen diſſe- 
rent times to the preſs, in its 0wn and other 
countries, neither the excellence of the wark,. 
nor the fame of. the writer, ſhould have 
hitherto' excited our countrymen to promote 
the naturalization of fo celebrated and valua- 


ble a foreigner? There was indeed an at- 


tempt made, above threeſcore years ago, ts 
introduce this performance faithfully - en- 
gliſhed; or rather ſo diſadvantageouſiy me- 
tamorphoſed, that the original could no lon 
ger be known: which may ſerve to account 
for its ſo different reception in that di guiſe, 
Jrom what it hath ever met with in its na- 
zrve dreſs. Not only was the moſt elegant. 
diction transformed into the moſt. barbarous 


fargon, but the * the fineft * 22 


laben, 
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talen, nay, made a in alnoſ every 
page, or ratber every paragraph, No won 


der then if an Engliſb eye or ear turned. 
away, with abhorrence, From what appear 


ed ſo ſhocking, and, if it well Judged, uſeleſs 


bet it found unintelligible. - 


dn order therefore to vindicate the injured 


author from the falſe impreſſions that gay ; 
have thus naturally been received of him; in 


order to make him as well known, and con- 
Sequently as much eſteemed, in our country, 
at be is wherever elſe taſte and learning 

reign; in order to preſent to the Public, what 


it hath ſo long wanted, a complete compen- 
dium of Univer ſal Hiſtory has this tranſlation 


been undertaken. 


The Britiſh youth will find in it the moſt 
uſeful claſſic of its kind; whether it is taugbt 
them Fo they are capable of fludying 


the large and learned volumes from whence 
it hath been digeſted, or whether it is read 
afterwards, for recapitulation; or, in fine, 
ef it is ſubſtituted in their place: a claſſic, 
which the learned and judicious M. RoLLIN, 
the beſt ſchool-hiſtorian we have, but whoſe 


labours are ſwelled almoſt beyond the uſe of 
ſchools, hath done little elſe than paraphraſed 
as a Text, nor been aſhamed to 0wWn his 


doing 0. 


But as our author hath ſhewn, that the | 


uſe Jung of his work 1s not confined to the 
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great, 2 may doe venture to arm, #hat 


every age and ſex, as well as degree, may 


reap equal benefit from it. To youth it 
affords an entertaining inſtructor; to age a 
faithful remembrancer ; and to the unlearn- 
ed, of whatever denomination, a complete 


Syſtem of univerſal knowledge, ſacred and | 


profane; though compoſed for the uſe of the 


greateſt Prince in Europe, adapted to the 
reach of the meaneſt ſubject. 4 
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C Memoir of the Author. „ 


AMES BOSSUET, biſhop of Meaux, was : 
born at Dijon the 27th of September 1627. 
He received the firſt rudiments of his education 
In the place of his nativity, and in 1642 55 
ſent to Paris to finiſh his ſtudies at the coll 
Navarre, where he ſoon gave great proo _ 
his abilities in his public exerciſes. In 1652, . 
received the degree of doctor of divinity. Soon 
after he went to Metz, Where he was made a 
canon. Whilſt he reſided here, he applied him- 
ſelf- chiefly to the ſtudy of the holy Scripture, 
and the reading of the {eg eſpecially St. Au- 
guſtine. In a little time he became a celebrated 
preacher, and was invited to Paris, where he 
had for his hearers many of the moſt learned 
men of his time, and ſeveral perſons of the firſt 
rank at court. In September 1669, he was cre- 
ated biſhop of Condom, and the ſame month 
was appointed preceptor to the dauphin, which 
truſt he diſcharged in ſuch a manner as gained 
him univerſal applauſe, and Pope Innocent XI. 
congratulated him on the occaſion, in a very 
entcel and polite letter, When he had almoſt 
ed the education of this prince, he addref- 
ſed to him his Diſcours ſur PHiftoire U niverſelle, 
which Was publiſhed © in 4601. About a 2 
ter 
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after he was made preceptor he gave up his biſh» 
oprick, becauſe he could not reſide in his dio- 
ceſe, on account of his engagement at court. In 
1680, the king appointed him firſt almoner to 
the dauphineſs, and the year after; gave him the 
biſhoprick of Meaux. In 1697 he was made 
counſellor of ſtate, and the year following was 
appointed firſt almoner to the dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy. Nor did the learned world hononr hin 
leſs than the court, for he had been admitted 
member of the French academy, and in the 
year 1693, at che deſire of the doors of the 
royal college of Navarre, of Which he Was 4 
member, A e king conſtituted him their ſuperior. 
The writings of M. Boſſuet had gained him 
no leſs fame than his ſermons. From the year 
1655, he had entered the liſt apr, the pro- 
teſtants; the moſt famous piece Which he wrote 
againft them was his Refutation du Catechiſme 
die Paul Ferri. In 1671, he wrote another piece, 
entitled, L*Expoſition de la doctrine de e 
catholique ſur les matieres de eontroverſe. 
treatiſe had the approbation of the biſhops 160 
France, as well as of the prelates and cardinals 
of Rome. Innocent XI. wrote him two letters 
on the ſubje&, and the work was tranflated into 
moſt of the European languages; M. I' Abbe 
Montaign was the author of the Englifh tranfla- 
tion. "He had brought back ſeveral to the Ro- 
miſh church who ad embraced the 1 roteſtant 
religion, and it was for the benefit of frich uch, that 
in 1682 he publiſhed his Traitẽ de 14 PEW ROWE 
on ſous les deux eſpeces, and his Lettre 'paſtorals | 
aux nouveaux catholiques. In 1686, he publiſn- 


ed his Hiſtoire des Egliſes Proteſtantes, for which, 
as 
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as well as ſeveral other of his writings, he was at- 
tacked by Meſſ. Jurieu, Burnet, Baſnage, and ſe- 


veral other proteſtant miniſters. He always diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf as a zealous advocate for the 
catholic religion; and ſo great was his deſire to 


bring about a re- union of the proteſtants with _ 


the church of Rome, that for this purpoſe he 
voluntarily offered to travel into foreign coun- 
tries. He formed ſeveral ſchemes to bring 
about ſuch a reconciliation, which were approved 
of by the church of Rome, and might perhaps 


have had ſome ſucceſs, had not the ſueceeding 


wars prevented his putting them in execution. 
His writings in regard to the diſputes with the 
proteſtants, and againſt Quietiſm, make ſeveral 
volumes. V 
I here are extant of his ſeveral very celebrated 

funeral orations, particularly thoſe which he 


ched on the queen- mother of France in 


1667, on the queen of England 1669, on the 


Daupghineſs 1670, on the queen of France 1683, 


on the princeſs Palatine 1685, on chancellor Le 
Tellier 1686, on the prince de- Conde Lewis de 
Bourbon 1687. Nor amidſt all the great affairs 
in -which he was employed did he negle& the 
duty of his dioceſe. The Statuts Synodaux, 


which he publiſhed in 1691, and ſeveral other of 


his pieces, ſhew how attentive he was to maintain 


regularity of diſcipline amengſt the clergy, and 


all the monaſteries under his juriſdiction, and 


this he did with ſo much affability and diſcreti- 
on as rendered him univerſally loved and reſpect- 


ed. After having ſpent a life wholly devoted to 
the ſervice of the church, he died at Paris the 


42th of April 1704, in the 76th year of his age. 
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He was 1 at Meaux, * his Sem was 
honoured with the preſence of many prelates his 
friends, and an oration was pronounced: in his 
praiſe by father de la Rue the jeſuit. The ſame 
honour was likewiſe paid to his memory at Pa- 


ris, in the college of Navarre, where-cardinal 


Noailles performed the pontifical ceremonies, and 
the funeral oration was ſpoke by a doctor of the 
houſe. Nor was Rome filent in his praiſe, for 
an eulogium was ſpoke to his memory, and, 
what was unuſual, it was dehvered in the Italian 


tongue, at the college de Propaganda fide, by | 


the chevalier Maffe, in preſence of ſeveral car- 
dinals, prelates, and other perſons of the firſt 
rank. It was afterwards printed and dedicated 


G his illuſtrious pupil the dauphin. 


He left many works beſides what we 234 
mentioned, an exact lift of which may be ſeen in 


the Journal des. Savans of the 18th.of Septem- 
ber 1704, and in the Memoires de Tres ux fer 


the Month of November of the ſame year. 
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of diſcovering to them the power of paſ- 


ſions and intereſts, the importance of times and 
conjunctures, and the conſequences of good and 


evil counſels, Hiſtories ate compoſed only of 


ſuch actions as they are engaged in, and every 

thing in them ſeems calculated for their uſe. 

If experience is neceſſary towards their acquiring 

that prudence which teaches to reign well, there 
is nothing more uſeful for their inffru 


B 


\ HOUGH hiſtory were of no uſe to The general 
other men, it ſhould be made the ſtudy deſign of this 
of princes, There is no better means Vork. 


ction, tha | 


to 


as Aa MM. $4. 
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to join their own daily experience to. the ex- 
amples of paſt ages. Whereas they uſually 
learn only at the hazard of their ſubjects, and 
of · their own glory, to judge of the critical af- 
fairs that come before them; by the aid of hiſto- 
ry they form their judgment upon paſt events, 
without riſking any thing. When they ſee even 
the moſt ſecret faults of princes, expoſed to the 


view of all men, notwithſtanding the falſe praiſes 


beſtowed on them in their life-time, they are 
aſhamed of the vain delight which flattery oc- 
caſions them, and convinced that true glory can 


only conſiſt with merit. 


Beſides, it were ſhameful, not to ſay for a 


prince, but in general for any gentleman, to be 


unacquainted with mankind, and the memorable _ 
revolations which the courſe of time has pro- 
duced in the world. If we do not learn from 
hiſtory to diſtinguiſh times, we ſhall repreſent 


men under the law of nature, or under the writ- 


ten law, ſuch as they are under the evangelical ; 


we ſhall confound the Perſians conquered. under 
Alexander, with the Perſians victorious under 
Cyrus; we ſhall make Greece as free in the 
days of Philip, as in thoſe of Themiſtocles, or 
Miltiades; the Roman people as high-ſpirited 
under the emperors, as under the conſuls ; the 
church as quiet under Diocleſian, as under Con- 
ſtantine; and France, torn with civil wars in 
the time of Charles IX. and Henry III. as pow- 
erful as in the time of Lewis XIV. when united 


under ſo great a monarch, ſhe alone triumphs 


over all Europe. 5 
* Te 
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It was, StR, to avoid theſe inconveniences, 
that you have read ſo many ancient as well as 


modern hiſtories, It was expedient, before all 


things,. to make you read in ſcripture, the hiſto- 


ry of the people of God, which is the founda- 


tion of religion. You have not been left igno- 
rant of the Grecian, nor of the Roman hiſtory; 


and what was to you of {till greater importance, 


you have been carefully inſtructed in the hiſtory 
of that kingdom, which you are bound one day 
to render happy. But left theſe hiſtories, and 


| thoſe you have yet to learn, ſhould confuſe one 
another in your mind, there is nothing more 


neceſſary than to ſet before you in a diſtin, but 


conciſe, manner, the ſeries of all ages. 


This ſort of univerſal hiſtory, i is to the hifto- 
ries of each country and people, what a general 


map is to particular ones. In particular maps 


you ſee the whole detail of a kingdom, or pro- 
vince in itſelf; in general maps you learn to 
fituate thoſe parts of the world in their whole 
you ſee what Paris, or the iſle of France, is in 
the kingdom, what the kingdom is in Europe, 
and what Europe is in the World. | 

Juſt fo particular hiſtories repreſent the ſeries 
of events, that have happened to a people with 
all their reſpective circumſtances turn, into; but 
in order to underſtand the whole, we muſt know 
the relation each hiftory bears to others: which 
is only to be effected by an abridgment, where- 
in we ſee, as it were with one e the whole 


order of time. 
B 2 Such 
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Such an abridgment, Six, exhibits a noble 
ſpectacle to your view. You ſee all preceding 
ages unveil themſelves, ſo to ſpeak, in a few 
hours before you: you ſee how empires ſuc- 
ceed one another, and how religion, in its vari- 


ous ſtates, ſupports itſelf from the beginning of 


the world, down to our days. . 

Tiis the progreſs of theſe two particulars, I 
mean that of religion, and that of empires, that 
you ought to imprint upon your memory; a 


as religion and political government are the two 


hinges, whereon all human things turn, to ſee 
whatever concerns thoſe particulars ſummed up. 
in an 'epitome, and by this means to diſcover 
the whole order and progreſſion of them, is to 
comprize 1n thought all that 1s great among 
men, and to hold, ſo to ſay, the thread of all 


the affairs of the world. 
As then in examining a general map, you 


leave the country where you are born, and the 

lace that bounds you, to roam over the whole 
babitable earth which you graſp in thought, with 
all its ſeas and countries; ſo in conſidering a 


chronological epitome, you over-leap the nar- 


row bounds of your own time, and launch out 
into all ages. | 
But in like manner as to help the memory in 
the knowledge of places, we mark certain prin- 
cipal countries, around which we place others, 
each at its proper diftance ; ſo in the order of 
ages, we muit have certain times diſtinguiſhed 
by ſome great e ent, to which we may refer all 


"This 
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This is what is called an Epoch, from a 
Greek word which ſignifies to ſtop, becauſe we 
ſtop there, as at a reſting- place, to conſider all 
that happened before and after, and by this 
means to avoid anachroniſms, or that fort of 
error which creates a confuſion of times. 

We muſt firft confine ourſelves to a few 
epochs, ſuch as are in the times of ancient hiſto- 
ry; thoſe of Adam, or the creation; Noah, or 


the deluge ; the calling of Abraham, or the be- 


inning of God's covenant with men; Moſes, 
or the written law; the taking of Troy; Solo- 
mon, or the finiſhing of the temple ; Romulus, 
or the building of Rome ; Cyrus, or the people 
of God delivered from the Babyloniſh captivity; 
Scipio, or the conqueſt of Carthage; the birth of 
Jeſus Chriſt; Conftantine, or the peace of the 
church; Charlemagne, or the eſtabliſhment” of 


the new empire, 
I give you this eſtabliſhment of the new em- 


1 5 under Charlemagne, as the end of ancient 


iftory, becauſe there you ſhall ſee the, ancient 
Roman empire totally at an end, *Tis for this 

reaſon I detain you at ſo conſiderable a period of 
univerſal hiſtory, The continuation of it ſhall 
be laid before you in a ſecond part, which will 
bring you down to the age we ſee adorned by the 
immortal actions of your royal father, and to 
which the ardor you ſhew to follow ſo great a 

pattern, gives ſtill ground to expect an addition- 

al luſtre. | 

Having explained to you in general Ml 6 
fign of this work, I have three things to do in 
B 3 order 


| Deſign of this 


firſt epitome, 
which 1s di- 
vided into 
three parts. 
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order to make its uſefulneſs anſwer my expecta- 
tion. 

I muſt firſt run over with you the epochs which 
I propoſe to your obſervation, and by pointing 
'out to you, in few words, the principal events, 
which ought to be annexed to each of them, 
aceuſtom your minds to range thoſe events in 
their proper places, without regard to any thing 
but the order of time. But as my principal in- 
tention is to make you obſerve in this progreſſion 
of times, that of religion, and that of great em- 
pires; after carrying on together, according to 
the courſe of years the facts which regard thoſe 
two topics, I ſhall particularly reſume, with neceſ- 
ſary reflections, firſt, thoſe which ſet forth to us 
the perpetual duration of religion; and, laſtly, 
thoſe which diſcover to us the cauſes of the gene ' 


revolutions that have befallen empires. 


Then, whatever part of ancient hiſtory you 
read, all will turn out to your advantage. No 
fact ſhall paſs, but you ſhall 22 its conſe- 
quences. You will admire the train of God's 
counſels in the concerns of religion; you will 
likewiſe ſee the concatenation of human affairs, 
and thereby will -be ſenſible, with how great re- 
flection and * they muſt needs be 80. 
verned. 


PART 


Years 
of the 


world. 


I. 
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P. A ＋ 1 


PT HE ert a immediately ot Epoch- 
ſents to you a grand and awful ſpec- Al's 2 
tacle; God creating the heavens and the - ew 
earth by his word, and making man after 

his own image. With this begins Moſes, . 
the moſt ancient of hiſtorians, moſt ſub- 

lime of philoſophers, and wiſeft of legi- 
ſlators. 

Thus he lays the foundation as well of Years before 
his hiſtory as of his doctrine and laws, Jeſus Chriſt, 
Next he ſhews us all men contained in one 40. 
man, and his wife herſelf extracted from 
him; matrimonial union, and the ſociety of 
mankind eſtabliſhed upon this foundation; | 
the perfection and power of man, fo far as 
he bears the image of God in his firſt eſtate; 
his dominion over animals; his innocence, 
together with his felicity, in - paradiſe, the _ 
memory whereof is preferved in the gol. 
den age of the poets; the divine command 
given to our firſt parents; the malice of 
the tempting ſpirit, and his appearance un- 
der the form of a ſerpent; the fall of Adam 
and Eve, fatal to all their poſterity; the firſt 
man juſtly puniſhed in all his children, and 
mankind curſed by God; the firſt promiſe 
of redemption, and the future victory of 


men over the deyil who had undone them. 
The 
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Years before 
Jeſus Chriſt. 
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The earth begins to be filled, and wick- A.M. 


edneſs increaſes, Cain, the firſt ſon of 
Adam and Eve, ſhews the infant world the 
firſt tragical action; and from that time 


virtue dates her perſecution from vice. 129 
There we ſee the contrary manners of the 


two brothers; the innacence of Abel; his 
paſtoral life, and his offerings accepted; 


thoſe of Cain rejected, his avarice, his 


impiety, his fratricide, and jealouſy the 


parent of murders; the puniſhment of that 


crime, the conſcience of the parricide racked 


with continual terrors; the firſt city built 


by this miſcreant, now a vagabond upon 


the face of the earth, ſeeking an Aſylum 
from the hatred and horror of mankind; 
the invention of ſome arts by-his children 
the tyranny of paſſions, and the prodigi- 


ous malignity of man's heart, ever prone to 


gor7 


22468 


evil; the poſterity of Seth, faithful to God, 


notwithſtanding that depravation; the pious 987 
Enoch, miraculouſly ſnatched out of the 


world, which was not worthy of him; 


the diſtinction of the children of God from 


the children of men; that is, of thoſe who 
lived after the ſpirit, from thoſe who lived 
after the fleſh; their intermixture, and the 
univerſal corruption of the world; the 
deſtruction of men decreed by a juſt judg- 
ment of God; his wrath denounced againſt 


ſinners by his ſervant Noah; their impeni- 1536 


tence and hardneſs of heart puniſhed at laft 
er by 


987 


18, 19 
iv. 2. dation. And indeed, do we not trace the 


ron. thoſe places where it reſted a 
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Years by the deluge; Noah Aid his family reſerv- A M 


before ed for the 05 of mankind. 


| nn This i is the ſum of what paſſed in 1656 


1656 | 


2348, ts, Such is the beginning of all hiſto- 


ries, wherein are diſplayed the omnipotence, 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God; innocence 
happy under his protection; his juſtice in 
avenging crimes, and at the fame time his 
long - ſuffering patience in waiting the con- 
verſion of ſinners; the greatneſs and dig- 
nity of man in his primitive ſtate; the tem- 
per of mankind after their corruption; the 


nature of jealouſy, and the ſecret cauſes of 


violences and of wars, that is, all the founda- 
tions of religion and morality. | 


With mankind Noah preſerved the arts, 
as well thoſe which are eſſential to human 


life, and which men knew from their origi- 


nal, as thoſe they had afterwards invented. 
Thoſe firſt arts which men learned imme- 
diately, and probably from their creator, 
Gen. -were * agriculture, the paſtoral Þ art, that 
1 5 of I cloathing ene and, perhaps, 
that of building houſes for their accommo- 


t Ib. iv commencement of chele arts from thoſe 
Ib. Places of the Eaſt from whence mankind 


iii. 1. Was propagated? . 
jBeroſ The tradition of the und 36 deluge 


10 prevails over all the earth. The ark, wherein 
Ch. the remnant of mankind was ſaved, Mas ever. 


Hie. been celebrated in the Eaſt, , particularly in 
ter the deluge. 


iS Rwy other circumſtances of that famous 
gypt. | wy 
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Years before ſtory are to be found marked in the annals A.M. 


Chriſt. and traditions of ancient nations; the times 
2 78 _ agree, and every thing anſwers as far as 
Damaſc J. could be expected in ſo remote a piece of 
xcvi Abyd deantiquity. | 35 | | 
Med.& Ahr. Near the Deluge are to be ranged the de-II. E- 
16. [ * Fr" creaſe of man's life, the alteration of diet, _ 
4-&1.3 contand a new food ſubſtituted in place of the | 
Apion & Euſ. fruits of the earth; ſome oral precepts deli- deluge 
E ix. PIZP. vered to Noah; the confuſion of langua- Se- 


et. ges at the tower of Babel, which was the cond 


age of 


Pluſne So- firſt monument of the pride and weakneſs * 
len. terr. an of men; the portion of the three ſons of world. 
aduat Lacian Noah, and the firſt diſtribution of lands. 1656 


| - = — The memory of thoſe three firſt fathers 16 37 
34 
2347 of nations has ſtill been preſerved amongſt 1757 


| men, Japetus, who peopled the greateſt 
2347 | part of — weſtern 3 „„ = 
| mous there under -the celebrated name of 
ee Ham, and his ſon Canaan, have 
een no leſs noted amongſt the Egyptians 
and Phœnicians; and the memory of Shem 
has ever laſted with the Hebrew people, 
who are deſcended from him. | 
A little after this firſt diviſion of man- 
kind, Nimrod, a man of a fierce and violent 
| _ diſpoſition, becomes the firſt conqueror; and 
Gen. x 9, ſuch is the origin of conqueſts. He ſet up 
10, 21. the throne of his kingdom at Babylon, in 
: the fame place where the tower had been 
begun, and already raiſed to a great height, 
but not ſo high as man's vanity wiſhed it. 
About the fame time Nineveh was built, 
and ſome ancient kingdoms eſtabliſhed. 
„ | | They 


' 


Years 
before 
Chriſt. 


2233 
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before for in Egypt alone we find four aſties 


Chriſt. 
Memphis, and Tanis; this laſt was the ca- 
pital of the lower Egypt. To this time we 


may alſo refer the commencement of the 


laws and polity of the Egyptians, that of 
their pyramids which ſtand to this day, and 
that of the aſtronomical obſervations, as 


22 33 well of that people as of the Chaldeans. , 771 
So we may trace up to this time, and no 
higher, the obſervations which the Chal- 


deans, who were, without diſpute, the firſt 
Por- obſervers of the ſtars, gave in Babylon to 
phy 7. Caliſthenes for Aritalle. 5 
Smp. Every thing begins: there is no ancient 
lib. ii. hiſtory wherein there do not appear, not 
de only in thoſe early ages, but long after, 
Cœlo. manifeſt veſtiges of the newneſs of the 


world. We ſee laws eſtabliſning, manners 


poliſhing, and empires forming. Mankind 
by degrees get out of their ignorance, expe- 
rience inſtructs them, and arts are invented 


or perfected. According as men multiply, 


the earth is cloſer and cloſer peopled; they 
paſs mountains and precipices; they croſs 


rivers, and at length ſeas, and eſtabliſh new 


| habitations. The earth, which at the be- 
ginning was but an immenſe forreſt, takes 


now another form, the woods cut down make 


room for fields, for paſtures, for hamlets, 
for towns, and at length for cities. Men 
learn to catch certain animals, to tame 
others, and to inure them to ſervice. They 

were 


or Principalities, thoſe of Thebus, Thin, 


11 


Years They were but petty in thoſe early times, A. M. 


j 
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1 before wereobligedatfirſt to encounter wild beafts. A M. 
Chriſt. The firſt heroes fignalized themſelves in. 


thoſe wars. Theſe occaſioned the invention — * 

, of arms, which men turned afterwards Cyrſt 

Gen. x 9. againſt their fellow- creatures. Nimrod, the _—_ 

1 firſt warriour, and the firſt conqueror, is cal- og 
led in feripture a mighty hunter. Together alt 

with animals, man acquired alſo the art of ma- ing o 

naging fruits and plants; he bended the very N 

metals to his uſe, and gradually made all Ihird 

nature become fubſervient to it. As it was age of 
natural that time ſhould cauſe many things the 

to be invented, it muſt alſo cauſe others to 15 ” 


be forgot, at leaſt by the greater part of 
mankind. Thoſe firft arts which Noah had : 
preſerved, and which we alſo find always 
flourtſhing in the countries where mankind 
was firſt eſtabliſhed, were loſt according as 
men remov'd from them. Theſe behoved 
others either to learn them anew in proceſs 
of time, or thoſe who had preſerved them, 
' muſt have carried them again to the reſt. 


Therefore do we fee every thing come 


from thoſe lands that were always inhabited, Heb. 
where the principles of the arts remained vii. r, 
entire, and even there were daily made many 2, 3. 
"7 3 . BY a, | and 
important diſcoveries. The knowledge of l 


God, and. the memory of the creation were 
preſerved there, but began to decay by de- 
er: The ancient traditions were now - 
falling into oblivion and obſcurity; the fa- 
bles which ſucceeded them, retained but 
; groſs ideas of them; falfe deities multiplied; | 


ns 1856 


AM 


2 1 we | am g_—_— 
* 
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Vears and this gave occaſion to the calling of A. M. 


before Abraham. | 


Chrſt. 


III. E. Four hundred twenty-ſix years after the 
poch. deluge, when men walked every one in his 
The own way, and grew forgetful of him that 
call- made them, that great God, to ſtop the pro- 


of - * - 
** greſs of ſo great an evil, in the midſt of cor- 


ham. ruption * to ſet apart a choſen people 2083 
ſelf. 


Third for him 


- Abraham was made choice of 
the to be the ſtock and father of all believers. 
wo: ld. God called him into the land of Canaan, 
1921 where he intended to eftabliſh his worſhip, 
and the children of that patriarch; whom he 
had reſolved to multiply as the ſtars of hea- 
ven, and as the ſand of the ſea. To the 
promiſe he made him of giving that land to 
his offspring, he added ſomewhat far more 
glorious, and this was that great bleſſing 
which was to be extended to all the nations 
of the world in Jeſus Chriſt proceeding + 
from his race. It was that Jeſus Chriſt 
whom Abraham honours in the perſon of 
_ the high-prieſt Melchiſedec who repreſents 
2, z. him; it is to him he pays the tithe of the _ 
and ſpoil he had won from the vanquiſhed 
fol. kings; and it is by him he is bleſſed. 
Though poſſeſſed of immenſe riches, and of 
a power which equaled that of kings, Abra- 
ham preſerved the primitive manners; he 
led always a plain and paſtoral life, which, 
however, wanted not its magnificence; and 


this that patriarch ſhewed particularly by 


1856 exerciſing hoſpitality to all men. Heaven 2148 


furniſhed 


13 
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Years before furniſhed him with gueſts; angels imparted A.M. N _. 
Chriſt, to him the counſels of God; he believed, Chriſt. ? 
and in every thing approved himſelf full of 
faith and piety. In his time Inachus, the 728 0 
moſt ancient of all the kings acknowledged Ke 
by the Greeks, founded the kingdom of 17174 
Argos. After Abraham we find Iſaac his 8 
ſon, and Jacob his grand-ſon, imitators of 
his faith and ſimplicity in the ſame paſtoral 1715t. 
life. God repeats to them alſo the fame b, 
promiſes he had made to their father, and 
conducts them, as he had done him, in al! r 
[ things. Iſaac bleſſeth Jacob, to the preju- 2245 [17062 
759 dice of Eſau his elder brother, and though 
deceived in appearance, he in effect executes 
the counſels of God. Jacob, whom God 
protected, in every thing excelled Eſau. 
An angel, with whom he had 4 myſterious 
_ Wreſtling, gave him the name of Iſrael, 
whence his children are called Iſraelites. 
To him were born the twelve patriarchs, 
fathers of the twelve tribes of the Hebrew 
people; among others Levi, from whom 
were to proceed the miniſters in facred 
things; Judah, from whom was to ſpring, 
together with the royal race, the Chriſt, 
king of kings, and lord of lords; and Jo- 
ſeph, whom Jacob loved above all his other 


children. There new ſecrets of divine pro- 
vidence are diſcloſed. We ſee before all 4 
things the innocence and wiſdom of young [1571 
Joſeph, ever an enemy to vice, and careful DR 
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A.M, [Ye*s to reprove it in his brethren; his myſterious A. M. 


before 


Criſt, and prophetical dreams; his brethren jea- 


"tous, and jealouſy a ſecond time the cauſe 
17280f a parricide; that cg man fold; the 2276 
fidelity he obſerves to his maſter, and h's 
1717 admirable chaſtity; the perſecutions it draws 2287 
upon him; his impriſonment and conſtancy; 
his predictions; his miraculous deliverance; 


1715that famous interpretation of Pharaoh's 2289 


dreams; the merit of ſo great a man ac- 
knowledged; his exalted genius and up- 

. right heart, and the protection of God, Who 
2245 [706 gives him rule wherever he is; his foreſight, 2298 
f wiſe counſels, and abſolute power in the 

kingdom of the lower Egypt; and this the 
means of preſerving his father Jacob and 
his family. That family favoured by God 

is thus ſettled in that part of Egypt where- 
| of Tanis was the capital, and whoſe kings 

1689 togk all the name of Pharaoh. Jacob dies, 2315 
and a little before his death he makes that 
celebrated prophecy, where, in diſcovering 
to his children the ſtate of their poſterity, he 
points out particularly to Judah the times of 
the Meſſiah, who was to ſpring from his 
race, The houſe of that patriarch in a 
little time becomes a great nation; this 
prodigious multiplication excites the jealouſy 
of the Egyptians; the Hebrews are un- 
juſtly hated, and unmercifully perſecuted: 


he faves from the waters of the Nile, and 
makes him fall into the hands of Pharaoh's 
= 5 1 daughter: 


1 571 God raiſes up Moſes their deliverer, whom 2433 f 


. 


— — A — a 


- - — — - 
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Years before daughter: ſhe brings him up as her own A. M. 


chhriſt. 


1556 


Marm. A- 
rund. ſeu - 
ra Att. 


ſon, and cauſes him to be inſtructed in all 


the wiſdom of the Egyptians. In thoſe 


days the people of Egypt ſettled in divers 


parts of Greece. The colony which Ce- 2448 


crops brought from Egypt built twelve 


cities, or rather twelve towns, whereof he 
compoſed the kingdom of Athens, and there 
he eſtabliſhed the gods together with the 
laws of his country. A little after happened 
Deucalion's deluge in Theſſaly, confounded 
by the Greeks with the univerſal flood. 


Hellen, the ſon of Deucalion reigned in 


Phthia, a country of Theſſaly, and gave 


his Name to Greece. His people, before 


called Greeks, took ever after the name 


of Hellenes, though the Latins have pre- 


ſerved their ancient name. About the ſame 
time Cadmus, the ſon of Agenor, carried a 


colony of Phcenicians into Greece, and 


531 


founded the city of Thebes in Bœotia. 
The gods of Syria and Phœnicia came into 
Greece with him. In the mean time Mo- 


ſes was growing up. When forty yeats old, 247 3 
he deſpiſed the riches of the court of 


Egypt; and, touched with the afflictions of 
his brethren the Iſraelites, he endangered 


11 


himſelf for their relief. But ſo far were 


they from taking the benefit of his zeal and 
courage, that they N him to the ra e 
of Pharaoh, who reſolved his ruin. Moſes 


fled out of Egypt into Arabia, to the . 


of Midian, where his virtue, ever ready to 
| ſuccour 


An 


— 
« 
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ſuccour the oppreſſed, found him a ſecure A. M. 5 


— 
of 
* 


retreat. This great man loſing hopes of 
A 28 N 7 13 7 , 


delivering his peoples, or waiting a better 
opportunity; had ſpent forty years in feed- 


ing the flocks of Jethro his father-in-law, 2513, 
when he ſaw the an the deſert, © 


— 


and heard the voice of the God of his fa- 
chers; who ſent him back into Egypt to 
bring his brethren out of bondage. Then 
appear the hum̃ lity, the courage, and the 


miracles of that divine lawgiver ; tlie hard- 
neſs of Pharaoh's heart, and the terrible 


plagues God ſends upon him; the paſſover, 
and next day the paſſage of the Red Sea; 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians buried in the 


waters, and the total deliverance of the 


* 


- 


* 
- 


_. Hex begin the times of the written lav. 


poch. Tt was given to Moſes 4 30 years after the 
Moſes, > * 2 wa ö 0 8 : A ©: 2809 J ; LE > 
or the calling of Abraham, 856 years after the 


deluge, and in the ſame year that the He- 


# 


{ F f 


o 


date is remarkable, being made uſe of to 
denominate all the time from Moſes to Je- 


ſus Chriſt. All that time is called the time 


of the written law; to diſtinguiſh it from 
the preceding, called the time of the law 
of nature, wherein mei had nothing to 


direct them but natural reaſon, and the tra- 


ditions of their anceſtors. 


God then having ſet his people free from 


the tyranny of the Egyptians, in order to 
conduct them into the land where he will 
be ſerved, and before he ſettles them in it, 


e e 


brew people came out of Egypt. This, 534. 


47 


9 1 


, 
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Years before fets forth to them the law by which they A. M. . 
are t6 live; He writes with his own hand 8 
upon two tables, which he gives to Moſes 
on the top of mount Sinai, the foundation 


| of that Jaw, that 1s, the decalogue, or ten | 
commandments; which contain the firſt 14 
rinciples of the worſhip of God, and of g 
1 Mars. ſociety: To the fame Moſes he . 

I , _ UYidates the other precepts, by which he ap- 
7 —  Heb.is 1, points the tabernacle; the figure of time to 
41 1 8 come; the ark, where God manifeſted him- 
Ii | Felf- by his oracles; and wherein the tables 
| of the law were Sebofited ; the promotion 


of Aaron the brothef of Moſes ; the high- 
prieſthood, or pontificate, a dignity ſolely 
appropriated to him and his ſonis; the ce- 
remonies of their conſecration; and the 
faſhion of their myſterious habits; the 
functions of the prieſts, ſons of Aaron; 
thoſe of the Levites, with other religious 
. rites ; and what is All more excellent; the 
rules of good manners, the polity and 
18 of his choſen people, to whom 
he himſelf will be law-giver. This is | 
what is ſignified by the epoch of the written [14 
| law. Then we fee the journey continued in | 
the 'wilderneſs; the, revolts, idolatries, 
cClhaſtiſements, and conſolations of the peo- 140 
ple of God, whom that almighty law-giver 
gradually forms by this means; the con- 
1452, ecration of Eleazer the high-prieft, and 2552. 
of Phineas, fon of Eleazer, and the 232 
prieſthood confirmed to his deſcendants by OY 


” 1 
5 % 
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A. M. Years A particular promiſe. During theſe times A. M. 
before 
Chriſt; the Egyptians continue ſettling their co 
lonies in different parts, particularly in 
Greece, where Danaus, an Egyptian, makes S \- 
himſelf, king of Argos, 1 diſpoſleſſes 
1451. the anclent kings of Inachus's line. To- 2533. 
Vo,nrds the end of the Journeings of the 
a people of God in the wilderneſs, we ſee 
| the beginning of the wars which the pray- 
ers of Moſes render ſucceſsful: He. dies, 
and leaves the Iſraelites their whole hiſtory, 
which he. had - carefully digeſted from the 
origin of the : world down to the time of 
his death; That hiſtory is continued by 
the command of Joſhua, and his ſacceſ- 
ſors. It was afterwards divided into 12 rere 
books, whick are handed down to us under 
the titles of Joſhua, J tdges, and the fout . 
books of Kings: The hiftory which Moſes 
had written, ind wherein the whole law 
was contained, was alſo parted into five 
books, called the Pentateuch, which are the 
foundation of religion. After the death 
| of the man of God, we find the wars of 
1445. Joſhua, the conqueſt and diviſion of the2559; 
| holy land, and the rebellions of the peo- 
| ple, who are at various times chaſtiſed and 
1405: re-eſtabliſhed: Here are to be ſeen the 2 399. 1 
victories of Othniel, who delivers them 
S from the tyranny of Chuſhan, king of Mes 
2592s | ſopotamia, and fourſcore years aer, that ä 
1325. of Ehud over Eglon, king of Moab. 26709. 
2322. About this time Phrygian Pelops, ſon of 2682. : 
Tantalus, reigns in the Peloponneſe, and 


& © 2 gives 


\ 


Vears before 
Chriſt. 
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ives his name to that famous country. A. M, 
Belus king of the Chaldeans, receives g 
divine honours from that people. The 2699. 
ungrateful Iſraelites fall into ſervitude. = 
Jabin, king of Canaan, ſubjects them; but 


Deborah - the propheteſs, who judged the27 19. | 


people, and Barak, the ſon of Abinoam, 
defeat Siſera the general of that king's ar- 


mies. Thirty years after, Gideon, victo- 2759. 


rious without fighting, purſues and over- 


throws the Midianites. Abimelech his ſon 2768. 


uſurps the ſovereign power by murdering 
his brothers, exerciſes it tyrannically, an 


loſes it at laſt with his life. Jephthah ſtains 2817. 
his victory by a ſacrifice, which cannot be 


excuſed but by a ſecret command from God, 
of which he on not been pleaſed to com- 


municate any thing to us. During this age 


there happened ſome very conſiderable 


Herod I. i. C. 
21. , 


1267. 


cyents among the Gentiles ; for if we fol- 
low the computation of Herodote, which 
ſeems the moſt exact, we muſt place in 


theſe times, 514 years before Rome, and 273 7. + 


in the time of Deborah, Ninus the fon of 
Belus, and the foundation of the firſt em- 
pire of the Aſſyrians. The ſeat of it was Gen. x. 


eftabliſhed at Nineveh, an ancient and al- 


ed by Ninus. Thoſe who give 1300 years 
to the firſt Aſſyrians, go upon the antiquity 


ready famous city, but beautified and adorn- 


of the city; and Herodote, who allows 
them but 500, ſpeaks only of the duration 
of the empire, which they begun under 
Ninus, fon of Belus, to extend into upper 

OY ; . Aſia. 


* 
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768. 
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: Years Aſia. A little after, and during that ak N. . 
Chriſt 2 s reign, ought to be placed 17 <Joſh. xix. 29, ö 
1en 


oundation, or rebuilding of the ancient2752. 


21 


Find ” 


1252. city of Tyre, ſo celebrated for its e Goh. An- 
tion and colonies, Some time after Abime- 4-7: 27- 


lech, we find the famous combats of Her- 
cules, ſon of Amphitryo, and thoſe of 
Theſeus, king of Athens, who made but 
one city of the twelve boroughs of Cecrops, 
| and gave a better form of government to 
the Athenians. In the days of ] ephthah, > 
while Semiramis, widow of Ninus, and 
guardian of Ninyas, enlarged the empire 
of the Aſſyrians by her conqueſts, the. cele- 
brated city of Troy, already taken once by 
I bs the Greeks under Laomeden, its 3 2820. 
was again reduced to aſhes by the Greeks 
under Priam, fon of. Laomedon,, after, A, 
. fiege of ten years. 3 
VEpoch, Tais Epoch of the ew en of pas 
_— which happened about the 3o8th year. alter 75 
Troy. the departure out of Egypt, and 1164 years 
Fourth after the deluge, is conſiderable, as well by 
Age of reaſon of the importance of ſo great an 
world. event, celebrated by the two greateſt poets 282 2. 


1184. of Greece and Italy; as becauſe to this 


date may be referred whatever is moſt re- 
markable in the times called fabulous, or 
heroic; fabulous, on account of the fables, 
wherein the hiſtories of thoſe times are en- 
wrapped ; heroic, on account of thoſe whom 
the poets have ſtiled. { ſons of the gods, and 
heroes. They lived not far from this peri- 
od: for in the days of. Laomeden, Priam's 
C3 8 


4 


1 
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Years before 


Chriſt. 


yernors, or 'Perpeevar preſidents, but Ha- 
: | | 2 
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father, appear all the heroes of the Golden A. M. 


Fleece ; ; Jaſon, Hercules, Orpheus, Caſtor 
and Pollux, and the reſt, whom you very 
well know; and in the time of Priam him- 


ſelf, during the laſt ſiege of «Troy, we ſee 


Achilles, Agamemnon, Menelaus, Ulyſles, 
Hector, Sarpedon, ſon of Jupiter, Eneas, 
fon of Venus, whom the Romans acknow- 
ledge for their founder; and ſo many 
others, from whom illuſtrious families and 


whole nations have Ar to deſcend. 
This Epoch is, there 


ore, proper to col- 
lect all Woe is moſt certain-or beautiful i in 
the fabulous times. But what we find in 
ſacred hiſtory is every way more remarka- 


ble; the prodigious ftrength of Sampſon, 2887. 
and his amazing weaknels; Eli the high 2888. 
prieſt, venerable for his piety, and unfor- 
tunate in the wickedneſs of his children; 2 
Samuel, an unblameable judge, and a pro- 
phet Choſen of God to anoint the kings; 


Saul, the firſt king of the people of God, 


his vietories, his preſump ion in ſacrifi- 3 
eing without priefts, his diſobedience ill 


juſtified by the i of religion, his - /- e 
all. In this period Co- 


Tpribatitn, his 
drus, king of Athens, laid down his life 


t. ſave his people, and by his death pro- 


cüred them victory. His ſons, Medon 


5 Nileus, diſpute the kingdom. On this 
occaſion the Athenians aboliſhed the regal 
dignity, and declared Jupiter ſole king of 


the people of Athens. They created go- 


10 


103 


101 


1012. hands, undefiled with blood, were Judged 2992, * 
vi. E. ABovT: the goooth year of the world; 3000. 


the tera-with thoſe of profane, 180 years after the 
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Years ble to give account of their 1 A, M 


before 
2% Theſe iſtrates were called Archo * 
2 8 Ma of Codrus, was the firſt w 
exerciſed this magiſtracy, and it — 
a long time in his family. The Athenians 
ſpread their colonies over that part of the 
| leſſer Aſia which was called Ionia. The 8 
1055. Eolian colonies were planted much about 2940. 
the ſame time, and all the leſſer Aſia was 
filled with Grecian cities. After Saul, ap- 
pears a David, that admirable ſhepherd, wy 
the yanquiſher of the proud Goliath, and 
of all the enemies of the people of Gad s 
a great king, a great conqueror, à great 
A * to ſing the wonders -of 
divine omnipotence } a man, in ſhort, af- 
1034: ter God's own heart, as he himſelt-; terms 290. 
him, and who, by his: penitence, ; made his 
1014. very crime turn to his creator's glory 2990. 
this pious warriour ſucceeded his ſon, the 
wiſe, the juſt, the peaceful Solomon, whoſe 


worthy to build the temple of. ( Gad. lien en = 


men, or and to adjuſt the times of ſacred Hiſtory 


mon, or 4 


poch. the 488th from the departure out of Egypt; come, © 


3 taking of Troy, 230 years before the foun- 
Fifth dation of Rome, and 1000 years before 
2 of Jeſus. Chriſt, did Solomon finiſni that | 
—_ pendous edifice.” He: ſolemnized the. dedi- 
1004. cation of it with an e e, piety and 300. 
100g. magnificence. This celebrated action is 


Followed. by other A 275 lem 8 
ny — 


Years before rejgn, which ends with ſhameful . A. NM. 
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He gives up himſelf to the love of women; 
he fails both in head and in heart, and his 


piety degenerates into idolatry. God, 
Hough juſtly provoked, yet ſpares him in 


remembrance of David his ſervant; but 


would not ſuffer his ingratitude wholly to 
'paſs unpuniſhed: He divided his kingdom 
after his death, and under his ſon Reho- 3029. 
boam. The brutal haughtineſs of this young 
prifice' made him loſe ten tribes, whom Jero- 
boam turned afide from their God, and 
from their king. To prevent their return- 
ing to the kings of Judah, he prohibited 


going” ito ſatrifice at the temples of Jeruſa- 


lem, and ſet up golden calves, to which he 


gave the name of the God of Iſrael, that the 
change might ſeem the leſs ſtrange. The 


ſame reaſon made him retain the law of 
Moſes, which he interpreted in his 
on way; but cauſed almoſt all its polity, 
as well civil as ſacred, to be obſerved; ſo 


that the Pentateuch / continued always in 


969. 


veneration amongſt the ſeceding tribes. 


Thus was the kingdom of Iſrael ſet up | 
againſt the kingdom of Judah. In that of 


1 — and triumphed. I 


thoſe rude the kinks off A 0 were power- 
ful. The four kingdoms were united under 
that of Thebes. Tis thought Seſoſtris, 3035. 
that famous Egyptian conqueror, was the 


the Shifhak king of Epe whom God 
made 


= 


92 


7” 


29. 


Vears 
before 


J Chriſt; - 


897. 
892, 
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1 the e of chaſtiſing the im- A. M. 
piety of Rehoboam. In the re ign of Abj- 
jam, fon of Rehoboam, we ſee the famous 
victory which the piety of that prince ob- 
tained over the ſchiſmatic tribes. _ 
His ſon Afa, whoſe piety is need 3087. | 


in ſcripture, is there deſcribed as a man, who. 


in his ſickneſſes relied more upon the aid of 
medicine, than upon the goodneſs of God, 3 080, 
In his time Omri king of Iſrael built” > 
Samaria, where he erected the throne of his 
kingdom, This period is ſucceeded by Je- 3090. 
hoſhaphar s admirable reign, wherein flouriſh 


Via ty, juſtice, navigation and the art of war. 
t he exhibited another David to _— 


wm 44 4 


Bived to avenge on them the blood bf Na- 
both, whom they had cauſed to be put to 
death, becauſe he had refuſed, as the law of 
Moſes enjoined him, to ſell them the fee of 
the inheritance of his fathers. The ſentence 
was pronounced to them by the mouth of 
the prophet Elijah. Ahab was ſlain ſome 


time after, notwithſtanding the precautions 


he took for his ſafety. About this time31 . 


muſt be placed the foundation of Carthage, 3112. 
which Tyrian Dido built in a ſituation, 


where, after the example of Tyre, ſhe might 
trade to advantage, and aſpire to the empire 


of the ſea, Tis not eaſy to fix the time, 
| when 


26 


3 before when it took the form of a —_—. A. M, Yea 


888. 
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but the mixture of the Tyrians and Afri- "1 1 


cans made it a city at once martial and mer- 3116. 
cantile, The ancient hifforians, who put its 
original before the deſtruction of Troy, 
would make it conjectured, that Dido rather 
enlarged and fortified it, than that ſhe laid 
its foundations. The face of affairs chan- 

ged in the kingdom of Judah. Athaliah, 


| 2 daughter of Ahah and Jezabel, 0 of Je. 


impiety along with her into the houſe of 


hoſhaphat. Jehoram, the ſon of ſo pious a 


prince, chooſe rather to imitate his father-in- 


law, than his father. The hand of God was 


upon him. His reign was ſhort, and his end 


dreadful. In. the midſt of theſe chaſtiſe- 
ments, God wrought unheard-of wonders, 


even in behalf of the Iſraelites, whom he 


was willing to call to repentance. They 


-faw, unconverted, the miracles of Elijah and 


Eliſha, who propheſied during the reigns 
of Ahab and five of his ſucceflors. In this 


Naarn. Arund. period Homer flouriſhed, as did Heſiod 


884. 


from the top of a tower! In vain had ſhe 


thirty years before him. The primitive 


manners 17 they repreſent to us, and the 


veſtiges of the ancient ſimplicity, which 


they tl with great dignity retain, are of no 


ſmall uſe to our underſtanding antiquities 
much more remote, and the divine fimpli- 
city of ſcripture. }. Behold now dreadful 3120, 
ſcenes. in the kingdoms of Judah and Iſrael ! 
Jezebel, by Jehu's order, thrown | headlong 


8 her hs and tired her head: Jehu 
_ trampled 


A. M. 


31 16. 5 


20. 


before 


Chriſt. 


had well nigh drawn that of the kings of 
Judah into its. deſtruction. King Ahaziah, * 
ſon of Jehoram king of Judah, and of Atha- = 


—— —— — ——— 
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Years trampled her vader his horſes feet: he ſmote A. M. 


Joram king of Iſtael, the ſon of Ahab: the 
whole houſe of Ahab' was extirpated, and 


liah, was ſlain in Samaria with his brethren, 
as being a kinſman and friend to the child- 


ren of Ahab. As ſoon as this news was 


brought to Jeruſalem, Athaliah reſolved to 
diſpatch all that remained of the ſeed royal, 


3 without ſparing her own children, and to 


reign by the deſtruction of all her family. 
Only Jehoaſh, the ſon of Ahaziah, a chi d 


yet in the cradle, was ftolen from the fury 
of this grandmother, Jehoſheba ſiſter of 
Ahaziah, and wife of Jehoiada the high- 


— ——— — —— 


251 prieſt, hid him in the houſe of God, and ſa- 


878. 


— chat precious remnant of the houſe of 


David. Athaliah, who believed him mur- 
dered with the reſt, lived without fear. 


Lycurgus now gave laws to Lacedemon. He Plato de Rep. 


is blamed for having calculated them all _— de legs 


war, after the example of Minos, whoſe in- Polic ib. xi, 
ſtructions he had followed, and for having 5 


little provided for the modeſty of the wo- 
men, while, in order to make ſoldiers, he 


obliged the men to ſo laborate and tempe- 
rate a life. Nothing was ſtirring in Judea 


againſt Athaliah; ſhe thought herſelf 
quite ſecured by a reign of | ſix years. - 
But God was bringing her up an avenger in 
the ſacred ſanctuary of his temple. When 3126, 
-— he — * his ſeventh „. Jehoiada 


ſhewed 


28 


310. 
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N hefore ſhewed him to ſome of the chief ca tains of A. M. 


the royal army, whom he had carefully pre- 
pared for ſuch a' diſcovery; and with the 
aſſiſtance of the Levites, he crowned the 


young king in the temple. All the people 


readily acknowledged him the heir of David 


and of Jehoſhaphat. Athaliah, upon hear- 


ing the noiſe, coming up to quell the con- 


ſpiracy, was dragged without the ranges of 


the temple, and received the treatment 
which her crimes deſerved. So long as Je- 
hoiada lived, Jehoaſh cauſed the law of 
Moſes to be kept. But after the death of 
that good A © being corrupted by the 


4 5 of his courtiers, with them he gives 


himſelf up to idolatry. The prieſt Zecha- 3164. 
riah, fon of Jehoiada, made bold to reprove 
him; and Jehoaſn, unmindful of what he 


owed to his father, commanded him to be 
ſtoned. Vengeance quickly overtook him. 


The -year following. Jehoaſh, defeated by 3:65. 


the Syrians, and fallen into contempt, was 


aſſaſſinated by his own ſervants; and Ama- 
ziah his ſon, a better man than he, was pla- 
ced upon the throne. The kingdom of 3179. 
Iſrael, brought low by the victories of the 


kings of Syria, and by civil wars, recovered 


its ſtrength under Jeroboam the II. more 
pious than his predeceſſors. Uzziah, other- 


wiſe called Azariah, fon of Amaziah, gover- 
ned the kingdom of Judah with no leſs 


glory. This is that famous Uzziah, who 3194. 


was ſmitten with leproſy, and ſo many times 


reproved i in Scripture, for having 1 in his lat- 
ter 


Tf 


A.M. 


164. 


165. 


179. 


44 


Vears 
before 
Chriſt. 
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ter Uays, reſumed to invade the prieſt's A. M. 
office; and for having, contrary to the pro- 
hibition of the law, offered incenſe on the 


altar of perfumes. He was obliged to be 
ſeparated from the people, king as he was, 


according to the law of Moſes; and Jotham 


his ſon, who was afterwards his fucceſſor, 
governed the kingdom wiſely, Under the * 


4 
* 


reign of Uzziah, the holy prophets, the 


chief of whom at that time were Hoſea and 


Iſaiah, begun to publiſh, their prophecies 


776. 


in writing, and in particular books, the ori- 


ginals whereof they depoſited in the temple, 


to ſerve for a monument to poſterity, The 


prophecies of leſſer extent, and orally deli- 


vered, were regiſtered, according to cuſtom, 

in the archives of the temple, with the hiſ- 

tory of their reſpective times. The Olym- 3228. 
pic games, inſtituted by Hercules, and long | 


diſcontinued, were revived. From this re- 
vival are deduced the Olympiads, whereby 


the Grecians reckoned their years. At this 
period ended the times, which. Varro calls 


: fabulous, becauſe till this date profane hif- 


tory is full of confuſion and fables; and the 
hiſtorical times begin, wherein the affairs of 
the world ate related by more faithful and 
diſtin& narratives. The firſt Olympiad is 


' diſtinguiſhed by the victory of Chorebus. 


They returned every fifth year, and after 
the revolution of four. There, in an aſſem- 


bly of all Greece at Piſa firſt, and after- 


wards at Elis, were celebrated thoſe famous 


combats, in which the victors were crowned 
| | with 


— 
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l with incredible applauſes. Thus exereiſes A. M. dee 
= were had. in honour, and Greece becatiie + 


Chr! 
daily ſtronger, and more polite, Italy was 75. 


ſtill almoſt quite ſavage. The Latin kings 
of the poſterity of Eneas reigned at Alba. 
Phul was king of Aſſyria. He is thought 
© to be father of Sardanapalus, called, accord- 
ing to the Eaſtern cuſtom, Sardan Pul; that | 
1s, Sardan, the ſon of Pul. Some too are 74 
of opinion, that this Phul or Pul, was the 
king of Nineveh, who repented with all his 
771 people at the preaching of Jonah. This 3233. 
prince, attracted by the troubles of the 
kingdom of Iſrael, marched to invade it; 
but being pacified by Menahem, he con- 
firmed him in the throne he had uſurped by 
violence, and received, by way of acknow- 
ledgement, a tribute of a thouſand talents. 
In the reign of his ſon Sardanapalus, and 
after Alcineon, the laſt perpetual Archon of 
in the Athenians, that people, whoſe humour 
_ - _ Inſenſibly led them to a popular govern- 
3 ment, diminiſhed the power of their magi- 
ſtrates, and reduced the adminiſtration of 74 
the Archons to ten years. The firſt of this | 
kind was Charops. Romulus and Remus 
deſcended of the ancient kings of Alba by 
their mother Via, reſtored their grandfather 
Numitor to the throne of Alba, whom his 
brother Amulius had diſpoſſeſſed of it; and 
immediately after they founded Rome, while 
Jotham reigned in Judah. 5 
THrar city, which was one day to be miſ- vll. x. | 
treſs of the world, was founded towards the boch. 


N & Omu- 
Clue, or 


„„ IOGear if * 
2 LS * 
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A. M. are end of the third year of the ſixth Olympiad; A. M. 
F 2+ about four hundred and. thirty years after — found- 
754. the taking of Troy, from which the Romans 1 

imagined their anceſtors ſprung; and ſeven SearsofRome. 

hundred fifty-three years before Jeſus Chriſt. 

Romulus being brought up hardily, amongſt 
ſhepherds, and continually employed in war- 

like exerciſes, dedicated that city to the God 

748. of war, whom he called his father. About 6. 
the time of Rome's infancy, happened the 
fall of the firſt Aſſyrian empire, through 
the ſoftneſs of Sardanapalus. The Medes, 

a warlike people, animated by Arbaces their 
Governor, ſet all the ſubjects of that effe- 
minate prince an example of deſpiſing him. 
All revolted againſt him; and he periſhed 
at laſt in his capital city, where he was for- 
ced to burn himſelf alive with his women, 

his eunuchs, and his riches, From the 
ruins of that empire we behold three great 

kingdoms ariſe. Arbaces, or Orbaces, hy 
ſome called Pharnaces, gave liberty to the OS 
Medes, who, after a pretty long anarchy, - - + 
747. had ſome very powerful kings. Beſides this, 7. 
immediately after Sardanapapus, we ſeea 
ſecond kingdom of the Aſſyrians appear, 
whereof Nineveh continued the capital, and 
a kingdom of Babylon. Theſe two laſt 
kingdoms were not unknown. to profane 
authors, and are celebrated in ſaered hiſtory. 
The ſecond kingdom of Nineveh was found- 
| ed by Tilgath, or Tiglath, fon of Pilezer, 
K. > called for that reafon, Tiglath-pileſer, to 
h. whom ſome give alſo the name of Ninus 


nu- | 5 | the 


233. 


Vears before 


740. 


72 Is 
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of Nabonaſſar. Hence the era of Nabo- 


naſſar, famous with Ptolemy and the anci- 
ent aſtronomers, who . reckoned their years 
from that prinee's reign. It is proper here 
to take notice, that the word Era ſignifies 


a number of years begun at a certain pe- 
riod diſtinguiſhed by ſome great event. 
Ahaz, ati impious and wicked king of 
Judah, being ſore preſſed by Rezin king 


of Syria, and by Pekah, fon of Remaliah, 
king of Iſrael, inſtead of having recourſe 


to God, who raiſed up thoſe enemies to 


puniſh him, ſent and invited Tiglath-pileſer, 
the firſt king of Aſſyria, or of Nineveh, 


who reduced the kings of Iſrael to the 


loweſt extremity, and totally ruined that of 


Syria; but at the fame time ravaged the 


kingdom of Judah, which had implored his 
aſſiſtance. Thus the kings of Afﬀyria 
learned the road to the Holy Land, and re- 


ſolved the conqueſt of it. They began 


with the kingdom of Iſrael, which Shal- 


the younger. Baladan, by the | Greeks A. M. a 
named Beleſis, eſtabliſhed the e of 0 
Babylon, where he is known by 


* 


e name 


maneſer, ſon and ſucceſſor of Tiglath-pile- 


ſer, utterly deſtroyed. Hoſhea, king of 
Iſrael, had relied on the aid of Sabacon, 
otherwiſe named Sua, or So, king of Ethi- 
opia, who had invaded Egypt. But that 
mighty conqueror was not able to deliver 
him out of the hand of Shalmaneſer. The 


ten tribes, among whom the worſnip of God 
was extinguiſhed, were carried away to 


5 Nineveh, 


— - - — 
. —— — 


7 
7 
att, 
p 
> 33. 
{ 
{ 


tt 


> 33. 


Years 
before 


Chriſt. 


7 THe 


714. 
ſiucceſſor opportunity of fimſhing the work. 
He formed the religion, and civilized the 
ſavage manners of the Roman people. In 
his time colonies from Corinth, and ſome 
other cities of Greece, founded Syracuſe in 
Sicily, Crotona, Tarentum, and perhaps 
ſome other cities in that part of Italy, to 
which former Grecian colonies, who had 


the name of Great Greece. Mean while 
Hezekiah, the moſt pious and righteous of 
all the kings ſince David, reigned in Judea, 


710. 


maneſer, beſieged him in Jeruſalem with an 


night by the hand of an Angel. Hezekiah, 
delivered in fo wonderful a manner, ſerved 


God, with all his people, more faithfully 


698: 


687. 


longer any veſtige of them to be found. 
Some few were left behind, who were mixed 


kingdom of Judah. At this time happened 
the death of Romulus. He was ever at 39. f 


wars he laid the foundations of religion and 


under his ſon Manaſſeh, the ungrateful people 
forgot God, and fell into many diſorders. 


the Athenians, and they begun to elect 
annual Archons, the firſt of whom was Creon. 


Nineveh, and being ſcattered among he A, R 


Gentiles; were ſo loſt, that there is no © 
with the Jews, and made'a ſmall part of the 


war, and ever victorious; but in the midſt of 


laws. A long peace afforded Numa his 40. 


overſpread the country, had already given 


Sennacherib, ſon and ſucceſſor to Shal-F44, 


innumerable hoſt, which was cut off in one 
than ever, But after that prince's death, and 56. 
The popular ſtate was then forming among if 7 


Pp © Whilk 
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Years before Whillt impiety ; in the kingdevs of A, R. | = 
g Judah, the power of the kings of Aflyria, Ch 


who were to be its ſeourges, advanced under 
681. Efar-haddon, the ſon of Sennacherib. He 7 g. 
united the er ge of Babylon with that 67 
of Nineveh, and equaled in the greater Aſia 
677, the empire of the firſt Aſſyrians. Under +77, 
2 Kings, xvii. his reign the Cuthites, a people of Aſfyria, 
24. Far. iv. a. afterwards called Samaritans, were ſent to 
inhabit Samaria. Theſe joined the worſhip 
of God to that of idols, and obtained of 
Efar-haddon an Iſraelitiſh prieſt, who taught 
them the ſervice of the God of the country, 
that is, the ceremonies of the law of Moſes. 
God, not willing that his name ſhould be 
utterly aboliſhed in a land which he had 
2 Kings, xvii. given to his people, left his law there for 
277385 Kc. à teſtimony ; but their prieſt gave them 
only the bncks of Moſes, which the twelve _. 
wo Fr tribes had retained | in their fchiſm. 167 
The Scriptures compoſed afterwards by the 
prophets, who ſacrificed in the temple, were 
had in deteftation amongſt them; which is 
the reaſon the Samaritans receive only the 
Pentateuch to this day. 
While Eſar-haddon and the Afy rians 
were ſo powerfully eftabliſhing de ee 
in the greater Aſia, the Medes begun alſa 
to render themſelves conſiderable. Dejoces 


their firſt king, named Arphaxad in Scrip- in 
ture, founded. the ſtately city of Ecbaton, 6 9 


and laid the foundations of a great empire. 
They had placed him on the throne to 


eroun his virtues, and to put an end to the 
diſorders 


C 
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x 4 Years diſorders which anarchy occaſioned among A. R. 
ena them. Conducted by fo great a king, they Herod. lib. 1. 
| | ſupported themſelves againſt their neigh- © *7* | 
73. bours, but did not extend their dominion. 
| 671. Rome was advancing, but weakly. Under g 3. 
g Tullus Hoſtilius her third king, and bj 
77. the famous combat of the Horatii and Cu- 
riatii, Alba was conquered and deſtroyed. 
Its citizens incorporated in the victorious 
city, conſiderably enlarged and ſtrengthened 
it. Romulus was the firſt who had practiſed 
this method of augmenting the city, into 
which he admitted the Sabines and other 
conquered nations. They forgot their de- 
feat, and became loyal ſubjects. Rome, by 
extending her conqueſts, formed her ſoldie- 
ry; and under Tullus Hoſtilius ſhe began 
to learn that excellent diſcipline which ren- 
dered her afterwards miſtreſs of the world. 
670. The kingdom of Egypt, weakened by its 84. 
long diviſions, was recovering under Pſam- 
meticus. This prince, who owed his crown 
to the Ionians and Carians, allowed them 
to ſettle in Egypt, till then ſhut up to ſtran- 
gers. On this occaſion the Egyptians en- 
tered into commerce with the Grecians; 
and from this time likewiſe the hiſtory of 
Egypt, hitherto mixed with pompous fa- 
| bles through the artifice of the prieſts, be- 
2 gins, according to Herodote, to have ſome 
& 95. Certainty, Mean while the Logs of Aſſyria 
| © were growing more and more formidable to 
all the Eaſt. Saoſduchin, ſon of Efar-had: 
don, called Nabuchodonoſor in the _ 
; . | 
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this ſuccceſs, he undertook the conqueſt of 3 
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of Judith, defeated, in a pitch battle, Ar- A. R. Y 
phaxad king of the Medes. Fluſhed with 97. C 


the whole earth, With this deſign he paſſed 98. 


the Euphrates, and ravaged all before him 


as far as Judea. The Jews had provoked 
God, by giving themſelves up to Idolatry, 
after the example of Manaſſeh; but they 
had repented with that prince, wherefore 
God took them alſo into his protection. 


The conqueſts of Nabuchodonoſor and | 6: 
 Holofernes his general, were ſtopped all 

at once by the hand of a woman, Dejoces, | 61 
though beaten by the Aſſyrians, left his 6⁰ 


kingdom in a condition of advancing under 


his ſucceſſors. Whilſt Phraortes, and Cy- 


axares the ſon of Phraortes, ſubdued Perſia, 


and puſhed their congueſts in the leſſer 112. 
Aſia, as far as the banks of the Halys, 
Judea beheld the wicked reign of Amon, 
the ſon of Manaſſeh, paſs away: and Joſiah 113. 
the ſon of Amon, wiſe from a child, la- 
boured to repair the breaches made by the 


impiety of the kings his predeceſſors. 


Rome, whoſe king was Ancus Martius, 
ſubdued ſome of the Latins under his con- 


duct; and continuing to make citizens of . Jer. 
her enemies, ſhut them up within the com- 12. 
paſs of her walls. The peeple f Veii, al. | ** 


Io, 


ready weakened by Romulus, ſuffered new 
loſſes. Ancus puſhed his conqueſts as far 128. - | 59 
as the neighbouring ſea, and built the city | 59 
Oftia at the mouth of the Tiber. At this 


time the kingdom of Babylon was invaded 
| "Vp 


12. 


13. 


128. 
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1 Nabopolaſſar. That traitor, whom A. R. 
Chinaladan, otherwiſe Sarac, had made ge- 
neral of his armies againſt Cyaxares king 


of the Medes, joined Aſtyages fon of Cy- 
axares, took Chinaladan in Nineveh, de- 
ſtroyed that great city ſo long miſtreſs of 
the Eaſt, and mounted his maſter's throne: 


Under this ambitious prince Babylon ſwel- 


led with pride. Judea, whoſe impiety in- 
creaſed beyond meaſure, had every thing to 
fear. Good king Jofiah, by his profound 
humility, ſuſpended for a little the puniſh- 
ment his people had deſerved ; but the evil 


37 


130. 


144. 


607. waxed greater under his children. Nebu- 7. 


chadnezzar II. more terrible than his father 
Nabopolaſſar, ſucceeded him. That prince, 
bred up in pride, and continually exerciſed 
in war, made prodigious · conqueſts both in 
the Eaſt and Weſt; and Babylon threatened 
the whole earth with flavery. Its threats 
ſoon took effect with regard to the people 


of God. Jeruſalem was given up to the 


| haughty conqueror, who took it three ſeve- 
ral times“: firſt, in the beginning of his 
reign, and fourth year of the reign of Je- 


hotakim, from whence are dated the ſeventy 


11. years of the Babyloniſſi captivity - mention- 
ed by the prophet Jeremiah : the ſecond 


ix. time under Jechonias, or Jehoiachin, ſon of 


Jehpiakim ; and the laſt time under Zede- 
kiah, when the city was razed to the. 


the king carried captive to Babylon, with 


FO the high-prieft, and the greateſt 


D 3 -"-.- n 


ground, the temple reduced to aſhes, — | 
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part of the people. The moſt eminent of A. R. Ye 


thoſe captives were the prophets Ezekiel + bet 
and Daniel. Among them likewiſe are to 
be counted the three young men, whom 56 


Nebuchadnezzar could neither force to 


F 


378. 


566; 


worſhip his image, nor had power to deftroy 
by fire. Greece was now flouriſhing, and the 
ſeven wiſe men were rendering themſelves il- 


luſtrious. Some time before the deſolation of 160, 


28 


Jeruſalem, Solon, one of thoſe ſeven ſages, 


gave laws to the Athenians, and eſtabliſhed li- 


berty upon the foundation of juſtice: the 

Phocians of Ionia carried their firft colony 176. 

to Marſeilles. Tarquinius Priſcus, king of ...- 659 
Rome, after having ſubjected part of Tuſ- 
cany, and adorned the city with magnificent 


works, ended his reign. In his time the188, 


Gauls, conducted by Belloveſus, poſſeſſed ----- 
themſelves of all the countries of Italy adja- 


cent to the Po, while hy ſe his brother 
led another body of the ſame nation a great 


way into Germany. Servius Tullius, Tar- 348. 


562. 


his debaucheries, had not reigned long Ex. e. 


quin's ſucceſſor, inſtituted the Cenſus, or 


liſt of the citizens diſpoſed into certain 


claſſes, whereby that great city was regulated 543. 


as a private family. Nebuchadnezzar beau- 
tified Babylon, which had enriched itſelf by 
the ſpoils of Jeruſalem and the Eaſt: but it | 538. 
did not long enjoy them. That king, who 


had adorned it with ſo much magnificence, 192. 


ſaw upon his death-bed the approaching Abyd. 
tuin of the haughty city. His ſon Evilme- apoE 537. 
rodach, having rendered himſelf odious by Præp. 


It, | 
when 


92. 
Abyd a 


pudEn- 


eb. I. 1. 
Præp. 
Ev. c. 
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when he was lain by Nerigliflor his brother- A. R. 


in- law, who uſurped the kingdom. Piſiſtra- 


tus uſurped alſo the ſovereign authority in 


Athens, which he found means to maintain 


for the ſpace of thirty years, amidſt a num- 


ber of viciſſitudes, and which he even left 
to his children. Nerigliſſor could not ſuf- 
fer the power of the Medes, who were grow- 


5 ing great in the Eaſt, and therefore declared 


$59. 


548. 


543. 


538. 


537. 


ſus king 


war againſt them. While Aſtyages, ſon of 
Cyaxares I. was 8 for a vigorous 
reſiſtance, he died, and left the war to be 
carried on by Cyaxares II. his ſon, called 
by Daniel Darius the Mede. This laſt 


nominates for general of his army, Cyrus, 


the ſon of Mandane his ſiſter, and of Cam- 
byſes king of Perſia, which was ſubject to 


the empire of the Medes. The reputation 
of Cyrus, who had ſignalized himſelf in 


divers wars under Aſtyages his grandfather, 
united moſt of the kings of the Eaſt under 
the ſtandards of Cyaxares. He took Cre- 


made himſelf maſter of his immenſe riches: 
he ſubdued the other allies of the kings of 
Babylon, and extended his dominion not 
only over Syria, but even a great way into 
the leſſer Aſia. At laſt he marched againſt 
Babylon, took it, and ſubjected it to Cyax- 
ares his uncle; who, no leſs touched with 
his fidelity than his exploits, gave him his 
only daughter and heir in marriage. 
the reign of Cyaxares, Daniel, already 


honoured under the preceding reigns witng 


ſeveral 


of Lydia in his capital city, and 
211. 


195. 


206. 


216. 


In 217. —+ 
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Tous before ſeveral heavenly viſions, wherein he ſaw in A. R. — 
_ manifeſt figures ſo many kings and empires Noch 


paſs before him, learned by a new revelation 
: thoſe ſeventy famous weeks, in which the 
times of the CHRIST, and the deſtiny of the 
Jewiſh people are unfolded. It was weeks 
of years, ſo that they contained 490: and 
this way of reckoning was common amongſt 
the Jews, who obſerved the ſeventh year, 
| as well as the ſevent ti day, with a religious 
536, reſt, Some time after this viſion, Cyaxares 2 18. 
died, as did alſo Cambyſes the father f 
Cyrus; and that great man who ſucceeded 
them, joined the kingdom of Perſia, till 
then but obſcure, to the kingdom of the 
Medes, which he had ſo vaſtly enlarged by 
his conqueſts. Thus was he peaceable 
maſter of the whole Eaſt, and founded the 
greateſt empire that had ever been in the | 
world. But what is moſt material to the _ 
connexion of our epochs, is, that this great 
conqueror, in the firſt year of his reign, gave 
his decree for rebuilding the temple of 
God at Jeruſalem, and re-eftabliſhing the 
Jews in Judea. 
We muſt ſtop a little at this period, 
which is the moſt intricate of all ancient 
_ Chronology, by reaſon of the difficulty of 
reconciling profane with ſacred hiſtory. You 
have doubtleſs, Six, already obſerved,” that 
what I relate of Cyrus, is very different 
from what you have read of him in Juſtin; 
that he does not ſpeak a word of the ſecond 


kingdom of che Aſſyrians, nor of thoſe fa- 
mous 


A. 


5 
Se- 
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mous kings of Aſſyria and Babylon, ſo re- A: * | 


nowned in ſacred ſtory; and that, in ſhort, 
my account agrees very little with what that 


author tells us of the three firſt monarchies; 


namely, that of the Aſſyrians finiſhed in the 


ended in the perſon of Aſtyages, grandfather 


of Cyrus, and that of the Perſians begun by 
Cyrus, and deſtroyed by Alexander. | 
To Juſtin you may join Diodorus, with 


noſt of the Greek and Latin authors extant, 
who relate thoſe pieces of hiſtory in a differ- 


ent manner from that which I have fol- 


lowed. 


As to what regards Cyrus, profane au- 
thors are by no means agreed about his hiſ- 
tory: but I thought I ought rather to fol- 


low Xenophon with St. Jerom, than Cteſias 


a fabulous author, whom moſt of the Greeks 
have copied after, as Juſtin and the Latins 
have the Greeks, and even rather than He- 
rodote himſelf, though he be a moſt judi- 


cious writer. What determined me to this 


choice was, that Xenophon's hiſtory, more 


coherent and more probable in itſelf, has 
this additional advantage, that it is more 
conformable to Scripture, which by reaſon 


of its antiquity, and the connexion of the 


Holy * 


affairs of. the Jewiſh nation, with thoſe of 
the Eaſt, would merit to be preferred to all 
the Grecian hiſtories, although we did not 
moreover know, that it was dictated by the 


As 
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| Years tafors As to the three firſt monarchies, what A. R. 


moſt of the Greeks have written of them, 
has appeared doubtful to the wiſeſt men of 
Plat. in Tim. Greece. Plato ſhews in general, under the 
name of the prieſts of Egypt, that the Gre- 
cians were profoundly ignorant of antiquity : 
Ariſt. Polit. v. and Ariſtotle has ranked amongſt the fabu- 
o. laus authors, thoſe who wrote the Aſſyrian 
affairs. _ 8 
The matter is, the Grecians were late of 
beginning to write, and being willing ton- 
tertain Greece, ever curious, with ancient 
hiſtories, they compoſed them from confu- 
ſed memoirs, which they contented them- 
ſelves with pong in an agreeable order, 
without much minding the truth. 
And ſure the manner, in which the three 
firſt monarchies are generally ranged, 1s 
evidently fabulous. For after having over- 
thrown the Aſſyrian empire under Sardana- 
palus, the Medes are brought upon the 

ſtage, and then the Perfians; as if the 

Medes had ſucceeded to the whole power 
of the Aſſyrians, and the Perſians had eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves on the ruin of the Medes, 
But 6n the contrary, it is certain that, 
when Arbaces raiſed the Medes in revolt 
againſt Sardanapalus, he did but ſet them 
Herod. I. i. e. free, without ſubjecting to them the em- 
26,27 pire of Aſſyria. Herodote, followed in 


this by the ableſt chronologers, makes their 
firſt king Dejoces appear fifty years after 
their revolt; and it is farther certain from 
the concurring teſtimony of that great hiſto- 
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rian and of Xenophon, not to mention A. R. 


others, that during the time allotted to the 
empire of the Medes, there were in Aſſy- 
ria ſome very powerful kings, who were 


formidable to the whole Eaſt, and whoſe 


empire Cyrus overthrew by the taking of 
Babylon. 


If then moſt part of the Greeks, and of | 


the Latins, who have followed them, ſay 


particular hiſtory of the Aſſyrians, which 8, 47. 


nothing of thoſe Babyloniſh kings, if they 


allow no place to that great kingdom 
among the firſt monarchies, of which they 
relate the ſucceſſion ; in ſhort, if we find 
little or nothing in their works concerning 


the famous kings Tiglath-pileſer, Shalma- 


neſer, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and 


many others ſo renowned in Scripture, and 


in the eaſtern hiſtories ; we muſt impute it, 


either to the ignorance of the Greeks, who 
were more eloquent in their narrations, than 
curious in their enquiries ; or to our having 
loſt what was moſt authentic and exa& in 
their hiſtories. | 


43 


4 - 
# 


And indeed Herodote had promiſed a Herod. 1. i. «. 


Ve have not got, whether it has been loi, 
or he has had not time to write it; and we 


Herod. 
hb. u. 
C. 91. 


may believe that ſo judicious an hiſtorian 
would not have omitted the kings of the 


ſecond empire of the Aſſyrians, ſince Sen- 


nacherib, who was one of them, is ſtill to 


be found named in the books we have extant 
of that great author, as king of the Aſſy- 


rians and Arabians. | 
| Strabo, 
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Years before Strabo, who lived in the time of Au- A. R. years 


—_ lib. xy. guſtus, relates what Megaſthenes, an ancient 


author, who lived near the days of Alex- 
ander, had left in writing about the famous 
conqueſts of Nabuchodonoſor king of the 


Chaldeans, whom he makes to over-run 


Europe, penetrate into Spain, and carry his 
arms as far as the pillars of Hercules. 
Alian, lib. xii. lian names Thilgamus king of Aſſyria, 
Hiſt. Anim. c. who is, undoubtedly the Tilgath, or Tig- 
1 lath of ſacred hiſtory; and we have in 
Ptolomy a catalogue of the princes, who 
ruled the great empires; among whom we 
find a long ſeries of kings of Aſſyria un- 
known to the Grecians, and whom *tis eaſy 
to reconcile with ſacred hiſtory. 

It were too tedious to rehearſe what the 
the Syrian annals, what Beroſus, Abydenus, 
or Nicolaus of Damaſcus narrate to us. 
Jof. Ant. lib. Joſephus and Euſebius of Ceſarea have pre- 

Ie. ult. x. e. I . | ; 
71.1.3. cont, ſerved to us the precious fragments of all 


Ap.Euſ. thoſe authors, as well as of a great many 
others, that were complete in their time, 


Prep. Evang. 
IX. 3 . : 
whoſe teſtimony confirms what the holy 


Scripture tells us concerning the eaſtern an- 
tiquities, and particularly concerning the 


Aſſyrian hiſtory. 


As for the monarchy of the Medes, to 


which moſt profane hiſtorians give the ſe- 

cond place in the catalogue of great em- 

pires, as diſtinct from that of the Perſians, 

*tis certain that the Scripture always joins 

: them; and you ſee, Sir, that, beſides the 
authority of the ſacred books, the very or- 
| der 


before 


Chriſt 
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der of the facts demonſtrates, that it is to A. * 
that we ought to adhere. 


The Medes before Cyrus, though pow-- 
erful and confiderable, were eclipſed by the 


5 greatneſs of the kings of Babylon. But 


Cyrus having conquered their kingdom, 
by the united force of the Medes and Per- 
ſians, whoſe maſter he afterwards by lawful 
ſucceſſion became, as we have obſerved af- 


ter Xenophon ; it appears that the great 


empire, whereof he was founder, muſt have 


taken its name from both nations; fo that 


that of the Medes, and that of the Per- 


ſians, were but one and the ſame thing, 


though the Glory of Cyrus has made the 


name of the Perſians to prevail. 


We may likewiſe imagine, that beford 
the war of Babylon, the kings of the Medes 


having extended, their, conqueſts on the fide 
of the Grecian colonies in Aſia Minor, 


were by this means famous among the 
Greeks, who aſcribed to them the empire 
of the greater Aſia, becauſe they knew 
none but them of all the kings of the Eaſt. 


Fet the kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 


more powerful, but leſs known to Greece, 
have been almoſt quite forgot in what Gre- 
cian hiſtories we have extant ; and the whole 


time from Sardanapalus to Cyrus, has been 


given to the Medes alone. 

Thus we need no longer to be at "A 
much pains to reconcile, in this particular, 
profane with ſacred hiſtory, For as to what 


8 my the firſt kingdom of the Aſſyrians, 


Scripture | 
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ny before Scripture hints at it only by the by, and A. R. t. 
1 names neither Ninus, the founder of that Chr 
empire, nor, excepting Phul, any of his | 
ſucceſſors; becauſe their hiſtory _ has no 
connexion with that of the people of God. 
As for theſecond Aſſyrians, the Greeks have 
been either entirly ignorant of them, or 
through not knowing them ſufficiently, have 

confounded them with the firſt. 

When therefore any one objects thoſe 
Greek authors, who range the three firſt 
monarchies according to their fancy, and 
make the Medes ſucceed to the ancient em- 
pire of Aſſyria, without mentioning the 
new one, which the Scripture exhibits fa 
powerful ; we have only to anſwer, that they 
have not been acquainted with that part of 
hiſtory ; and that they are no leſs repugnant 
to the moſt curious and beſt informed au- 
thors of their own nation, than to holy 

- Scripture. 5 15 
And, what in one word euts off the whole 
difficulty, is, that ſacred authors, being 
nearer, both in time and fituation, to the 
i eaſtern kingdoms ; writing, beſides, the 
He | hiſtory of a people whos affairs are ſo 
li | 2M | interwoven with thoſe of the great empires, 
will though they had no other than this advan- 
Wil tage, might be ſufficient to filence the 
Greeks, and the Latins who have copied 
1 after them, 
wo If, nevertheleſs, fome will perſiſt in main- 
dt | taining that commonly received order of 


the three firſt monarchies, and if, to pre- 
| ſerve 
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1A. R. ears ſerve to the Medes alone the ſecond rank A. R. | 


t ut. which is given them, they will ſubje& to 
3 them the kings of Babylon; yet by own- 
+ ing that after about an hundred years ſub- 
+: jection, theſe regained their liberty by a 
3 | revolt, they ſave in ſome meaſure the. co- 
SF herence of facred hiſtory, but agree little 
e with the beſt profane hiſtorians, to whom 
holy Writ is more favourable, in that it con- 
. ſtantly unites the empire of the Medes with 
& that of the Perſians. 
d But there ſtill remains to be diſcovered 
== to you one of the cauſes of the —_— 
G of thoſe ancient hiſtories, and it is this : as 
o the kings of the Eaſt aſſumed ſeveral . 
=. or, if you will, ſeveral titles, which after- 
of wards took place of their proper names; 
nt and as different nations tranſlated, or pro- 
u. nounced them differently, according to the 
ly reſpective idioms of each language, hiſto- 

. ries ſo very ancient, of which there remain 
nn. ſo few authentic memoirs, muſt have been 
ng thereby very much obſcured. This confu- 
= ſion of names has doubtleſs cauſed a great 
he | deal of confuſion in things themſelves, and 
"A in perſons; and hence proceeds the diffi- 
es, _ we find to ſitugte in the Grecian Hil- 
m tory the kings who have had the name of 
he Ahaſuerus or Aſſuerus, which was as much i 
ed unknown to the Greeks, as known to the 

| people of the Eaft, : 
=_— +. And indeed, who ſhould think that Cy- - 
of axares were the ſame name with Aſſuerus, 
re- compounded of the word Ky, that is, Lord, 


Ve 1 | | and 
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A - 


Years before and Axares, which manifeſtly coincides with A. R 


* Axuerus, or Aſſuerus? Three or four W 
efe 
princes have bore the name, though they Chi 
had others befides. Were we not informed 
that Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuchadrezzar, 
Nabuchodonoſor, Nabuchodroſor, and Na- VE 
bopolaſſar, are but one and the ſame name, _ 
or the name of one and the ſame man, we or | 
ſhould have difficulty to believe it; and yet on 
the thing is certain. Sargon is Sennache- Six 
rib; Uzziah is Azariah; Zedekiah is Mat- age 


taniah ; Joachas, or J ehoahas, was alſo 
called Shallum ; Ezar-haddon, which is 
likewiſe wrote Aſaraddon, or — — 153 
is named Aſenaphar by the Cuthites; and: 
by an oddity, of which we know not the 
origin, Sardanapalus finds himſelf named . 
by the Greeks, Tonos Concoleros, One 53 
might make out a long liſt of eaſtern prin- 
ces, who have, each of them, had ſeveral 
different names in hiſtory ; but *tis ſuffici- 
ent to have given you a general hint of the 
cuſtom. Nor was it unknown to the La- 
tins, among whom titles and adopgig: 
tiplied names ſo variouſly. Thy 
of Auguſtus, . and that of Africanus, be- 
came the proper names of Ceſar Octavianus, 
and of the Scipio's; and thus were the 
Nero's Ceſars. The: thing is undoubted, 
and it is needleſs to dwell longer on fo * 
lowed a fact. 
I do not intend, Six, to trouble you any 
more with the difficulties of chronology, 


| : which are very little material to you. This, $3 
indeed, 


Ezr 
27 J 


th A. R 
= 
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Years . indeed, was of too great importance not A, R. 


before 
Chriſt. 


„VIII. 


Epoch. 
Cyru us, 
or the 
Jews re- 
ſtored. 
Sixth 


to be cleared up in this place; and now 
having told you what is fufficient for our 
deſign, I reſume the ſeries of our epochs, 


Ir was then 218 years after the founda-— 


tion of Rome, 536 years before Jeſus 
Chriſt, at the expiration of the 70 years 


captivity in Babylon, and the ſame year 


that Cyrus founded the Perſian empire, 


age of the that that prince, choſen of God to be the 


world. 


536. 


deliverer of his people, and reſtorer of his 
temple, put his hand to the great work. 
Immediately after the publication of this 


order, Zerubbabel, the ſon of Shealtiel, 
attended by Jeſhua, the ſon of Jozadak, 
the high prieſt, brought back the captives . 


535. 


Ezr. iv. 
25 KL 


who rebuilt the altar, and laid the founda- 


tions of the ſecond temple. The Samari- 
tans, jealous of their glory, wanted to have 
a ſhare in this great work; and upon pre- 


tence that they worſhipped the God of - 


Iſrael, though they blended his worſhip 
with that of their falſe gods, they beſought 


 Zerubbabel to permit them to rebuild the 


temple of God with him. But the chil- 


| dren of Judah, who abhorred their mixed 


worſhip, rejected the propoſal. The Sa- 


maritans provoked, thwarted their defign 


by all manner of artifices and outrages, 
About this time, Servius Tullius, after 
having enlarged the city of Rome, formed 


the ſcheme of turning it into a common- 


wealth. But he was cut off in the midſt 
of theſe thoughts, by the counſel of his 
1 own 


= 


218, 


219; 


50 


525; 


522, 


521. 


Years before 


Chriſt. 


Herod. lib. iv. was Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, who in his 
inſcription ſtiled himſelf the beſt, and hand- 
ſomeſt of all men. Several e e diſcover 


him to be the Ahaſuerus of the book of 
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own daughter, and command of Tarquin A. R, 


the proud, his ſon-in-law, That tyrant 


took poſſeſſion of the kingdom, wherein 
he exerciſed a long time all manner of vio- 


lence. Mean while the empire of the 
Perfians continued advancing. Beſides thoſe 
immenſe provinces of the greater Aſia, the 
whole vaſt continent of the lower A fia owned 
their ſway ; the Lydians and Arabians were 


ſubdued ; Egypt, ſo jealous of its laws, 2 


received theirs. The conqueſt of 1t was 
made by Cambyſes the ſon of Cyrus. That 


dis, whom an ambiguous dream cauſed 
him to murder privately. Smerdis the 
mage reigned ſome time under the name of 
Smerdis, the brother of Cambyſes; but 


this impoſture was ſoon detected. The ſeven 23 


chief lords conſpired againſt him, and one 
of them was placed upon the throne. This 


Eſther, though it is not a ſettled point. In 
the beginning of his reign the temple was 
finiſhed, after various interruptions cauſed 
by the Samaritans. An irreconcileable ha- 
tred took place between the two nations, 
and nothing was more oppoſite than Jeru- 
ſalem and Samaria. In the time of Darius, 
commence the liberty of Rome and Athens, 
and the great glory of Greece. Harmodi- 
us and Ariſtogiton, e deliver their 

country 


brute did not long ſurvive his brother Smer- 232. 


2 


—— — 


. 


pe 


509. 


Years 


before 


Chriſt. 


510. 
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country from Hipparchus, ſon of Piſiſtra-A. R. 


tus, and are ſlain by his guards. Hippias, 
the brother of Hipparchus, attempts, in 
vain, to ſupport his title. He is expelled; 

and the tyranny of the family of Piſiſtratus 
is utterly aboliſhed. The Athenians, re- 
inſtated in their liberty, erect ſtatues to their 
deliverers, and re-eſtabliſh the popular 


government. Hippias throws himſelf into 


the arms of Darius, whom he finds already 
diſpoſed to undertake the conqueſt of Greece, 
and all his hope now lies in his protection, 


At the time he was expelled, Rome alſo 

of rid ef her tyrants. Tarquin the proud 
had rendered the regal dignity odious by 
| his, oppreſſion and violence: the lewdneſs 


of Sextus his fon gave it the finiſhing 


| ſtroke. Lucretia deflowered, killed herſelf: 


her blood, and the harangues of Brutus, 
ſpirited up the Romans. The kings were 
baniſhed, and conſular government eſta- 
bliſhed upon the plan of Servius Tullius; 
but it was ſoon weakened by the jealouſy of 
the people, In the firſt conſulſhip, P. Va- 
lerius the conſul, celebrated for his victo- 
ries, became ſuſpected by his citizens; and 


to fatisfy them, was obliged to enact the 


law, which allowed an appeal to the 
people, from the ſenate wid conſuls, in 
all cauſes wherein the puniſhment of a 
citizen was concerned, The expelled 


Tarquins found friends: the neighbouring 


kings looked upon their baniſhment as an 


indignity offered to all crowned heads; and 
E 2 Porſenna, 


244. 


51 
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Years before Porſenna, king of the Cluſians, a people of A. R. 
_ _  Hetruria, took up arms againſt Rome; which 247. 
* being reduced to the laſt extremity, and al- 
moſt taken, was ſaved by the valour of 
Horatius Cocles. The Romans performed 
wonders in defence of their liberty: Scevola, 
a young citizen, burned the hand which 
had miſſed Porſenna; Clelia, a young virgin, 
aſtoniſhed that prince by her reſolution: 
. Porſenna left Rome in peace, and the Tar- F 
500. quins remained ſuccourleſs. Hippias, for 254. 
whom Darius declared, had ſome better 
Hopes. All Perſia roſe in his behalf, and 
. Athens was threatened with a dreadful war. 
493- Whilſt Darius was making preparations, 261, 
oh Rome, that had fo gallantly defended her- 
ſelf againſt foreign powers, had like to have 
fallen by her own hand: the jealouſy had 
revived between the Patricians and Plebei- 
ans: the conſular power, though already 
moderated by the Valerian law, ſeemed till 
exorbitant to a people too jealous of their 
liberty. They ſeceded to the Aventine 
mount: violent overtures proved fruitleſs; 
nothing could bring back the people, but 
the calm remonſtrances of Menenius Agrip- 
pa: it was neceſſary, however, to find ſome 
lenitives, and to grant the people tribunes 
to defend them againſt the conſuls, The 
law which inſtituted this new magiſtracy, was 
called the ſacred law; and ſuch was the riſe 
| of the tribunes of the people. Darius had 
N at laſt openly broke with Greece. His ſon- 
=: in-law Mardonius, after over-running Aſia, 


thought 


Fears 
before 
Chriſt. 


490. 
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thought to overpower the Grecians by his A. R. 


numbers: but Miltiades, with ten thouſand 
Athenians, defeated that vaſt army in the 
plain of Marathon. Rome was beating all 


her enemies round about, and ſeemed to 


have nothing to fear but from herſelf. Co- 


riolanus, a zealous patrician, and the great- 


eſt captain ſhe had, being expelled, notwith- 


489. 
488. 


ſtanding his ſervices by the popular faction, 
meditated the ruin of his country, led on 
the Volſci againſt it, reduced it to the laſt 
extremity, and nothing but his mother 
could appeaſe him. Greece enjoyed not 


long the tranquillity which the battle of Ma- 


480. 


rathon had procured her. In order to re- 


204 


268. 
266. 


venge the affront of Perſia and Darius, 


Xerxes his ſon and ſucceſſor, and grandſon 
of Cyrus by his mother Atoſſa, attacked the 
Grecians with 1100000 fighting men, (ſome 


ſay 1700000) without reckoning his naval 


force of 1200 ſhips. Leonidas, king of 
Sparta, with no more than goo men, killed 


him 20000 of them at the ftreights of 
Thermopylz, and bravely died with all his 


479. 


followers. By the conduct of Themiſtocles 
the Athenian, Xerxes's naval armament is 
the ſame year defeated near Salamis. That 
prince repaſſed the Helleſpont in confterna- 
tion; and a year after, his land army, which 
Mardonius commanded, is cut to pieces 
nigh Platea, by Pauſanias king of Lacede- 
mon, and Ariftides the Athenian, ſurnamed 
the juſt, The battle was fought in the 
morning, and in the evening of that famous 


E3 day, 


274. 


54 


Venn before day, the Ionian Greeks, who had ſhaken off A. R. 


Chriſt, 
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the yoke of the Perſiahs, killed thirty thou- 
ſand of them in the battle of Mycale, under 


the conduct of Leotychides. That general, 


to hearten his ſoldiers, told them, that Mar- 
donius was juſt defeated in Greece. The news 
proved true, either by ſome unaccountable 


effect of fame, or rather by a lucky hit of 
conjecture; and all the Grecians of the leſſ- 


er Aſia ſet themſelves at liberty. That na- 


tion was gaining every where conſiderable 
advantages; and, a little before, the Car- 


thaginians, then powerful, were beat in 


Sicily, which they had invaded at the inſti- 


gation of the Perſians. Notwithſtanding 


this ill ſucceſs, they did not ceaſe forming 


neu deſigns upon an ifland, ſo commodious 


477. 


474. 
Ariſt. Polit. v. 
10. 


for ſecuring the empire of the ſea, which 
was the great aim of their republic. Greece 
enjoyed it then, but her attention was wholly 
turned upon the Eaſt and the Perſians. 


Pauſanius had juſt freed the iſland of Cy-277. 


prus from their yoke, when he conceived: 


the deſign of enflaving his country. All 


his ſchemes. proved abortive: notwithſtand- 


ing the great promiſes of Xerxes: the trai- 
tor was betrayed” by him he loved beſt, 
and his infamous affection coſt him his 


life. The fame year Xerxes was ſlain by 280. 


Artabanus, captain of his guards: either 


the perfidious wretch wanted to mount his 


maſter's throne, or elſe he dreaded the ſeve- 
rity of a prince, whoſe cruel orders he had 
not readily enough executed. Artaxerxes 


Longimanus 


R. 


Nehem. 
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before 


Grin, ſhortly after received a letter from Themi- 


ſtocles, who, being proſcribed by his citi- 
473. 7 7 . S P . | b ; 
zens, made him a proffer of his ſervice 
againſt the Grecians. He, well knowing 


how to prize ſo renowned a captain, gave 


him a great appointment, in ſpite of the 


467. jealouſy of the Satraps. That magnani- 


mous prince protected the Jews, and in his 
Ear. vii. twentieth year, memorable for its conſe- 
mu. quences, he permitted Nehemiah to re- 
454. 
ii. cree of Artaxerxes differs from that of 

Cyrus, in that Cyrus's related to the tem- 

ple, and this was made for the city. At 


Pan. ix. this decree, foreſeen by Daniel, and men- 


| Years Longimanus his ſon began his reign, and A. R. 


28 I; 
'Y 


* 


287. 
ric 


build Jeruſalem with her walls. This de- 300. 


*35* tioned in his prophecy, the 490 years of his 


weeks commence. This important date has 
very ſolid foundations. The baniſhment of 
Themiſtocles is placed by Euſebius's chro- 


nicle, in the laſt year of the 76th Olympi- 


ad, which anſwers to the 280th of Rome. 
Other chronologiſts bring it a little farther 
. down : the difference is inconſiderable, and 


the circumitances of time confirm Euſe-. 


Thucyd, bius's date. They are taken from Thucy- 


lib. 1 dides, a moſt accurate hiſtorian ; and this 
grave author, almoſt cotemporary, as well 


as fellow-citizen, with Themiſtocles, makes 
hin write his letter in the beginning of the 


Corn. reign of Artaxerxes. Cornelius Nepos, an 


85 — ancient and judicious, as well as elegant 
mit author, admits no doubt of this date after 
the authority of Thucydides ; an argument 
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Years before ſo mich the more ſolid, that Stier au-A. R. 
188 thor, ancienter ſtill than Thucydides, en- 
tir ely agrees with him. And that is Charon 

Plut. in Them. of Lampſachus, quoted by Plutarch; and 
Plutarch himſelf adds, that the annals, 
meaning thoſe of Perſia, are conformable 

to theſe two authors. He does not, how- 
ever, follow them, but gives us no reaſon 

for it; and the hiſtorians, who begin the 
reign of Artaxerxes eight or nine years 45: 
later, are neither of that time, nor of fo 

great authority. It appears therefore un- 

queſtionable, that its beginning is to be 


placed towards the end of the' 76th 451 
Olympiad, and near the 208th year of 
Rome, whereby the twentieth year of that 45⁰ 


prince muſt fail towards the end of the 8 iſt 
Olympiad, and about Rome's 3ooth year. 
In fine, thoſe who caſt the beginning of Ar- 
taxerxes' reign lower, to reconcile authors, 
ate reduced to ſuppoſe, that his father had, 
at leaſt, aſſociated him in the kingdom, 
when Themiſtocles wrote his letter; and 449 
which way ever it is, our date is aſcertained. | 
This foundation being laid, the reſt of the 
computation is eaſy, which the ſequel will 
make evidently appear. After the decree 
of Artaxerxes, the Jews laboured hard in 
rebuilding their city and its walls, as Daniel 
had foretold. Nehemiah conducted the Dan. ix. 
work with great prudence and reſolution, 
amid all the oppoſition made by the Sa- 
maritans, Arabians, and Ammonites. The 
people ftrenuouſly exerted themſelves, and 


Eliaſhib 


I. ix. 


before 


Chriſt. 


452. 


451. 


450. 


449. 
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his example. Mean time the new mag1- 
ſtrates, that had been given to the Roman 
people, fomented the diviſions of the city; 
and Rome, formed under kings, wanted 


the laws neceſſary for the good conſtitution 
of a common-wealth. The reputation of 


Greece, ſtill more celebrated for its govern- 
ment than for its victories, moved the Ro- 
mans to take from thence their pattern. So 
they fent deputies to ſtudy the laws of the 
cities of Greece, and eſpecially thoſe of 


Athens, which were the moſt agreeable to 


the ſtate of their republic. Upon this mo- 
del, ten abſolute magiſtrates, who were cre- 
ated the year. after under the name of De- 
cemvirs, digeſted the laws of the twelve 
tables, which are the foundation of the 
Roman law. The people, charmed with 
the equity with which they compoſed them, 


ſuffered them to ingroſs the ſupreme power, 
which they uſed in a tyrannical manner. 
Great commotions were now oczafioned by 
the incontinence of Appius Claudius, one 
of the. Decemvirs, and by the murder of 
Virginia, whom her father choſe rather to 
Kill with his own hand, than ſuffer her to 


be proftituted to. Appius's paſſion, The 
blood of this ſecond. Lucretia rouzed the 


Roman people, and the Decemvirs were 


expelled. While the Roman laws were 
forming under the Decemvirs, Ezra, a 


doctor of the law, and, Nehemiah, gover- 


nor of God's people, newly re-eſtabliſhed 


in 


Years Fliaſhib the high prieſt animated them. by A. R. 


302. 


303. 
15 
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2 before in Judea, were reforming abuſes, and in- A, R. Tos 
CUPS forcing the obſervance of the law of Moſes Chri 


_ - by their example as well as authority. One 
an” of the principal articles of their reformati- 
on was, to oblige all the people, and par- 
ticularly the prieſts, to put away the ſtrange 

wives, whom they had married contrary to 
the law. Ezra put the ſacred books into 
order, accurately reviſed them, and col- 
lected the ancient memoirs of the people of 

God, to compoſe the two books of the 
Paralipomena, or Chronicles, whereto he 
added the hiſtory of his own time, which 
was finiſhed by Nehemiah. Their books 
conclude that long hiſtory begun by Moſes, 
and uninterruptedly continued by ſucceeding 
authors down to the rebuilding of Jeruſa- 

lem. The reſt of ſacred hiſtory is not 
written in the ſame order. While Ezra and 
| Nehemiah were forming the laſt part of that 
great work, Herodote, by profane authors cal- 
led the father of hiſtory, began to write. Thus 
the laſt authors of ſacred hiſtory coincide 
with the firſt authors of the Grecian hiſtory; 
and when it begins, that of the people of 
God, to take it only from Abraham, includ- 
ed already fifteen centuries. Herodotii g 
could not make any mention of the Jews in 
the hiſtory he has left us; and the Grecians 
had no need to be informed of any people 
dut ſuch as war, commerce, or renown made 
known to them. Judea, which was begin- 
ning with difficulty to riſe from its ruins, 
attracted no regard, It Was in thoſe un- 431. 
| happy 
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. R. Vers happy times that the Hebrew tongue ceaſed A. R. 
Chek. to be common. During the captivity, and 
afterwards by the commerce the Jews were 
obliged to have with the Chaldeans, they 
learned the Chaldaic language, which was 
very near a-kin to their own, and had almoſt 
the ſame idiom. For this reaſon they chan- 
ped the ancient figure of the Hebrew letters, 
and wrote the Hebrew with Chaldaic charac- 
ters, which were more in uſe among them, 
and eaſier to be formed. This change was 
eaſy between two neighbouring languages, 
whoſe letters had the — power, and differ- 
ed only in ſhape. From that time we find + oh 
the Holy Scripture among the Jews, only 
in Chaldaic characters; but the Samaritans 
ever retained the ancient way of writing it. 
Their poſterity have perſevered in this 
practice down to our days, and have, by 
that means, preſerved to us the Pentateuch, 
which is called Samaritan, in ancient He- 
brew characters, ſuch as we find on medals, 
and on all the monuments of ages paſt. | 
The Jews lived pretty comfortably under 
the authority of Artaxerxes. That prince, 
reduced by Cimon (ſon of Miltiades) gene- 
ral of the Athenians, to make a ſhameful 
| Prices deſpaired of conquering the Greeks 
by force, and now conſidered only how to 
profit by their diviſions; which were come 
to a great height between the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians, Theſe two ftates, by 
their jealouſy of each other, divided all 
431. Greece, Pericles an, Athenian . 88 
N ä | he 99-2 


6⁰ 


Vears before 
Chriſt. 


404. 
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the Peloponneſian war, durin which "The: A. LES 
ramenes, Thraſybulus, and Alcibiades, Chriſt. 
Athenians, rendered themſelves renowned. 

In it too Braſidas and Myndarus, Lacede- 
monians, died bravely fighting for their 394" 


country. This war having laſted 27 years, 
ended to the advantage of Lacedemon, 
which had engaged on its fide Darius, ſur- 
named the baſtard, the ſon and ſucceſſor of 
Artaxerxes. Lyſander, captain of the 350. 
Lacedemonian fleet, took Athens, and al- 
tered its form of government. But Perſia 


ſoon perceived ſhe had rendered the Lace- 


401. 


demonians too powerful. They ſupported 353. 
the young Cyrus in his revolt againſt ar- 9. 
taxerxes his Ger brother, called Mnemon 


on account of his great memory, the ſon 590. 


and ſucceſſor of Darius. That young prince, 
faved from confinement and death by his 
mother Pariſatis, meditates vengeance, wins 
the hearts of the Satraps by his endearing 
manner, over-runs the lefler Afia, marches 


to give battle to the king his brother in the 


treat, which was, in the end, conducted by 
| Xenophon, a great philoſopher and captain, 


heart of his empire, wounds him with his 
own hand, and too ſoon thinking himſelf 71. 
ſure of the victory, periſhes through his own | 

raſhneſs. The ten thouſand Grecians who 
followed his fortune, make that amazing re- 


who has wrote the hiſtory of it. The La- 
cedemonians continued their attacks upon 
the Perfian empire, which Ageſilaus, King 
of Sparta, made to tremble in the 3 358. 
Al 


O. 


Vears 
before 
Chriſt, 


694 


301. 
390. 


$71. 
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* ; but the diviſions of Greece called him A. R. 


home to his own country. About that 
time the city of Veii, the formidable rival 
of Rome's glory, after a ſiege of ten years, 
and a great deal of various ſucceſs, was $60, 
taken by the Romans, under the conduct of 
Camillus. His generofity gained him alſo 
another conqueſt. The Faliſci, whom he 


beſieged, ſurrendered to him, being touched 


with his ſending them back their children, 
whom a ſ{chool-maſter had delivered up in- 

to his hands. Rome would not conquer 

by treachery, nor take advantage of the per- 

fidy of. a villain, who abuſed the obedience 

of an innocent age. A little after, the Galli 963, 
Senones entered Italy, and laid ſiege to Clu- 

ſium. They gained over the Romans the * 


famous battle of Allia. Rome was taken 


and burned. While the Romans defended 


themſelves in the capital, their affairs were 


retrieved by Camillus, whom they had 


baniſned. The Gauls had remained ſeven _ I. i. e. 


ib. ii. c. 
months maſters of Rome, when being neceſ- ee ii. c 


ſarily called elſewhere, they withdrew them- 
ſelves, loaded with booty. During the 383. 
broils of Greece, Epaminondas the The-. — 


ban ſignalized himſelf by his equity and 


moderation, as much as by his victories. 
*Tis remarked of him, that he laid it down 
as an inviolable rule, never to make a lye, 


even in jeſt, His great actions ſhine forth _ 


in the laſt years of Mnemon, and firſt of 


Ochus. 
| Fe 


| 
bl 
1 
=. 
| 

| 
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n | —_— + You 
1 befor Under fo great a captain the Thebans A. R. befo! 
48 are victorious, and the power of Lacedemon Chri 


359. is brought low. That of the kings of 395. 
Macedon begins with Philip the father of ___- 
Alexander the great. Notwithſtanding the 
' oppoſition of Ochus and Arſes his ſon, 
kings of Perſia, and the ſtill greater diffi- 
culties created him in Athens by the elo- | 
gquence of Demoſthenes, a powerful aſſerter 335. 
| of liberty, that ictorious prince, in the ſpace 
1 of twenty years, ſubjected all Greece, where 
| the battle of Cheronea, which he gained 
over the Athenians and their allies, gave 
338. him an abſolute power. In that famops 416. 
battle, whilſt he broke the Athenians, he 
had the joy to ſee Alexander, at the age of 


eighteen, plunge through the Theban # 

troops, of Epaminondas's diſcipline, and 334. 
among others, the Sacred Troop, called the 333. 
Friends, which thought itſelf invincible. 331. 
Thus maſter of Greece, and ſupported by | 
a ſon of ſo great hopes, he begun to con- 330. 
ceive higher deſigns, and meditated nothing 1 
leſs than the ruin of the Perſians, againſt 324. 
whom he was declared captain-general | 

337- But their overthrow was reſerved for Alet- 417, 
ander. In the midſt of the ſolemnities of 333. 


a a ſecond marriage, Philip was aſſaſſinated by 
336. Pauſanias, a young man of a good * 

| to whom he had not done juſtice. The 

eunuch Bagoas, in the ſame year, killed 

Arſes, king of Perſia, and gave the king- 

dom to Darius, ſon of Arſames, ſurnamed 

Codomannus, This prince, by his valour, 

challenges 


. R. 


—— 


16. 


before 


Chriſt. 
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reſpects the moſt probable, which makes 
him deſcended from the royal family. Thus 
two brave kings begun their reigns together, 


Darius, ſon of Arſames, and Alexander, ſon 


Years challenges our aſſent to the opinion, in other A. R. 


of Philip. They looked upon each other 


with a jealous eye, and ſeemed born to dif- 


pute the empire of the world. But Alex- 


335. 


ander was willing to eſtabliſh himſelf, before 
he attacked his rival. He revenged the 
death of his father; he ſubdued the rebel- 
lious nations, who deſpiſed his youth; he 


beat the Greeks, who vainly attempted to 
| ſhake off the yoke; and deftroyed Thebes, 


where he ſpared nothing but the houſe and 


deſcendants bf Pindar, whoſe odes were ad- 


mired in Greece. 


among the Jews. 


Powerful and victorious 
he marches, after ſo many exploits, at the 
head of the Grecians, againſt Darius, whom 
he defeats in three pitched battles, enters 
triumphant into Babylon and Suſa, demo- 
liſnes Perſepolis, the ancient ſeat of the 
kings of Perſia, puſhes his conqueſts as far 
as the Indies, and returns to Babylon, where 
he dies, in the 33d year of his age. 

In his time Manaſſes, brother of Jaddus 
the high-prieſt, raiſed ſome commotions 
He had married the 
daughter of Sanballat a Samaritan, whom 
Darius had made Satrap of that country. 
Rather than put away this ſtranger, to which 
the council of Jeruſalem, and his brother 
Jaddus, would oblige him, he embraced the 
ſchiſm of the Samaritans, Many Jews, to 
avoid 
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Years before avoid like cenſures, joined "TRY From A. R. 


Chriſt. 


$32 . 


ſerted his maſtei, and carried N oops over 


With the Samnites her neighbours, and had 429, 


that time he reſolved to build a temple near 


Samaria, upon mount Gerizim, which the 
Samaritans accounted holy, and to make 


himſelf high- prieſt of it. His father-in-law, 


who was in great favour with Darius, aſſur- 
ed him of that prince's protection, and the 
conſequences proved ſtill "_ favourable 
to him. Alexander aroſe: Sanballat de- 422, 


to the victors during the. fiege of Tyre. 
And thus he obtained all he wanted; the 
temple of Gerizim was built, and the am- 


bition of Manaſſes was ſatisfied. The Jews, 


however, ſtill faithful to the Perſians, refu- 
ſed Alexander the ſuccours he demanded of 
them. He marched to Jeruſalem, breath- 


ing revenge; but his wrath was turned away 


upon ſeeing the high- prieſt come out to 
meet him, with the prieſts in their ceremo- 
nial robes, preceded by all the people cloa- 
thed in white. He was ſhewn ſome pro- 
phecies, which foretold his vicor:es: the _— 
prophecies were thoſe of Daniel. He 8 
granted the Jews all their requeſts, and they : 
obſerved the ſame fidelity to him, they had 
ever done to the kings of Perſia. 

During his conqueſts, Rome was engaged 428. 


the utmoſt difficulty to reduce them, not- 430. 
withſtanding the valour and conduct of 
Papyrius Curſor, the moſt illuſtrious of her 
generals. After the death of Alexander, 
his empire was divided. Perdiccas, Ptole- 

| my 
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my ſon of Lagus, Antigonus, Seleucus, A. R. 
Lyſimachus, Antipater, and his ſon Caſſan- 


der; in a word, all his captains trained up 
in war under ſo great a conqueror, thought 
to make themſelves maſters of it by force 
of arms. They ſacrificed to their ambition 
the whole family of Alexander, his brother, 
his mother, his wives; his children, and 
his very ſiſters: nothing was to be ſeen 


but bloody battles, and dreadful revoluti- 
ons. In the midſt of ſo many diforders, 


ſeveral nations of Aſia Minor, and the 
neighbourhood, ſet themſelves free, and 
formed the kingdoms of Pontus, Bithynia, 


and Pergamus. The goodneſs of the ſoil 


made them afterwards rich and powerful. 
The Armenians too threw off at the ſame 


time the Macedonian yoke, and became a 
great kingdom. The two Mithridates, fa- 


ther and ſon, founded that of Cappado- 
cia. But the two moſt powerful monarchies 
that then aroſe, were, that of Egypt 
founded by Ptolemy ſon of Lagus, from 


whom proceed the LDagidæ, and that of 


Aſia, or Syria, founded by Seleucus, from 


"i . 
R. . 
Chriſt. 
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324. 
318. 
316. 
2. 310. 
309. 
323. 
312 
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30. 


whom come the Seleucidæ. The latter 
comprehended, beſides Syria, thoſe vaſt and 
rich provinces of the upper Aſia, which 


compoſed the empire of the Perſians. Thus 
the whole Eaſt became ſubject to Greece, 


and learned its language ; while Greece 1t- 
ſelf was oppreſſed by Alexander's captains: 
Macedon his ancient kingdom, which gave 
maſters to the Eaſt, fell a prey to the 

LS ” firſt 
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other out of that kingdom. Pyrchus, king 458. 
of Epirus, who had ſeized on part of it, 


was expelled by Antigonus's ſon, Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, whom he expelled alſo 460. 
in his turn: He is himſelf driven out once 465. 
more by Lyſimachus, and Lyſimachus by 468. 
Seleucus, whom Ptolemy Ceraunus, being 473. 


expelled Egypt by his father Ptolemy I. 
treacherouſly murdered, notwithſtanding 
the favours he had received from him. 
This perfidious villain had no ſooner uſurped 474. 


Macedon, than he was attacked by the 


Gauls, and fell in a battle he fought with 
them. During the troubles of the Eaft 475. 


they came into the leſſer Aſia, headed by 


their king Brennus; and ſettled in Gallo- 
grecia, or Galatia, ſo called from their 


name, whence they penetrated into Mace- 


donia, which they ravaged, and made all 
Greece tremble. But their army periſhed 
in the facrilegious. attempt upon the temple 
of Delphos. That nation was ever enter- 476, 
prizing, but every where © unſucceſsful. 

Some years before the affair of Delphos, 471. 
the Gauls of . Italy, whom their continual 3 


terrour of the Romans, were ftirred up 
againſt them by the Samnites, the Bruti- 
ans, and the Hetrurians. They gained at 
firſt a new victory, but ſullied the glory of 


it by putting to death ſome. ambaſſadors. 
The Romans fired with indignation, march 


againſt them, Geteat them, invade their 
territories, 
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and reduce the other to ſue for peace. Af- 


ter the eaſtern Gauls were driven out of 


Greece, Antigonus Gonatas, ſon of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, who had reigned twelve 


years in Greece, but little of that time in 


peace, made an eaſy purchaſe of Macedo- 
nia. Pyrrhus was employed elſewhere. 
Expelled that kingdom, he hoped to ſatisfy 
his ambition by the conqueſt of Italy, whi- 


4 


' territories, where they plant a colony, beit A. R. 
them twice more, ſubject one part of them, 


472. 


477. 


474. 


ther he was called by the Tarentines. The 


battle, which the Romans had won over 
them and the Samnites, left them no other 
reſource. He gained ſome victories over 
the Romans, which brought them very 


low. The elephants of Pyrrhus aftoniſhed 475: 


them : but the conſul Fabricius ſoon ſhewed 


the Romans, that Pyrrhus might be con- 
quered. The king and the conſul ſeemed 
to diſpute the glory of generoſity, yet 
more than that of arms : Pyrrhus gave up 


to the conſul all the priſoners without 


ranſom, ſaying, That war ſhould be 


„ made with ſteel, not with ſilver:“ and 


278. 


him with an offer to poiſon his maſter. In 


theſe days the Jewiſh religion and nation 


Fabricius ſent back to the king, his456, 
perfidious phyſician, who had come to 


begins to be known among the Greeks. _ 


That people, well treated by the kings of 
Syria, lived quietly according to its own 
laws. Antiochus Theus, grandſon of Se- 
leucus, ſpread them over the leſſer Aſia, 
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whence they extended themſelves into A. R. 
Greece, and every where enjoyed the ſame Jof. Ant. 


privileges and liberties with the other citi- 

zens. Ptolemy, ſon of Lagus, had already 
ſettled them in Egypt. Under his ſon 
Ptolemy Philadelphus their Scriptures were 
turned into Greek, and then appeared that 
celebrated verſion, called the Septuagint. 
It was performed by ſeventy old men, whom 


Eleazar the high-prieſt had ſent to the king,. 


at his deſire. Some will have it, that they 
tranſlated no more than the Pentateuch. 
The reſt of the ſacred books might after- 
wards have been put into Greek for the uſe 
of the Jews, that were diſperſed over Egypt 
and Greece, where they forgot not only 
their own ancient language, which was the 
Hebrew, but alſo the Chaldaic, which they 
had learned in their captivity. They form- 
ed to themſelves a Greek mixed with He- 


braiſms, which 1s called the Helleniftic lan- 


guage; and in this both the Septuagint, 


and the whole New Teſtament are written. 


During this diſperſion of the Jews, their 
temple was celebrated over the whole earth, 
and all the eaſtern kings preſented there 


their offerings. The attention of the Weſt 


was fixed upon the war between te Romans 


and Pyrrhus. At length, that king was 479. 
defeated hy the conſul Curius, and repaſſed 
into Epirus. He had not been long at reſt 
there, when he propoſed to indemnify him- 


{elf on Macedon for his ill ſucceſs in Italy. 


Antigonus Gonatas was confined to Theſ- 480, 


falonica, | 


Yea 
befc 
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falonica, being forced to quit to Pyrrhus all A. R, 
the reſt of the kingdom. He again took 482. 


courage, whilſt the reſtleſs and ambitious 
Pyrrhus made war upon the Lacedemo- 
nians and Argives. The two adverſe kings 
were brought into Argos at one and the 


| fame time, by two oppoſite factions, and 


two different gates. A great battle was 


fought in the city, where a mother ſeeing 


her ſon purſued by Pyrrhus, whom he had 
wounded, knocked out that prince's brains 
with a ſtone. Antigonus thus rid of ſuch 
an enemy, recovered Mace lon, which, after 
ſome revolutions, remain2d 'n the peaceable 


_ Poſſeſſion of his family. The Achean league 


prevented its growth in power. This 
was the laſt bulwark of the liberty of Greece, 
and this it was, which produced her laſt 
heroes in Aratus and Philopemen. The 
Tarentines, whom Pyrrhus had amuſed 
with hopes, called the Carthaginians to their 
aid after his death. But this ſuccour pro- 


ved of no uſe to them: they were beat witlt 


the Brutians and Samnites their allies, 
| Theſe, after ſeventy-two years continual 


war, were forced to ſubmit to the Roman 
yoke, Tarentum quickly followed them: 
the neighbouring ſtates could not hold out: 
and thus all the ancient nations of Italy 
were ſubdued. The Gauls, often beat, 


durſt not ſtir. After 480 years war, the pa 


Romans finding themſelves maſters of Italy, i. 
began to turn their eyes abroad: they now 
conceived a jealouſy of the Carthaginians 
i 1 FF > growing 
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Ch, before growing too powerful in their neighbour- A. R. * | 
Chriſt hood, by the conqueſts they were making | F 


in Sicily; from whence they had made an 
attack upon them and upon Italy, by com- 
ing: to the aſſiſtance of the Tarentines. The 
| republic of Carthage commanded both 
| coaſts of the Mediterxanean. Befides that Lk 24 
| of Afric, which the almoſt entirely poſſeſſed, 
= ſhe had extended herſelf on the Spaniſh 
| | ſide through the Streights. Thus miſtreſs 
1 of the ſea, and of commerce, ſhe had ſeized 
1 on the iſlands of Corſica and Sardinia. 
= 7 Sicily had difficulty to defend itfelf, and 
Italy was too nearly threatened not to be 
364. alarmed. Hence the Punic wars, notwith-490, 
| ſtanding treaties, but ill obſerved on both —— 
f fides. The firſt taught the Romans to 
1 fight upon the ſea. They were preſently 
1 maſters in an art which they were not ac- 
| | ere with; and the conſul Duilius, who 
ought the firft naval battle, gained it. Re-494. 
259. gulus ſupported that glory, and landed in49 8 
256. Afric, where he had to engage that prodi- 498, 
1 gious ſerpent, againſt which he was oblig 
to employ his whole army. Every thing. 23 
yields: Carthage reduced to the laſt ex- 
7 tremity, is ſaved ſolely by the aid of Xan- 
255+ tippus the Lacedemonian. The Roman 499. 
general is beat and taken; but his captivity | 
[ renders him more glorious than his victo- 
=} ries. Being ſent back, upon his parole, to 
1 negotiate an exchange of priſoners, he 
comes and maintains in the ſenate the law, 


which cut off all hope from ſuch as ſuffered 
themſelves 
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before 
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238, 


eſtabliſning her dominion in Spain, which 


certain death. Two dreadful ſhipwrecks 


forced the Romans to abandon, once more, 


Victory remained long doubtful between the 


two nations, and the Romans were ready to 


yield: but they repaired their fleet. One 


ſingle battle decided, and the conſul Luta- 


tius put an end to the war. Carthage was 


obliged to pay tribute, and to give up, to- 


gether with Sicily, all the iſlands that lay 
between Sicily and Italy. The Romans 
gained that whole iſland, except what be- 


longed to Hiero king of Syracuſe their ally. 


the empire of the ſea to the Carthaginians. | 


513. 


After the war was ended, the Carthaginians Polyb, lib. i. 


c. 62, 63. ub, 


had like to have been rained by an infur-;- ** A 


rection of their army. They had, accord- 
ing to their cuſtom, compoſed it of foreign 
troops, who revolted for their pay. Their 
cruel government cauſed almoſt all 


the cities of their empire to join thoſe mu- 
tinous troops; and Carthage, cloſely beſie- 


ged, had been undone, but for Hamilcar, 


ſurnamed Barcas, He alone had ſupport- 


ed the laſt war. To him his citizens owed 


alſo the victory they got over the rebels: 


but it coſt them Sardinia, which the revolt 
of their garriſon laid open to the Romans. 


316, 


For fear of involving herſelf in a new quar- . li 


rel with them, Carthage yielded up, with79- © 


reluctance, that important iſland, and ſub- 


mitted to an augmentation of hey tribute. 


She now turned her thoughts towards re- 
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had hay ſhaken by the revolt. Hamilcar A. R. 
paſſed into that province with his ſon Hanni- 424. 


bal, then but nine years old; and there fell 
in a battle, During nine years that he 
carried on the war there with equal conduct 


and courage, his ſon was forming under fo 


great a captain, and at the fame time im- 


bibing an implacable hatred to the Romans. 


His kinſman Aſdrubal was appointed his 


father's ſucceſſor. He governed his pro- 
vince with a great deal of prudence, and 
built in it New Carthage, which held Spain 
in ſubjection. The Romans were engaged 
in a war with Teuta Queen of Illyria, who 
exerciſed piracies all along the coaſt with 
impunity. Fluſhed with the booty ſhe 
made of the Greeks and people of Epirus, 


ſhe deſpiſed the Romans, and put their 


ambaſſador to death. But ſhe was ſoon 


Polyb. lib, 7 
F. 21, 22. 


Id. eod. lib. c. 
fe 


humbled: the Romans left her nothing but 52 
a ſmall _ of Illyria, and gained the land 524 


of Corfu, which that queen had uſurped. 


They then cauſed themſelves to be reſpected 


in Greece by a ſolemn embaſſy, and this was 
the firſt time their power was known there, 
Aſdrubal's great progreſs gave them ſome 
jealouſy, but the Gauls of Italy diverted 
their attention from the affairs of Spain. 
Five and forty years had they remained 
quiet. The Nth: who had grown up in 


that time, thought no more of paſt loſſes, 
but began to threaten Rome. The Ro- 
mans, in order to attack with the more ſecu- 


Fity ſuch turbulent neighbours firſt i 
ſurg 
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to paſs beyond the Ebro. The war be- 
tween the Romans and Gauls was carried 
on with fury on both ſides: the Tranſal- 
pines joined the Ciſalpines: all were beaten. 


Concolitanus, one of the Gauliſh kings, was 


taken in battle: Aneroeſtus, another king, 


killed himſelf, The Romans, victorious, + 


paſſed the Po, for the firſt time, being re- 
ſolved to ſtrip the Gauls of the lands adja- 


cent to that river, of which they had been 


in poſſeſſion” for ſo many ages. Victory 


followed them, wherever they went : Milan 


was taken; almoſt the whole country was 


ay. 6 6 About this time Aſdrubal died; 
an 


Hannibal, though but five and twenty 
ears of age, was made choice of to fill his 


place. From that moment war was fore- 


ſeen. The new governor undertook openly 
to ſubdue Spain, without any regard to 


treaties, Then Rome heard the complaints 


of Saguntum her ally. Roman ambaſiadors 
go to Carthage, The Carthaginians, now 
recovered, were no longer in the humour 


535. 


of yielding, Sicily ſnatched out of their | 
hands, Sardinia unjuſtly taken from them, 


and the augmented tribute, ſtuck deeply in 
their ſtomachs. So the faction that was for 
abandoning Hannibal, found itſelf but 
weak. That general had his eyes every 


where. Some ſecret embaſſies had afured 


him of the Gauls of Italy, who, no longer 
in condition to attempt any thing by their 


own 


534. 
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Years before Own ſtrength, embraced this opportunity of A. * Lars. 


it; 
— retrieving themſelves. Hannibal croſſes —_ 
the Ebro, the Pyrenees, the whole Tran- 203. 


ſalpine Gaul, the Alps, and falls down, as 
it were in a moment, upon Italy. The 
Gauls do not fail to ſtrengthen his army, 202. 
and make a laſt effort for their liberty, 
219, Pour battles loſt threaten the fall of Rome. 5 36. 
217. Sicily ſides with the conqueror. Hierony- 537. 
216. mus, king of Syracuſe, declares againſt 538. 
215. the n almoſt all Italy abandons 539. 
212. them; and the laſt reſource of the republic 342. 250. 
ſeems cut off in Spain with the two Scipio's. 
In ſuch extremities Rome owed its preſer- 
vation to three great men. The conſtancy 
of Fabius Maximus, who, deſpiſing popu- 
lar clamours, made war by way of retreat, 
was a bulwark to his country. Marcellus, „540. 
who raiſed the ſiege of Nola, and took Sy-54 542. 
racuſe, inſpired the troops with new vigour 
by thoſe actions. But Rome, though ſhe 
admired theſe two great men, thought ſhe 
ſaw ſomewhat ſtill greater in the young 
Scipio. The wonderful ſucceſs of his coun- 
ſels, confirmed the entertained opinion, that 
he was of race divine, and that he converſed 
211. with the gods. At the age of four and 542. 
210. twenty, he undertakes to go into Spain, 544. 
| where his father and uncle had juſt before 
loſt their lives : he attacks New Carthage, 
as if he had acted by inſpiration, and his 
ſoldiers carry it at the firft aſſault. All that 
206. ſee him are won over to the Roman people: 548. 
the * grye up Spain to him : 


upon 
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upon his rival in Afric, kings ſubmit to A. R. 


him: Carthage trembles in her turn, and 
ſees her armies defeated. Hannibal, fix- 
teen years victorious, is in vam called 
home, and cannot defend his country : 
Scipio gives law to it; the name of Afri- 
canus is his reward. The Roman people 


551. 


532. 


having humbled the Gauls and Africans, 


ſees nothing more to fear, and henceforth 


makes war with hazard. 

In the middle of the firſt Punic war, 
Theodotus, governor of Bactria, withdrew . 
a thouſand cities from the obedience of An- 
tiochus, ſurnamed Theus, ſon to Antiochus 
Soter king of Syria. Almoſt all the Eaſt 
followed this example. The Parthians re- 


volted under the conduct of Arſaces, chief 


of the houſe of the Arſacidæ, and formder 


fet againſt each other, meditated nothing 


but mutual deſtruction, either by force or 


504. 


of an empire, which extended by degrees 
over all the upper Afia. 
The kings of Syria and Egypt, bloodily 


fraud. Damaſcus and its territory, called 


Celo-Syria, which was frontier to both 
kingdoms, was the ſubject of their quarrels, 


and the affairs of Aſia were entirely diſtinct | 
from thoſe of Europe, 


During all theſe times philoſophy flouriſh- 


ed in Greece. The Italic and Ionic ſects 


ſtored i it with great men, amongſt whom crept 
in a number of extravagants, whom, how- 
ever, Greece, fond of novelty, honoured 
with the name of Philoſophers. In the 

time 
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tmp of C yrus and Cambyſes, Pythagoras A. R. 


commenced the Italic ſect in Great Greece, 


in the neighbourhood of Naples. Much 
about the ſame time Thales the Mileſian 


formed the Tonic ſect. Thence ſprung thoſe 


great philoſophers, Heraclitus, Democritus, 


Empedocles, Parmenides; Anaxagoras, who, 


a little before the Peloponnefian war, de- 


monſtrated the world framed by an eternal 


ſpirit; Socrates, who, a little after brought 


back philoſophy to the ſtudy of good man- 
ners, and was the parent _ moral philo- 
ſophy; Plato his diſciple, head of the aca- 
demy; Ariſtotle Plato's ſcholar, and pre- 

ceptor to Alexander, chief of the Peripate- 
tics; under Alexander's ſucceſſors, Zeno, 


called the Cittian, from a town in 'the iſle 
of Cyprus, where he was born, chief of the 
Stoics; and Epicurus the Athenian, head of 
the philoſophers named after him: if, in- 


deed, we may ſtile thoſe men philoſophers, 


who openly denied a providence, and quite 
ignorant of moral duty, defined virtye by 


leaſure. We may reckon among the 


_ greateſt philoſophers Hippocrates, the fa- 


ther of phyſic, who ſhone amidſt the reſt in 


thoſe happy days of Greece. The Romans 
had at the fame time another kind of — 


loſophy, which did by no means conſi 
diſputations, and diſcourſes; but in fruga- 


lity, in poverty, in the labours of a rural 


life, and in the toils of war, they placing 


their glory in in that of their country, and of 
che 
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Years the Roman name: which at length rendered A. N. 


_ them maſters of Italy and Carthage. 


INE. In the 552d year from the foundation of 


och: 
beipio, Rome, about 250 years after the foundation 


or the of the Perſian monarchy, and 202 before 


—_— Jeſus Chriſt, Carthage was ſubjected to the 


552. 


thage, Romans. Hannibal, however, continued 


202. to raiſe them up enemies under-hand, where- 
ever he could: but he did only draw all his 


friends, both old and new, into the ruin of 


198. his country and his own. By the victo- 


196. ries of the conſul Flaminius, Philip king of 


Macedon, an ally of the Carthaginians, was 
humbled, the other kings of Macedon 
brought low, and Greece freed from their 
yoke. The Romans attempted to procure 
the death of Hannibal, whom they found 


ſtill formidable, even after his overthrow. 


195. That great captain, forced to fly his coun- 
try, ſtirred up the Eaſt againſt them, and 


19 3. drew their arms into Afia, Through his 


powerful perſuaſions, Antiochus, ſurnamed 
= Magnus, king of Syria, became jealous of 
their power, and made war upon them: 
but in carrying it on he did not follow the 
counſels of Hannibal, who had engaged 


him in it. Beat by ſea and land, he recei- 


ved the terms impoſed on him by the con- 
ſul Lucius Scipio, brother of Scipio Afri- 


canus, and was confined to mount Taurus. 


182, Hannibal having fled for refuge to Pruſias 


king of Bithynia, eſcaped the hands of the 
Romans by poiſon. They are now dread- 


d all over the earth, and will no longer 


{ufer 


559. 
561 


572. 
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| 8 ſuffer any other power but theirs. Kings A. k. 3 
were obliged to give them their children as Chriſt. 
hoſtages of their fidelity. Antiochus, after- 
wards called Illuſtris, or Epiphanes, ſecond 
ſon of Antiochus Magnus king of Syria, 
| remained a long time at Rome in that qua- 
176. lity: but about the end of the reign of 378. 
Seleucus Philopator, his elder brother, he 167. 
was reſtored; and the Romans would have 166. 
in his ſtead, Demetrius Soter the king's | | 
473. ſon, then ten years of age. In this critical 379. 
juncture, Seleucus died; and Antiochus 
uſurped the kingdom of his nephew. The 
Romans were intent upon the affairs ß 
Macedon, where Perſeus was diſturbing his 
neighbours, and would no longer ſtand to 
the conditions impoſed on his father king 
373. Philip. Then begun the perſecutions of 581. 
the people of God. Antiochus Illuftris 
reigned like a mad-man: he bent all his 
2 fury againſt the Jews, and attempted to 
deſtroy the temple, the law of Moſes, and 
171. the whole nation. The authority of the 583. 
Romans kept him from making himſelf 
maſter of Egypt. They made war upon 
Perſeus, who being readier to undertake 
than to execute, loft his allies by his cove- 
touſneſs, and his armies by his cowardice. 
168. Vanquiſhed by the Conſul Paulus Æmilius, 580, 
he was forced to ſurrender himſelf into his 116 
hands. Gentius king of IIlyria his ally, | ou 
reduced in thirty days by the Pretor Ani- 
cius, had juſt met with a like fate. The 
— of — which had ſtood 


even | 


165. 
164. 


. 


before 
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dred given maſters, not only to Greece, but 
even to the whole Eaſt, was now no more 


Yars ſeven hundred ears, and had near two hun- A. R. 5 


than a Roman province. The fury of An- 


167. 


106. 


165. . 
164. 


tiochus increaſed againſt God's people. 


has, and imitator of his zeal; the injuncti- 
ons he gives on his death- bed for the ſafety 
of his people; the victories of Judas Mac- 
cabeus his ſon, notwithſtanding the infinite 
number of his enemies; the riſe of the 
family of the Aſmoneans, or Maccabees; 
the new dedication of the temple, which 


the Gentiles had profaned, the pontificate 
of Judas, and the glory of the prieſthood re- 


ſtored; the death of Antiochus befitting his 
impiety and pride; his feigned converſion 


Then do we ſee, the noble ſtand made by 
Mattathias the prieſt, of the race of Phine- 


during his laſt illneſs, and the unappeaſed 


wrath of God upon that haughty king. 
His ſon Antiochus Eupator, yet a minor, 
ſucceeded him, under the guardianſhip of 
Lyfias his governor. During this mino- 
rity, Demetrius Soter, who was at Rome as 


an hoſtage, thought he- might get himſelf 


reſtored; but he could not prevail with the 


| ſenate to ſend him back into his kingdom: 


162, 


the Roman policy choſe rather an infant 


king. Under Antiochus Eupator the per- 


ſecution of God's people, and the victories 
of Judas Maccabeus continue. Diviſion 


takes place in the kingdom of Syria. De- 


metrius makes his eſcape from Rome; his 


people acknowledge him; the young Antia- 
of: | : chus 


— before chus is put to death with Lyſias his tutor. A. R. Y* 


161. 


44 


150. 
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But the Jews are no better treated under - 
Demetrius, than they were under his pre- 1 
deceſſors; and he meets with the ſame 25 


fortune; his generals are beat by Judas 


| Maccabeus; and the hand of the —.— 


Nicanor, which he had ſo often ſtretched 

out againſt the temple, 1s hung up before it. 

But not long after, Judas, overpowered by 593. 16 
numbers, was ſlain fighting with aſtoniſnin 

bravery. His brother Jonathan ſucceeds 

to his command, and ſupports his reputati- 


on. Though reduced to extremity, his 


courage never failed him. The Romans, 
fond to humble the kings of Syria, granted 


the Jews their protection, as alſo the alli- 


ance which Judas had ſent to requeſt of 
them, yet without any ſuccours: however, 
the glory of the Roman name proved no 
ſmall ſupport to the diſtreſſed people. -The 600, 
troubles of Syria increaſed daily. Alexan- 

der Balas, who boaſted himſelf the ſon of 
Antiochus Illuſtris, was placed upon the 


throne by the people of Antioch, The 


kings of Egypt, perpetual foes to Syria, 
fomented its diviſions, in order to profit by 
them. Ptolemy Philometer ſupported Ba- 
las: the war was bloody: Demetrius Soter 604. 
was Killed in it, and left to revenge his 
death, only two young princes, yet under 
age, Demetrius Nicator, and Antiochus 


Sidetes. | hus the uſurper remained in 14 


peaceable poſſeſſion, and the King of Egypt 


gave him his Gauge Cleopatra in mar- 


riage. 


604. 
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riage. Balas, now fancying himſelf dernen R. 
all danger, plunged into debauchery, and _' , 

drew upon himſelf the contempt of all his ; 

ſubjects. At this time Philometor judged 604. 
the famous proceſs, which the Samaritans 


raiſed againſt the Jews. Thoſe ſchiſmatics, 


ever ſet againſt the people of God, never 
failed to join their enemies; and, in order Jo. Ant. xii, 
to pleaſe Antiochus Illuſtris their perſecu-7: 


tor, had dedicated their temple on mount 587. 


Gerizim to Jupiter Hoſpitalis. Notwith- 
ſtanding this profanation, thoſe impious 
wretches had the boldneſs, ſome time after, 
to maintain, before Ptolemy Philometor at 
Alexandria, that this temple ought to be 
preferred to that of Jeruſalem. The par- 


ties debated it before the king, and engaged 


on both fides, upon pain of death, to make 


good their pretenſions, from the expreſs Joſ. Ant. lib, 
terms of the law of Moſes. The Jews ii © 6. 
gained their cauſe, and the Samaritans were 

puniſhed with death, according to agree- 


ment. The ſame king gave permiſſion to Ibid, 
Onias, of the prieſtly race, to build in 
Egypt the temple of Heliopolis, after the 


model of that of Jeruſalem : an underta- 


king which was condemned by the whole 


148. 


council of the Jews, and judged contrary 
to the law. In the mean time Carthage 
was beſtirring herſelf again, being unable to 
bear the laws which Scipio Africanus had 


impoſed on her. The Romans reſolved her 606. 


total overthrow, and the third Punic war 


was undertaken. Young Demetrius Nica- 
ns. G tor, 
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tor, now paſt childhood, began to think A. R. 


of recovering the throne of his anceſtors ; 
and the ſoftneſs of the uſurper gave him 


every thing to hope. Balas was troubled 608. 


at his approach: his father-in-law Philome- 
tor declared againſt him, becauſe Balas 
would not ſuffer him to ſeize upon his 
kingdom : the ambitious Cleopatra his 


wife forſook him, to marry his enemy, and 


he was cut off by the hand of his own 


ple, after the loſs of a battle. Philoannaviia 
died a few days after, of the wounds he 


there received, and Syria was delivered 


from both her enemies. The world ſaw at 


that ſame time the fall of two great cities. 


Carthage was taken, and reduced to aſhes 
by Scipio Amilianus, who, by that victory, 
confirmed the furname of Africanus in his 
family, and approved himſelf the worthy 


heir of the great Scipio his grandfather. 


Corinth ſnared the ſame fate, and the 


Achean republic periſhed with it. The 
conſul Mummius razed to the ground that 


city, the moſt voluptuous, and moſt adorn⸗ 


144. 


ed in Greece. He tranſported its incom- 
parable ſtatues to Rome, without knowing 
the value of them. The Romans were ig- 
norant of the arts of Greece, and content- 
ed themſelves with the knowledge of war, 

litics, and agriculture. During the trou- 
Þles of Syria the. Jews fortified themſelves : 


Jonathan was courted by both parties, and 


Nicator, victorious, treated him as his bro- 
ther. His kindneſs was ſoon requited : for 610. 


In 
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in a n the Jaws coming Gently toA, R, | | 


his aid, delivered him out of the hands of 
the rebels. Jonathan was loaded with ho- 
ncurs; but when once the king thought 
_ himſelf ſecure, he reſumed the deſigns of 
his anceſtors, and the Jews were haraſſed as 
formerly. The troubles of Syria broke 
out a-freſh : Diodorus, ſurnamed Tryphon, 

brought up a ſon of Balas, whom he named 
Antiochus Theus, and ſerved him for a 
guardian during his mi nority. The pride 
of Demetrius cauſed an inſurrection againſt 
him; all Syria was- in a flame: Jonathan 
knew how to improve the conjuncture, and 
renewed his alliance with the Romans. 
Every thing was proſpering with him, when 
Tryphon, by a breach of faith, cauſed him 


to be ſlain with his children. His brother 


Simon, the moſt ropes and fortunate of 
the Maccabees, ſucceeded him; and the 


Romans patronized him, as they had done 


his predeceſſors. Tryphon was no leſs trea- 
cherous to his ward Antiochus, than he had 


been to Jonathan. He put the youth to death 


by the means of phyſicians, upon pretence 


of cauſing him to be cut for the ſtone, which 


he had not, and made himſelf maſter of a 
part of the kingdom, Simon took the fide 
of Demetrius Nicator the lawful king, and, 

after having obtained of him the liberty of 
his country, he maintained it by force of 
arms againſt the rebel Tryphon, The Sy- 
rians were driven out of the citadel, which 
they held in Jeruſalem, and afterwards c out 


611. 


— 
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thus freed from the yoke of the Gentiles 2 642. 
the valour of Simon, veſted the royal pow- _ |. 


ers in him and his family: and Demetrius 
Ni icator conſented to this new eſtabliſhment. 


There begins the new kingdom of God's 


people, and the principality of the Aſmo- 
neans, ever joined to the high-prieſthood. 


In thoſe days the empire of the Parthians 

was extended over Bactria and the Indies 
by the victories of Mithridates, the moſt 
valiant of the Arſacide. While he was ad-013. 


vancing towards the Euphrates, Demetrius 
Nicator, invited by the people of the coun- 
try, whom Mithridates had ſubjected, hoped 
to reduce the Parthians, whom the Syrians 
treated always as rebels. He gained ſeve- 


ral victories; ; and as he was about to re- 


turn into Syria, in order to overthrow T 
hon, he fell into a ſnare, which one of . 


generals of Mithridates had laid for him; ; 


and ſo remained priſoner with the Parthians. 


Tryphon, who thought himſelf ſecured by 
that prince's misfortune, found himſelf all 


at once abandoned by his own people, They 614. 


d 10 longer ſuffer his pride. During 
the captivity "of Demetrius their lawful 
ſovereign, they entered into the ſervice of 
h:s confort Cleopatra and her children; but 


a guardian and defender was to be ſought 
for the young princes, who were not yet of 
age. This care naturally devolved upon 

Antiochus Sidetes brother of Demetrius; 


Cleopatra cauſed him to be acknowledged 
| 8 
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her huſband, eſpouſed Antiochus Sidetes; 


139. 


and the tyrant forced out of all his ſtrong 


135. 


fate war, and cauſed him to be treacherouſſy 


133. 


now maſter of the kingdom, very ſoon for- 


| Jeruſalem with much bravery, and the war, 


him grant the Jews tolerable conditions; 
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all over the kingdom: ny, ſhe did more: A. R. 
Phraates, brother and ſucceſſor to Mithri- 
dates, treated Nicator as a king, and gave 

him his daughter Rodogunè in marriage. 
Out of ſpite to this rival, Cledpatra, whom 

ſhe deprived of the crown, together with 


and reſolved to reign by all manner of 
wickedneſs. The new king attacked Ti v 61 52 


hon: Simon joined him in the enterpr ite, 


holds, came to a condign end. Aritiochus; 619, 


got the ſervices Simon had done him in his 


murdered. Whilſt he was collecting all the 
forces of Syria againſt the Jews, Joannes 
Hyrcanus, fon of Simon, ſucceeded to his 
father's pontificate, and all the people ſub- 
mitted to him. He held out the fiege of 


which Antiochus meditated againſt the Par- 
thians, to deliver his captive brother, made 


At the ſame time that this peace was con- 
cluded, the Romans, who were beginning to 
grow too rich, found formidable enemies in 
the prodigious multitude of their ſlaves. 
Ennus, a ſlave himſelf, raiſed an inſurrection 
of them in Sicily; and it took the whole 
Roman power to reduce them. A little 621. 
after, the ſucceſſion of Attalus king of Per- 
gamus, who by his will made the Roman " 
people his heir, threw the city into diviſion. | j 
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The ſeditious tribuneſhip of Tiberius Grac- 


chus, one of the firſt men in Rome, became 


his deſtruction: the whole ſenate put him to 


death by the hand of Scipio Naſica, finding 


no other means to prevent the dangerous 


diſtribution of money, with which that elo- 
quent tribune flattered the people. Scipio 
Amilianus reſtored military diſcipline, and 


that great man, who had deſtroyed Carthage, 


demoliſhed. alſo Numantia in Spain, the ſe- 622. 


cond terror of the Romans. The Parthians 
proved too weak for Sidetes: his troops, 


though corrupted by an exceflive luxury, 


had a ſurpriſing ſueceſs. Joannes Hyrca- 
nus, who had attended him in that war with 
his Jews, ſignalized his valour in it, and 
gained honour to the Jewiſh religion when 


the army halted to afford him leiſure to 


celebrate the Sabbath-day. Every thing 
yielded, and Phraates ſaw his empire redu- 


ced to its ancient limits; but, far from deſ- 
pairing of his affairs, he thought his priſoner 
might be of uſe towards his retrieving them, 


and invading Syria. In this conjuncture 


Demetrius experienced a very capricious 


fortune. He was often releaſed, and as 


often detained, according as hope or fear 


got the aſcendant in the mind of his father- 
in-law: at laſt a happy moment, in which 


Phraates faw no reſource but in the diver- 


ſion he propoſed to make in Syria by his 


means, ſet him quite at liberty, That in- 624. 
| Back the ſcale turned. Sidetes, who could 
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R | Years no otherwiſe ſupport his extravagant ex-A. R. 
R. Cheri. pences, than by intolerable rapines and ex- 
tortions, was overwhelmed all at once by 
a general inſurrection of the people, and 
periſhed with his army, which had been ſo 
oft victorious. In vain did Phraates ſend 
with all ſpeed after Demetrius: it was now 
too late: that prince had got back into his 
kingdom. His wife Cleopatra, whe wanted 
only to reign at any rate, returned quickly 
with him, and Rodogune was foon forgot. 
No Hyrcanus improved the juncture: he took 
Sichem from the Samaritans, and utterly: 
_ demoliſhed the temple of Gerizim, two hun- 
dred years after it had been built by San- 
ballat. Its deſtruction did not hinder the 
Samaritans from continuing their worſhip 
in that mountain, and the two nations re- 
129. mained irreconcilable. The year after, all 625. 
Idumea, united by the victories of Hyrca- © 
nus to the kingdom of Judea, received the 
law of Moſes with circumciſion, The Ro- 
mans continued their protection to Hyrca- 
nus, and cauſed the cities to be reſtored, 
- which the Syrians had taken from him. 
128. Thepride and violence of Demetrius Nica- 626, 
tor ſuffered not Syria to enjoy long tran- * 
quillity. The people revolted. To che- 
125. riſh their revolt, Egypt, their enemy, gave 629. 
them a king; Alexander Zebina, ſon of Ba- 
las. Demetrius was beaten, and Cleopatra, 
thinking to reign more abſolutely under her 
children, than under her huſband, brought 
p 124. him to 2 miſerable end. No better did ſhe 630, 
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mind to reign in ſpite of her. Her ſecond 
ſon Antiochus, called Grypus, was juſt re- 
turned victorious from the defeat of the re- 
bels, when Cleopatra preſented to him in633. 


form the poiſoned cup, which, her ſon warn- 


ed of her pernicious deſigns, forced herſelf 
to ſwallow. She died, and left an eternal 
bone of contention, between the children 
ſhe had had by the two brothers, Demetrius 


Nicator, and Antiochus Sidetes, Syria thus 


diſtracted, was no longer in condition of 
diſturbing the Jews. Joannes Hyrcanus 645. 
took Samaria, but could not convert the 
Samaritans. He died five years after; and 
Judea remained in the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of his two ſons, Ariſtobulus, and Alexander 650. 
Janneus; who reigned one after the other, 651. 
unmoleſted by the kings of Syria. The 
Romans ſuffered that rich kingdom to waſte 
away of itſelf, and extended their dominion 
weſtward. During the wars of Demetrius 629. 
Nicator and Zebina, they began to extend 


their domain beyond the Alps; and Sextius 630. 


having conquered the Gauls, named Salii, 
eſtabliſned in the city of Alx, a colony, 
which bears his name to this day. The 


Gauls made but a forry defence. Fabius 6 "7 
ſubdued the Allobroges, and all the neigh- 


bouring nations; and the ſame year that 63 3, 


Grypus cauſed his mother to drink the poi- 


ſon ihe had prepared for him, Gallia Nar- 
bonenſis, reduced into a province, received 
the name of a Roman province. Thus the 
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89 


Roman empire grew in * and gra- A. R. f 


dually poſſeſſed itſelf o 


the inordinate ambition of its citizens, and 
by its inteſtine broils. The moſt illuſtrious 
of the Romans became the moſt pernicious 
to the public weal. The two Gracchi, by 
flattering the people, begun diviſions, 
which did not end but with the common- 


wealth. Caius, brother of Tiberius, could 
not brook their having put to death ſo 


great a man, in ſo tragical a manner. Ani- 
mated to vengeance by impulſes, which 


were thought inſpired by the ghoſt of Tibe- 


rius, he armed all the citizens againſt one an- 


all the lands and 
ſeas of the then known world. But as fair 
as the face of the republic ſeemed outward- 
ly by its conqueſts, ſo disfigured was it by 


other, and as he was upon the point of 635. 


deſtroying the whole, he was cut off by a 


death like to that he meant to revenge. Mo- 


ney did every thing at Rome. Jugurtha 
king of Numidia, ſtained with the murder 
of his brothers, whom the Roman people 
protected, defended himſelf longer by his 
largeſſes than by his arms; and Marius, 
who compleated his overthrow, could not 
arrive at the command, but by ſpiriting up 


the people againſt the nobles. The ſlaves 
took up arms once more in Sicily; and 


their ſecond revolt coſt the Romans no leſs 
blood than the firſt, Marius beat the Teu- 
tons, Cimbrians, and other northern nati- 
ons, who were penetrating into the Gauls, 
into Spain, and into Italy, The victories 


640. 


641. 
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mt h 
> before Ks bined over them were an occaſion of A. R. Vea 


94. 


88. 
86. 


91. 


88. 


82. 


79. 


74. 


73. 


propoſing a new diſtribution of lands. Me- dee 
tellus, Who oppoſed it, was forced to give Chri 
way to the juncture, nor were the diviſions 


extinguiſhed but by the blood, of Saturnius, 


a tribune of the people. Whilſt Rome pro- 
tected Cappadocia againſt Mithridates King 660. 68. 
of Pontus, and fo great a foe yielded to 666. 


the Nin force, with Greece, which had 668. 


eſpouſed his intereſt; Italy, long exerciſed 663. 
in arms by ſo many wars, maintained either 
againft, or with the Romans, endangered 
their empire by an univerſal revolt. Rome 


f felt herſelf at the ſame time torn by the 67. 


furious animoſities of Marius and Sylla, 666. 


| 7 & foll. one of whom had made both the South and 667. 


North to tremble, and the other was the & foll. 
conqueror of Greece and Aſia. Sylla, who 
was ſtiled the fortunate, was too much ſo 


againſt his country, which his tyrannical 672, 65. 


diatorſhip brought into ſervitude. He 
might well lay voluntarily down the ſove- 675. 


reign power, but he could not hinder the 


effect of bad example. Every one would 
be maſter. Sertorius, a zealous partiſan of 
Marius, cantoned himſelf in Spain, and 680, 
entered into a league with Mithridates. 681, 
Againſt ſo great a captain, force was of no 
avail ; and Pompey could find no way of 


reducing that party but by ſowing diviſion 


in it. Not even Spartacus the gladiator, 
but thought he might afpire to the chief 
command. That ſtave cauſed no leis trou- 


ble to the pretors and conivuls, than Ni- 68g. 


thridates 


566. 
568. 


T foll. 


81. 


Vears 


before 


Chriſt. 
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thridates was creating to Lucullus. The A. R. 
war of the Gladiators became formi- 
dable to the Roman power. Craſſus 
finding difficulty to put an end to it, 
225 great Pompey behoved to be ſent 

inſt them. Lucullus was getting the 


— in the Eaſt. The Romans paſſed the 686. 


Euphrates: but their general, invincible 
ainſt the enemy, could not keep his own 


ſoldiers in their duty. Mithridates, often 
beat, but never loſing courage, was recruit- 


ing his force, and Pompey's good fortune 


ſeemed neceſſary to put a happy period to 
the war. He was juſt come from ſcouring 687. 
the ſeas of the pirates, that infeſted them 


from Syria as far as the pillars of Hercules, 
when he was ſent againſt Mithridates. His 
glory appeared then at its height. He to- 
tally ſubjected that valiant king, and Arme- | 


nia, whither he had fled for refuge; Iberia 689. 
| and Albania, which ſupported him; Syri 12691, 


torn by its factions; Judea, where the divi- 
fion of the Aſmoneans left Hyrcanus II. 
the ſon of Alexander Janneus but a ſhadow 
of power; and, in ſhort, .the whole Eaſt. 


But he had not had where to triumph over 


ſo many enemies, but for the conſul Cicero, 
who ſaved the city from the flames that 
were preparing for it by Catiline, backed 
by the moſt 1lluftrious of the Roman no- 
bility. That formidable party was ruined 


by Cicero's eloquence, rather than the arms 


of C. Antonius his colleague. The liberty 
f of the Roman _ was nothing the more 


| ſecure. 
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his great name made him abſolute maſter of Years 
all Tliberations, Julius Ceſar, by ſubdu- 696. before 
ing the Gauls, gained his country * moſt & foll. "wk 
uſeful! conqueſt it had ever made. So fig- * 


nal a ſervice enabled him to eſtabliſh his 

dominion in his country. He wanted firſt 

to equal, and then to ſurpaſs Pompey. 

Craſſus's immenſe riches made him fancy 

he might ſhare the glory of theſe two great 

men, as he did their authority. He raſhly 700. 
undertook the war againſt the Parthians, / 36. 
which proved fatal to himſelf and to his 32. 
country. The Arſacidæ victorious, inſul- 701. | 
ted with cruel railleries, the ambition of the 31. 
Romans, and the inſatiable avarice of their 

general. But the diſgrace of the Roman 

name was not the worſt effect of Craſſus's 

overthrow. His power counter- balanced 

that of Pompey and Ceſar, whom he kept 

united, as it were, againſt their will. By his 

death the mound, that confined them, Was 70 5. 


broke down. The two rivals, who had all «8 20 
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the forces of the commonwealth in their 
hands, decided their quarrel at Pharſalia by 
a bloody battle: Ceſar, victorious, appear- 706. 
ed in a moment all over the world; in 707, 
Egypt, in Afia, in Mauritania, in Spain: 708. 
conqueror on all ſides, he was acknowledged 709. 
maſter at Rome, and in the whole empire. 710; 
Brutus and Caſſius thought to ſet their fel- 82 1. 
low citizens free by murdering him as a 27. 
tyrant, notwithſtanding his clemency. Rome | : 
fell again into the hands of Mark Antony, 
Lepidus, 


Years 
before 
Chriſt. 


42. 
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Lepidus, and the young Ceſar Octavianus, A. R. 


grand nephew to Julius Ceſar, and his adopt- 
ed ſon; three inſupportable tyrants, whoſe 712. 


triumvirate and proſcriptions cannot yet be 


read without horrour. But they were too 
violent to laſt jong. Theſe three perſons 


divide the empire amongſt them. Ceſar 
keeps Italy; and changing inſtantly his for- 


mer cruelties into mildi:eſs, he makes it be- 


32. 
31. 


30. 5 


F to the victor, and maintains himſelf, 


lieved that he was drawn into them by his 
colleagues. The remains of the common-718. 
wealth periſh with Brutus and Caſſius. 722. 
Antony and Ceſar, after ruining Lepidus, 
fall next upon each other. The whole Ro-723. 
man power puts to ſea, Ceſar wins the | 
battle.of Actium: the forces of Egypt, and 
of the Eaſt, which Antony brought with 
him, are diſperſed; all his friends abandon 


him, and even his Cleopatra, for whom he 


had loſt the world. Herod the Idumean, 


who owed every thing to him, is forced to 


24. 


Vthis means, in poſſeſſion of the kingdom 
of Judea, which the weakneſs of old Hyr- 
canus had entirely.. loſt to the Aſmoneans. 
Every thing yields to Ceſar's fortune: Alex- 
andria opens her gates to him: Egypt be- 


comes a Roman province: Cleopatra, def- 


_ pairing of being able to preſerve it, kills 


27. 


herſelf after Antony: Rome ſtretches out 

her arms to Ceſar, who, under the name of727, 
Auguſtus, and title of emperor, remains 
ſole maſter of the empire. He ſubdues, 
towards the Pyrenees, the revolted Canta- 
e es 
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Years before ban and Aſturians: Ethiopia ſues for A. R. 


Chriſt. 
24. 
22. 
20. 


13. 


A. D. 


N the Parthians, in fear, ſend him 730. 
ack the ſtandards taken from Craſſus, to- 732, 
gether with all the Roman priſoners : the 734. 
Indies court his alliance: the Rheti, or Gri- 739. 
ſons, feel the force of his arms; their moun- 742. 
tains cannot defend them: Pannonia ac- 747. 
knowledges him: Germany dreads him; 
and the Weſer receives His laws. Victori- 
ous by ſea and land, he ſhuts the temple of 
3 Kg The whole earth lives in peace 753. 
under his power, and Jrsvs CIS comes 754. 


into the world. 


Now are pe at len th artived at thoſe E- 


times, ſo much deſired by our fathers, thoſe. 


of the coming of the Meſſiah. This name birth of 


Jeſus 


ſignifies the CHRIS, or the Lord's anoint- Chriſt. 


ed; and JIEsus CnRIST deſerves it as prieſt, 
as king, and as prophet: It is not agreed 


what preciſe year he came into the world ; 


ot 
and laſt age of but it is allowed, that his true birth ſome 


the _ 


years precedes our vulgar era, which, how- 
ever, we ſhall follow, with all others, for 
the more conveniency. Without pan 
further about the year of our Lord's birth 

it is ſufficient that we know it happened 
about the 4000th year of the world. Some 
place it a little before, ſome a little after, 
and others preciſely in that year; a diverſity 
proceeding as much from the uncertainty of 
the years of the world, as of that of the 


birth of our Lord. Be that how it will, it 


was about this time, 1000 years after the 


dedication of the temple, and the 7 54th, 


year 


pire, beat the proud Arminius, puſhed his 
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„ YhAr, 1 — that JIEsus CurisT, the A. D. 
eternal ſon of God, and temporal ſon of 
Abraham and David, was born of a vir- 


in. 
5 This epoch is the moſt conſiderable of 
all, not only for the importance of ſo great 


an event, but alſo becauſe it is that from 


whence Chriſtians have, theſe many ages, 


begun the computation of their years, It 


Has beſides this remarkable in it, that it 


pretty nearly coincides with the time, in 
which. Rome returns to a ſtate of monarchy, 
under the peaceful empire of Auguſtus. 


tin poetry was carried to its laſt perfection 
by Virgil and Horace, whom that prince 
encouraged, not only by his favours, but 
alſo. by indulging them a free acceſs to his 


preſence; The birth of JE sus CHRIST was 


quickly followed by 7 death of Herod. 
His kingdom was divided amongſt his.chil- 
dren ; a the principal ſhare was not long 
of falling into the hands of the Romans. 


and the empire was acknowledged heredi- 
tary in the houſe of the Ceſars. Rome had 
much to ſuffer from ae cruel policy of Ti- 
berius: the reſt of the empire was tolcrably 


» All the arts flouriſhed in his time, and. La- : 


Auguſtus ended his reign with great g 
glory. Tiberius, whom he had adopt- 14 
ed, ſucceeded him without oppoſition ; 


quiet. Germanicus, nephew of I iberius, - | 


pacified the rebel armies, refuſed the em- 


conqueſts as far as the Elbe, and having at- 
tracted, 


17. 


"go 


* 
„ 


* 
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traced, together with the love of thoſe peo- A. DJ of 
ple, the jealouſy of his uncle, that barba- 28. Wo 
rian occaſioned his death, either by grief or 30. 1 
poiſon. In the Efternth year of Tiberius, four 

St. John Baptiſt appears: Jesvs CarisT whit 
receives baptiſm from that divine harbin- Peet 
ger: the eternal Father acknowledges his prel 
well- beloved Son by a voice from heaven: nece 
the Holy Ghoſt deſcends upon the Saviour, thin 

5 under the harmleſs figure of a dove: the mid 
Dan. ix. 27. Whole Trinity manifeſts itſelf. There be- WOU 
gins, with the ſeventieth week of Daniel, the bet. 
preaching of | Jzsus ChRIST. This laſt of, 
week was the moſt important, and the moſt to ] 
noted. Daniel had diſtinguiſhed it from Sin 
the reſt, as the week, wherein the eovenant Our 
was to be confirmed, and in the middle of calc 
which the old facrifices were to loſe their eml 
efficacy. We may call it the week of myſ- nol. 
teries. In it Jesvs CHRIST eſtabliſhes his 1 
miſſion and doctrine, by numberleſs miracles, the 
and afterwards by his death. This hap- Jes 
pened in the fourth year of his miniſtry, din: 
which was alſo the fourth year of the laſt | 
week of Daniel; and after this manner is mit 
that great week found exactly interſected by | ma 
the ſuffering of our Saviour. W 
Thus the computation of the weeks is hav 
eaſy to be made, or rather is done already. . 
We have only to add to 453 years, which whe 


will be found from the gooth year of Rome, 

and 2oth of Artaxerxes, to the beginning 1 * 

of the vulgar era, the 30 years of that era 

which we ſee come _ to the 15th. _ 
| O 
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of Tiberius, and the baptiſm of our Lord; theſe A. D. 
two ſums will make 483 years»: of the ſeven 
ears which yet remain to. complete 490, the 
fourth, which makes the middle one, 1s that in 
which Jeſus Chriſt died : and all that Daniel 
propheſied, is viſibly contained within the term 
preſcribed. There would even have been no 
neceſſity for ſo much exactneſs, nor does any 
thing oblige us to take in ſo ſtrict a ſenſe the 
middle marked by Daniel. The moſt difficult 
would be contented with finding it in any point 
between the two extremes. This I take notice 
of, that tnoſe, who may think they have reaſon 
to place a little higher, or a little lower, the be- 


ginning of Artaxerxes's reign, or the death of 


our Lord, may not ftraiten themſelves in their 

calculation, and that thoſe who would attempt to 

embarras a thing clear, by the quibbles of chro- 

nology, may lay aſide their fruitleſs ſubtlety. _ 
The darkneſs which covered the whole face of Matth. xvii, 


the earth at noon-day, and at the moment of dym. Thal. 
Jesus ChRIST's crucifixion, 1s taken for an or-Hiſt. z. Ter- 


, . 3 Op | tull. Apol. 21. 
dinary eclipſe by heathen writers, who have Mb ont 


mentioned that memorable event. But the pri- Celſ. & Tr. 35. 


mitive Chriſtians, who ſpoke of it to the Ro- in Marth. Eu- 


ſeb. & Hierons 


mans as a prodigy recorded, not only by their in Coron. Jul. 


own authors, but even by. the public regiſters, Afric. ibid. 
have ſhewn, that neither at the time of the full 


. moon, when Jesvs CHRISTH died, nor in the 


whole year, in which that eclipſe was obſerved, 

could any one have happened, that was not ſu- 

pernatural. We have the very words of Phlegon, 

Hadrian's freedman, quoted at a time, when his 

book was in every body's hands ; as well as the 
| ; Fyriac 


37. 
40. 


49. 


Acts xv. 6. 


Acts xvi. 4. 


54. 
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and the fourth year of the 202d Olympiad, 
marked in Phlegon's annals, is that of the death 
of our Lord. 5 | | | 

To complete the myſteries, JIEsus CHRIST 


riſes from the grave the third day; he appears 


to his l wa he aſcends into heaven in their 


preſence; he ſends them the Holy Ghoſt; the 


church is formed; perſecution commences; St. 


Stephen is ſtoned; St. Paul is converted. A 


little after Tiberius dies. Caligula his grand- 


nephew, his ſon by adoption, and his ſucceſſor, 


aſtoniſhes the world with his cruel and brutal 


folly : he claims adoration, and commands his 
ſtatue to be ſet up in the temple of Jeruſalem. 


C hereas rids the world of this monſter. Clau- 


dius reigns, notwithſtanding his ſtupidity. He 
is diſhonoured by Meſſalina his wife, whom he 


demands back, after cauſing her to be put to 
death. He is next married to Agrippina, daugh- 


ter of Germanicus. The Apoſtles hold the 


council of Jeruſalem, in which St. Peter ſpeaks 


firſt, as he does every where elſe. The con- 


verted Gentiles are there freed from the cere- 
' monies of the law. The ſentence is pronounced, 


in the name of the Holy Ghoſt, and of the 
church. St, Paul and St. Barnabas carry the de- 
cree of the council to the churches, and teach 
the faithful to ſubmit to it, Such was the form 
of the firſt council, The ſtupid emperor diſin- 


herited Britannicus, and adopted Nero the fon 


of Agrippina, She, in return, poiſoned her 
too eaſy huſband, But her ſon's government 
proved no leſs fatal to herſelf, than to all the 

8 5 reft 


Syriac hiſtories of Thallus, who followed him 3 
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reſt of the empire. Corbulo gained all the A. D. 
honour of this reign by the victories he won 58, 
over the Parthians and Armenians. Nero com- 60. 
menced at once the war againſt the Jews, and 62: 
the perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, He was 63. 


the firſt emperor who perſecuted the church. &c; 


He cauſed St. Peter and St. Paul to be put to 66; 
death at Rome. But as he at the ſame time per- 67. 
ſecuted all mankind, they revolted _ him 68. 


on all fides, Underſtanding that the ſenate had 


condemned him, he laid violent hands on him- 69. 


ſelf. Each army made an emperor : the diſpute 
was decided hard by Rome, and in Rome itſelf, 
by dreadful engagements. Galba, Otho and 


Vitellius, all three periſhed in them: the diſ- 70. 


treſſed empire found ſome reſt under Veſpaſian. 
But the Jews were reduced to the laſt extremity : 
Jeruſalem was taken and burned. Titus, ſon 579. 


and ſucceſſor of Veſpaſian, afforded the world a 


ſhort-lived joy; and his days, which he counted 


loft, when they were not diſtinguiſhed by ſome good 
action, hurried on too faſt to an end. And now we 93. 


behold Nero revive in the perſon of Domitian. The 


| perſecution broke out afreſh. St. John having got 


ſafe out of the boiling,.oil, was baniſhed to the 

iſle of Patmos, where he penned his Apocalypſe 

or Revelation. A little after he wrote his Goſ- 

pel, at the age of go, and joined the quality of an 
evangeliſt to that of an apoſtle and prophet; 
From this time the Chriſtians were cofitinually 95. 
perſecuted, as well under the good as bad em- 
perors. Theſe perſecutions were carried on, 
ſometimes by command of the empergrs, and by 

the particular ſpite of the magiſtrates; ſometimes 
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by an inſurrection of the people; and ſometimes 
by ſolemn decrees pronounced in the ſenate upon 
the reſcripts of princes, or in their preſence. 
Then the perſecution was more univerſal and 

bloody; and thus the malice of unbelievers, 
ever inveterately bent to deſtroy the church, was 

excited from time to time to new acts of fury. 
It is from theſe renewed fits of violence that 
ecclefiaſtical hiſtorians reckon ten perſecutions un- 
der ten emperors. Under ſo long fafferings, 
the Chriſtians never made the ſmalleſt ſedition. 
Of all the faithful, the biſhops were always the 
moſt ſeverely attacked: of all the Chriſtians, the 
church of Rome was perſecuted with the oreateſt 
violence; and thirty popes ſealed with their 
blood that goſpel, which they declared to the 


whole earth. Domitian is killed: the empire 


begins to enjoy ſome reſpite under Nerva. His 
great age does not permit him to retrieve the 


ſtate of affal airs: but in order to render the public 


tranquillity permanent, he makes choice of Tra- 
jan for his ſucceſſor. The empire quiet at home, 
and triumphant abroad, cannot forbear admiring | 
ſo good a prince. And indeed it was a maxim 
with him, that his citizens ought to find him ſuch 
as he would have wiſhed to "find the emperor, 
had he been a private citizen. This prince ſub- 
dued the Daci, and Decebalus their king; ex- 
tended his conqueſts i in the Eaſt; gave a king to 
the Parthians, and made them dread the Roman 
power; happy he whom drunkenneſs and infa- 
mous amours, vices ſo deplorable in a great prince, 


have never made to W any thing contrary 
10 
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common-weal, ſucceeded thoſe of Hadrian blend- 
ed with good and evil. This * maintained 


military diſcipline, lived himſelf in a ſoldiery way, 


to juſtice! To times ſo advantageous for the A. P. 


— 
» 


and with much frugality, eaſed the provinces, . 


made the arts to flouriſh, and Greece, who was 
the mother of them. The Barbarians were kept 


in awe by his arms and authority. He rebuilt 


Jeruſalem, to which he gave his name, and from 
thence too it derives the name of Ælia; but he 
baniſhed the Jews out of it, who were ever rebels 
to the empire. That ſtubborn race found in him 
a mercileſs avenger. He ſullied by his cruelties, 


and monftrous loves, the luſtre of ſo bright a 


reign. His infamous Antinous, of whom he 
made a god, throws ſhame upon his whole life. 
But the emperor ſeemed to make amends for his 


_ faults, and, in ſome degree, to retrieve his effaced 
glory, by adopting Antoninus Pius, who allo ; 
adopted Marcus Aurelius the ſage and Philoſo- 19. 


pher. In theſe two princes appear two beautiful 
characters. The father, ever at peace, is always 
ready, upon occaſion, to make war: the fon, ever 
at war, is always ready to give peace, both to 
7 His father An- 
toninus had taught him, that it was b 


fave one citizen, than to defeat a houſf ele- 


mies. 


The Parthians and Marcomani experien- 
ced the valour of Marcus Aurelius: The latter 


were Germans, to whom the emperar was giving 


the finiſhing ſtroke, when he died, By the vir- 
tue of the two Antonines, that name became the 


darling of the Romans. The glory of ſo illuſtri- 
ous a name was not defaced, by all the effemi- 


H 3 nacy 


120. 
123. 


126. 


130. 
#27. 


I 35 


138. 


161. 


162. 


169. 


180. 
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nacy of Lucius Verus, brother to Marcus Aure: 
lius, and his partner in the empire, 'nor yet by 
the brutalities of Commodus his ſon and ſucceſ- 
for, This laſt, unworthy of fuch a father, forgot 
both his inſtructions and example, The ſenate 
and people abhorred him: his moſt aſſiduous 
minions, and his miſtreſs, put him to death, 
His ſucceſſor Pertinax, a vigorous aſſerter of mili- 
' tary diſcipline, fell a ſacrifice to the fury of the 
licentious ſoldiers, who had, but a little before, 
forced the ſovereign power upon him, 

The empire, expoſed to auction, found a pur- 
chaſer. © The lawyer Didius Julianus ventured 
upon this bold bargain : but it coſt him his life, 

Severus Africanus put him to death, revenged 
Pertinax, paſſed from the Eaſt to the Weſt, tri- 
umphed i in Syria, Gaul, and Great-Britain. The | 
rapid conqueror equaled Ceſar by his victories; 
but imitated not his clemency. He was not able 
to make peace amongſt his own children. Baſſian, 
or Caracalla, his eldeſt ſon, a falſe imitator of 
Alexander, immediately upon his father's death, 
murdered his brother Geta, who was emperor as 
well as himſelf, in the arms of Julia their common 
mother; ſent his life in cruelty and carnage, 
and brought himſelf to a tragical end, Severus 
had gained him the hearts of the ſoldiers and peo- 
ple, by giving him the name of Antoninus; but 
he could ngt ſupport the glory of it. The- Sy- 
rian Heliogabalus, or rather Alagabalus, his ſon, 
or at lewt reputed ſuch, though the name of 
Antoninus had given him at fir Þ the hearts of 
the ſoldiers and victory over Maczinus, he be- 
came preſently after, by his infamous conduct, 
the 
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the horrour of mankind, and deſtroyed himſelf A. D. 


Alexander Severus, ſon of Mameus, his couſin and 
ſucce ſor, lived too ſhort while tor the good Cc of the 


world. He complained, that he had more dif- 


ficulty in reſtraining his ſoldiers, than in con- 
quering his enemies. His mother, who govern- 


ed him, was the cauſe of his ruin, as ſhe had 
233. 


been of his glory. Under his reign Artaxerxes 
the Perſian killed his maſter Artabanus, the laſt 


king of the Parthians, and reſtored the empire 


of the Perſians in the Eaſt. 


222. 


235. 


103 


In theſe times the yet inf at 1 was filling Tertull. adv. 
the whole earth, and not only the Eat, where Jv" 7 


ſhe had taken her riſe, that is, Paleſtine, Syria, 
Egypt, Aſia Minor, and Greece; but alſo in 
the Weſt, beſides Italy, the ſeveral nations of 
the Gauls, all the provinces of Spain, Afric, 


Germany, Great-Britain in places impenetrable | 


to the Roman arms; and was even gaining 
ground without the empire, in Armęnia, Perſia, 
the Indies, among the moſt barbarous nations, 


the Sarmatians, Dacians, Scythians, etulians, 
and as far as the moſt unknown iſles, The blood 
of her martyrs rendered her fruitful, Under 
Trajan, St. Ignatius, biſhop of Antioch, was 
expoſed to wild beaſts. Marcus Aurelius, un- 
happily prepoſſeſſed with the caluninies with 
which Chriſtianity was charged, put to death 


Juſtin the philoſopher, and apologiſt for the 


Chriſtian religion, Polycarp, biſhop of Smyrna, 
St. John's diſciple, at the age of tourſrore, was 
condemned to the ſtake under the ſame princ 


The hoiy martyrs of Lions and Vienne Rar 
unheard-of torments, after the example of Pha- 


tin 
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163. 


167. 


177. 
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tin their biſhop, a man of ninety years. The 
Gallican church filled the whole world with its 


glory. St. Ireneus, diſciple of St. Polycarp, 
and St. Photin's ſucceſſor, imitated his prede- 
ceſſor, and died a martyr under Severus, with a 
great number of the faithful of his church. 
Sometimes the perſecution abated. Marcus Au- 
relius happening once in Germany to be in ex- 
treme want of water, a Chriſtian legion, obtain- 
ed a rain ſufficient to quench the thirſt of his 
army, and accompanied with peals of thunder, 
which ſtruck terrour into his enemies. The 
name of Thunderer was given or confirmed to 


that legion by this miracle, The emperor was 
touched with it, and wrote to the ſenate in 


favour of the Chriſtians. But at laſt his 
ſoothſayers perſuaded him to attribute to 
his gods, and to his prayers, a miracle, which 
the Pagans did not ſo much as dream of 


deſiring. Other cauſes ſuſpended, or aſſwa- 


ged ſometimes the perſecution, for awhile; 


but ſuperſtition, a vice, which Marcus Aurelius 


could not avoid, the public hatred, and the ca- 
lumnies caſt upon the Chriſtians, ill too quickly 
prevailed again: the fury of the heathens re- 
kindled, and the whole empire ſtreamed with the 


blood of martyrs. The doctrine went along 
with the ſufferings. Under Severus, and a little 
after, I ertullian, a prieſt of Carthage, enlighten- 


ed the church by his writings, defended 1t by an 
admirable apology, and deſerted it at laſt, being 
blinded 1 4 an over-weening auſterity, and ſeduced 
by the viſions of the falſe prophet Montanus. 
Much * the fame time the pious prieſt Cle- 


mens 


Pe 


mens Alexandrinus laid open the iniquities of A; D. 


Ireneus oppoſes to them the tradition, and autho- , 2» 3+ 


church is neither ſhaken by hereſies, nor * 


that it commands the praiſe of her enemies. 


Among theſe were the two Gordians, elder and 238. 


left years, diſcqvered a conſummate wiſdom, had 


\ 
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5aganiſm, in order to confute him. Origen, ſon * 

of the holy martyr Leonidus, rendered himiſelf 
celebrated throughout the whole church, from 

his youth, and taught great truths, though mixed 

with abundance of errors. The philoſopher 
Ammonius made the Platonic philoſophy ſub- 

ſervient to religion, and won himſelf the reſpect 

of the Heathens themſelves, Mean while the 
Valentinians, the Gnoſtics, and other impious | 
ſes, attack the goſpel by falſe traditions. St. Iren. lib. iii, 


rity, of the apoſtolical churches, eſpecially that of = 
Rome the chief, founded by the apoſtles St. Peter 
and St. Paul. Tertullian does the ſame. The De præſc. adv. 


ſchiſms, nor by the fall of her moſt eminent doc- 
tors. Her ſanctity of manners is ſo conſpicuous, 


The affairs of the empire were embroiled 235. 
in a terrible manner. After the death of Alex- 
ander, the tyrant Maximine, who had killed him, 
made himſelf maſter, though of Gothic race. 
The ſenate ſet up four emperors in oppoſition to 236. 
him, who were all cut off in leſs than two years. 237. 


younger, favourites of the people of Rome. The 242. 
young Gordian their ſon, though he, in the ear- 


much ado to defend, againſt the Perſians, the 

empire, enfeebled by ſo many diviſions. He had 

retaken from them many important places. 

But Philippus Arabs killed that good prince; 244. 

and for fear of being overpowered by two empe- 
 rors, 
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rors, whom the ſenate elected one after the other, 
he clapped up a ſhameful peace with Sapor king 
of Perſia. This was the firſt of the Romans, 
who gave up by treaty any of the empire's terri. 
tories. He is ſaid to have embraced the Chriſt 


religion at a time, when all of a ſudden he ap- 


| peared reformed; and it is certain, that he was 


Euſeb. lib. vi. 


39. 


249. 
Greg. Tur. 
lib. x. Hiſt, 


Franc. 28. 


251. 
254. 


favourable to the Chriſtians. Out of hatred to 
this emperor, Decius, who killed him, renewed 

the perſecution with greater violence than ever. 
The church extended herſelf on all ſides, but 
chiefly in the Gauls, and the empire very ſoon 
loft Decius, who vigorouſly defended it. Gallus 
and Volufian, paſſed away very ſwiftly: Emilian 


did no more than appear: the chief power was 


given to Valerian; and that venerable old man 
aſcended to it through all the degrees of dignity. 
He was cruel to none but the Chriſtians. Under 
him pope Stephen and St. Cyprian, biſhop of 
Carthage, notwithſtanding all their diſputes, 


which had made no breach of communion, recei- 


257. 


ved both of them the ſame crown. St. Cyprian's 


error, in rejecting the baptiſm given by heretics, 
hurt neither himſelf nor the church. The tra- 
dition of the holy ſee ſupported itſelf, by its own 
ſtrength, againſt all the ſpecious arguments and 
authority of ſo great a man, although other great 
men defended the ſame doctrine. Another dif. 
pute did more miſchief, Sabellius confounded 


the three divine perſons together, and acknow- 


Euſch. Hiſt. 
Eccl. lib. vii. 


c. 6. 


ledged in the Deity only one perſon under three 
names. This innovation aſtoniſned the church, 
and Dionyſius, bi iſhop of Alexandria, diſcovered 


to pope Sixtus II. the errors of that Hereſiarch. 
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This holy pope quickly followed in the road of A. D. 
martyrdom, Stephen his predeceſſor : he had his 259. 


head ſtruck off, and left a yet greater conflict to 


be maintained by his deacon St. Laurence. Then 238. 
an 


dq e ſee begin the inundation of the Barbarians, 
The Burgundians, and other people of Germany, 


and the Goths, formerly called Getz, poured in- 
to the empire; other nations, which inhabited 


about the Euxine ſea, and beyond the-Danube, 
entered into Europe: the Eaſt was invaded by 
the Afiatic Scythians, and the Perſians. Theſe 


260, 


defeated Valerian, whom they afterwards took in 


2 treacherous manner, and after letting him lin- 
ger out his days in a painful ſlavery, they flea'd 


him, in order to make his ſkin a monument of 


their victory. Gallian, his ſon and colleague, ut- 
terly ruined all by his ſoftneſs. Thirty tyrants 
ſhared the empire. Odenatus king of Palmyra, 
an ancient city, founded by Solomon, was the 
moſt illuſtrious: he reſcued the Eaſtern provin- 


261. 


264. 


ces out of the hands of the Barbarians, and made 


himſelf acknowledged in them. His wife Zeno- 
bia marched with him at the head of his armies, 
which ſhe commanded fingly after his death, and 
rendered herſelf famous all over the earth, for 
having joined chaſti y with beauty, and conduct 
vith courage. 
him, retrieved the affairs of the empire. Whilft 


laudius II. and Aurelian after 268. 


270, 


107 


they were overthrowing the Goths and Germans Euſeb. Hiſt. 
by ſignal victories, Zenobia preſerved to her Eecl, vie. 


children the conqueſts of their father. 
princeſs inclined to Judaiſm. 


27, & eq. 
That n ad 


In order to gain ſolit. Theod. 
h lib. ii. her. 


her over, Paul of Samoſata, biſhop of Antioch, | | 
. . A * 3 ab. 8. Niceph. 
g yain and turbulent man, taught his Jewiſh opi- I. vi. c. 22. 
| | nion 355 
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A. D. nion concerning the perſon of Jzsvs Cupsr, 
whom he made but a mere man. After long 
diſſembling ſo new a doctrine, he was convicted 

273. and condemned at the council of Antioch. - Queen 
274. Zenobia maintained the war againſt Aurelian, 
who thought it no ſcorn to triumph oyer ſo re- 

nowned a heroine. Amidſt continual wars, he 

knew how to keep up the Roman diſcipline 

amongſt his ſoldiers, and ſhewed, that by follow. 

ing the ancient regulations, and the ancient fru- 

© ality, great armies might be kept on foot, both 

at home and abroad, without being a charge to 
Hi. Aug. the empire. They begun the Francs to grow 
Aurel. © formidable. Theſe were a confederacy of Ger. 

. ;, man ſtates, who dwelled along the Rhine. Their 

12. Firm. &c. name ſpeaks them united from the love of liber- 

* 15. , ty. Aurelian had beat them, when a private 

_ perſon, and kept them in awe, when emperor. 
That prince made himſelf hated by his bloody 
275. actions. His wrath too much dreaded occafion- 
ed his death. Thoſe who thought themielves 
in hazard, reſolved to be before-hand with him; 
and his ſecretary being threatened, put himſelf at 

the head of the combination. The army who 
ſaw him cut off by the conſpiracy of ſo many 
chiefs, refuſed to chuſe an emperor, for fear of 
ſetting one of Aurelian's aſſaſſins on the throne; 
and the ſenate reſtored to its ancient right, elected 
Tacitus. This new prince was venerable for his 
age, and for his virtue: but he became odious 
through the violences of a kinſman, to whom he 
gave the command of the army, and periſhed 
with him in a ſedition the ſixth month of his 

279. reign. Thus his promotion ſerved only to ſhort- 
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every thing gave way to him, heaven ſtopt his 284. 


His father-in-law Aper, far from being touched 
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en his days. His brother Florian claimed the A. D. 

empire by right of ſucceſſion, as being the neareſt _ 

heir. This right, however, was not acknowled- 

ged: Florian was killed, and Probus forced by _ / 

the ſoldiers to accept the empire, though he 

threatened to keep them in order. Every thing 277. 
ielded under ſo great a captain; the Germans 278. 

and Francs, who attempted to enter the Gauls, 280. 

were repulſed; and in the Eaſt, as well as 

Weſt, all the Barbarians reverenced the Roman 

arms. So formidable a warriour aſpired at peace, 

and gave the empire to hope it ſhould have no 

more occaſion for military men. The army re- 282. 

venged that inſinuation, and the ſtrict regulati- 

ons their emperor made them obſerve. The 

moment after, confounded at the violence they 

had uſed to ſo great a prince; they honoured his "I 

memory, and gave him for due, Carus, who | 

was no leſs zealous for diſcipline than himſelf. 

This valiant prince revenged his predeceflor, and 283. 

quelled the Barbarians, to whom the death of 

Probus had given freſh courage. He marched 2F 

into the Eaſt to fight the Perſians with Nume- | 23 


ran his ſecond ſon, and-ſent againſt the northern 1 J | 


enemies his eldeſt fon Carinus, whom he made 
Ceſar. This was the ſecond dignity, and next _ :- © 
ſtep to the empire. The whole Eaſt trembled „ | 
before Carus: Meſopotamia ſubmitted : the di- . i 
vided Perſians could not reſiſt him. Whilſt | 


career, by a flaſh of lightning. Numerian al- 
malt cried out his eyes for him. What dire 
effects has the deſire of reigning upon the heart! 
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A. D. with his diſtreſs, murdered him: but Diocletian 


2835. revenged his death, and arrived at length to the 


empire, which he had ſo ardently deſired. Cari- 
nus rouſed himſelf in ſpite of his ſoftneſs, and 
beat Diocletian; but was ſlain, in the purſuit, by 
one of his own men, whoſe wife he had debauch- 
ed. Thus the empire got rid of the moſt vio- 
lent and moſt abandoned of all men. Diocletian 
governed with vigour, but with an inſupportable 
286. vanity. In order to make head againſt ſo many 
; enemies, that were riſing up againſt him on all 
ſides, both at home and abroad, he named Maxi- 
mian emperor with him; but took care, how- 
| ever, to preſerve the chief authority to himſelf, 
291, Fach emperor made a Ceſar. Conſtantius Chlo- | 
ius and Galerius were raiſed to that high ſtation,” 
The four princes were hardly able to ſupport the 
burden of ſo many wars. Diocletian fled Rome, 
which he found too free, and ſettled at Nicome- 
dia, where he obtained adoration, after the man- 
297. ner of the people of the Eaſt. Mean while the 
=p 55 _ Perfians, vanquiſhed by Galerius, gave up to the 
Orat. Cont, Romans large provinces, and whole kingdoms, 
ad Sant. ccet. After ſo great ſucceſſes, Galerius will no longer 
Not. Pet. be a ſubject, and ſcorns the name of Ceſar. Ile 
begins with intimidating Maximian. A long 
illneſs had ſunk the ſpirit of Diocletian, and Ga- 
lerius, though his ſon-in-law, forced him to quit 
the reins of empire. Maximian was obliged to 
follow his example. Thus the empire came in- 
to the hands of Conſtantius Chlorus, and Gale- 
rius; and two new Ceſars, Severus and Maxi- 
304. mine, were created in their place by the depoſed 
emperors. The Gauls, Spain, and Great- Britain 
: | were 
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were happy, but too ſhort while, under Conſtan- A. D. 


tius Chlorus. Being an enemy to extortion, and 
therefore accuſed of ruining the Finances, he 
ſhewed that he had immenſe treaſures in the 
good-will of his ſubjects. The reſt of the em- 


pire ſuffered greatly under ſo many emperors and 


Ceſars: officers multiplied with princes: expen- 
ces and exactions were infinite. Young Conſtan- 


tine, ſon of Conſtantius Chlorus, begun to- 


diftinguiſh himſelf : but he was in the hands of 
Calerlus. That emperor, jealous of his riſing 
glory, expoſed him daily to new perils. He 
was obliged to fight wild beaſts by way of exer- 
aſe : but Galerius was no leſs to be feared than 
they. Conſtantine having at length got out of 


act. ibid. 24. 


„ 


his hands, found his father expiring. At this 306. 


time Maxentius, ſon of Maximian, and ſon- in- 
law of Galerius, made himſelf emperor at Rome, 
in ſpite of his father-in-law ; and inteſtine divi- 
ons were added to the other calamities of the 


tate. The image of Conſtantine, who had juſt Lact. de Mort. 
Perſ. c. 26, 27, 


ſucceeded his father, being carried to Rome, ac 
wording to cuſtom, was rejected there by or- 
der of Maxentius. The receiving of the images 
was the uſual form of acknowledging new prin- 
tes. War is prepared for on all tides. The 
Ceſar Severus, whom Galerius ſent againſt 
Maxentius, made him tremble in the heart of 


iis panic, he recalled his father Maximian. 
ſhe ambitious old man quitted his retreat, 
nere he was but with reluctance; and en- 
avorred, : in vain, to draw Digcletian his 
league from the garden he cultivated at Salo- 
| " — 


Rome. In order co procure ſome comfort under 


307. 
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. na. At the name of Maximian, a ſecond time 


emperor, Severus's ſoldiers deſert him. The 
old emperor cauſes him to be put to death; and 
at the ſame time, to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 
Galerius, he gives his daughter Fauſta to Con- 
LaR. ibid. 28, ſtantine. Galerius wanted alſo ſome ſupport 
29> 39, 37» 32. after the death of Severus: and this it was that 
made him reſolve to name Licinius emperor: 
but this choice provoked Maximine, who, in 
quality of Ceſar, thought himſelf neareſt to the 
ſupreme dignity. Nothing could perſuade him 
to ſubmit to Licinius, and he rendered himſelf 
independent in the Eaſt. | 
There remained ſcarce any thing to Galerius | 
but Illyria, whither he had retired, when driven | 
out of Italy. The reſt of the Weſt obeyed 
Maximian, his ſon Maxentius, and his ſon-in-law 
Conſtantine. But he did not chuſe his own chil- 
_ dren, any more than ſtrangers, for partners in 
310. the empire. He endeavoured to drive his ſon 
MMaxentius out of Rome, but was expelled by 
him. Conſtantine, who received him into the 
Gauls, found him no leſs perfidious. After va- 
rious attempts, Maximian formed a final plot, 
: in which he thought to have engaged his daugh- 
LaR. ibid. 42, ter Fauſta againſt her huſband. She deceived 
43. him; and Maximian, who fancied he had killed 
na Conftantine, by killing the eunuch they had put 
in his bed, was forced to lay violent hands on 
himſelf, A new war breaks out; and Maxen- 
tius, under pretext of revenging his father, de- 
dclares againſt Conſtantine, who marches to Rome 
with his troops. At the fame time, he cauſe 
the ſtatues of Maxinuan to be thrown = 
01 
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thoſe of Diocletian, icht ſtood next to them, A. D. 


ſnared the ſame fate. Diocletian's repoſe was 
diſturbed by this piece of contempt, and he died 


ſome time after as much of vaxation as old 
age. 


In thoſe times Rome, a conſtant enemy toFuſeb. viii. 


Hiſt. Eccl. 16. 
Chriſtianity, made a laſt effort to extinguiſh 8 


inſtead of which ſhe compleated its eſtabliſh-i. 57 


ment. Galerius, marked by hiſtorians as the 


author' of the laſt perſecution, two years before 


he had obliged Diocletian to quit the empire, 


forced him to make that bloody edi&, which 
commanded the Chriſtians to be perſecuted more 


Maxinuan, who hatedLa&. de Mort. 
Perſ. 9 & ſeq. 


violently than ever. 
them, and had never ceaſed tormenting them, 
ſpirited up the magiſtrates and executioners: 
but his violence, 
equal that of Maximine and Galerius, 
puniſhments were daily invented. The modeſty 


however exceſſive, did not I 


New 


302. 


of the Chriſtian virgins was no leſs attacked 


than their faith. The ſtricteſt ſearch was made 
for the ſacred books, in order to aboliſh the 


very memory of them, and the Chriſtians durſt 
not have them in their houſes, nor almoſt pre- 
ſume to read them. Thus, after three hundred 
years perſecution, the malice of the perſecutors 
became ſtill more inveteràte. 


wearied them out by their patience. The peo- 


ple, touched with their holy life, turned con- 


verts in great numbers. Galerius deſpaired 
of being able to ſuppreſs them. Struck with 


an extraordinary diſcaſe, he ręvoked his edicts, 
and died the death of Anticeue;'s w 
a repentance. 


w.th as falſe 
Maximine continued the perſecu- 
| — tion: 


The Chriſtians 


314. 


312. 


XI Epoch. Tris celebrated declaration of Conſtantine 
Conſtantine, or 


* 


„the peace of 
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A.D. tion: but Conſtantine the great, a wiſe and victo- 
rious prince, publickly embraced Chriſtianity. 


happened i in the 312th year of our Lord. Whilſt 
the church, he was befieging Maxentius in Rome, a flamin 
croſs appeared to him in the air, before all the 
people, with an inſcription that promiſed him 
victory: the ſame thing is confirmed to him in 
a dream. Next day he gained that celebrated 
battle, which ridded Rome of a tyrant, and the 
church of a perſecutor. The croſs was diſplayed 
as the defence of the Roman people, and of 
313. the whole empire. A little after Maximine was 
vanquiſhed by Licinius, who was then in good 
terms with Conftantine, and made an exit like 
that of Galerius. Peace was given to the 
church. Conſtantine loaded her with honours 
and riches. Victory followed him wherever he 
went, and the Barbarians were quelled, as well 
* by him as his children. Mean time Licinius 
| falls out with him, and renews the perſecution. 
315; Beat by ſea and land, he is forced to quit the 
324. empire; and at laſt to Joſt his life. About this 
325. | time Conſtantine aſſembled at Nice in Bithynia | 
the firſt general council, where 311 biſhops, who 
repreſented the whole chureh, condemned the 
prieſt Arius, oppoſer of the divinity of the Son 
of God; and drew up the creed, wherein the 
eonſubſtantiality of the Father and Son is eſta- 
bliſhed. The priefts of the Roman church, 
ſent by pope Sylveſter, took place of all the 
Gel. Syric. biſhops in that aſſembly, and ai ancient Greek 
id. 6, 2 author reckons among the legates of the holy 
. ſee, * celebrated Oſius biſhop of Corduba, 
£ | + ad 
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now. Cordova) who preſided at the council. A. D. 


Conſtantine took his ſeat in it, and received its 
deciſions as an oracle from Heaven. The Ari- 


ans concealed their errors, and recovered his 


good graces by diſſimulation. Whilft his valour 


maintained the empire in profound tranquillity, - 
his own family's peace was diſturbed by the 


artifices of Fauſta his wife, Criſpus, ſon of 


Conſtantine, but of another marriage, being 


accuſed by this ſtep-mother, of having at- 


| tempted to ſeduce her, found his father 


inflexible. His death was quickly revenged. 
Fauſta, convicted, was ſuffocated in the bath. 


But Conſtantine, diſhonoured by the wickedneſs 


of his wife, derived at the ſame time a great deal 
of honour from the piety of his mother. She 


diſcovered in the ruins of the ancient Jeruſalem, 


the true croſs, ſaid to have been productive of 
miracles. The holy ſepulchre was alſo found. 


The new city of Jeruſalem which Hadrian had 
built, the grotto where the Saviour of the world 


was born, and all the holy places were adorned 


with ſtately temples by Helen and Conſtantine. 
Four years after, the emperor rebuilt Byzantium, 


which he called Conſtantinople, and made it the 


ſecond ſee of the empire. The church, peace- 
ful under Conſtantine, was cruelly afflicted in 
Perſia, An infinite number of martyrs ſignali- 
Zed their faith. The emperor endeavoured in 


vain to pacify Sapor, and bring him over to 


Chriſtianity. Conftantine's protection afforded 


the perſecuted Chriſtians, only a favourable re- 


treat. This prince, bleſſed by the whole church, 


died fall of joy and hope, after dividing the em- 
. 12 = 
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pire amongſt his three ſons, Conſtantine, Con- 


ſtantius and Conſtans. Their unity was ſoon 
diſturbed. Conſtantine periſhed in the war he 
had with his brother Conſtans, about the limits 
of their empire. Conſtantius and  Conſtans 
agreed but little better. Conſtans maintained 
the Nicene faith, which Conſtantius as ſtrenuouſſy 


oppoſed. Then did the church admire the long 


ſufferings of St. Athanaſius, patriarch of Alex- 


 andria, and defender of the council of Nice. 


341, 
Soc. Hiſt. 
Eccl. ii. 1 5. 
Sozom. iii. 8. 

350. 

351. 


353. 


Thruſt out of his ſee by Conſtantius, he was 


canonically re-inveſted by pope Julius I. and 
Conſtans ratified the decree. This good prince 
lived not long. The tyrant Magnentius treache- | 


rouſly murdered him: but ſoon after being van- 


quiſhed by Conftantius, he killed himſelf alſo. 


In the battle, wherein his affairs were ruined, 


Valens, an Arian biſhop, having had private in- 


telligence from his friends, aſſured Conſtantius, 
that the tyrant's army was put to flight, and 
made the weak emperor believe that he knew it 
by revelation. Upon this forged revelation, Con- 
ſtantius delivers himſelf over to the Arians. 
The orthodox biſhops are expelled their ſees: 
the whole church is filled with confuſion and 


trouble: the conſtancy of pope Liberius gives 


way to the tediouſneſs of exile: torments over- 


come old Ofius , formerly the main pillar of the 
church: the council of Rimini, ſo ſteady at firſt, 


yields at laſt through ſurprize and violence: no- 


thing is done in order or form: the emperor's 
authority is the only law: but the Arians, who 


have thereby the whole GT EK cannot 
agree among themſelvce, and change their 
„ creed 


as ſoon 
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creed every day: the Nie faith ſtands firm: A. D. 


St. Athanaſius, and St. Hilary, N of Poi- 
tiers, its principal champions, make themſelves 
renowned over all the earth. Whilſt the em- 
peror Conſtantius, taken up with the affairs of 


Arianiſm, neglected thoſe of the empire, the 


Perſians got great advantages. The Germans 357. 
and Francs attempted on all hands an entrance 358. 
into the Gauls. Julian the emperor's couſin, 359. 
ſtopt their career, and beat them. The emperor 360. 
himſelf defeated the Sarmatians, and marched. 361. 
againſt the Perſians. Then appear Julian's re- 
volt againſt the emperor, his apoſtacy, the death 

of Conſtantius, the reign of Julian, his equitable 
government, and the new kind of perſecution he 

made the church undergo. He fomented her 
diviſions; he excluded the Chriſtians not only | 

from honours, but from ſtudies; and by imita- 

ting the holy diſcipline of the church he thought 


to turn her own arms againſt her. N 


were contrived, and appointed, under other pre- 


texts, than that of religion. The Chriſtians con- 

tinued faithful to their emperor; but that glory-+36 ; 

he too greedily purſued, proved the cauſe of 
ſhortening his days: he was flain in Perſia, where 364. 

he had engaged himſelf raſhly. Jovian his ſuc- 366. 
ceflor, a zealous'Chriſtian, found things deſperate,+367. 

and lived only to conclude a ſhameful peace. 368. 
After him Valentinian made war like a great cap- 370. 
tain: he carried his ſon Gratian very young to 371. &e. 
it, maintained military diſcipline, beat the Bar- 


| barians, fortified the frontiers of the empire, 


and protected the Nicene faith in the Weſt. 
Valens his brother, whom he made his colleague, 
"© perſecuted, 
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A. D. perſecuted it in the Eaſt; and neither being able 
| to gain nor to cruſh St, Baſil and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, he gave overall hopes of conquering 


it. Some Arians added new errors to the for- 
Epiph. her. mer tenets of the ſet. Aerius, an Arian prieft, 


75. Aug. hær.: 


wa thor of a new hereſy, for having put the prieſt- 


hood, on a level with the Epiſcopate, and for 
having judged uſeleſs the prayers and oblations, 


which the whole church made for the dead. A 
third error of that Hereſiarch was, his reckon- 


ing among the ſervitudes of the law, the ob- 


ſervance of certain ſtated faſts, and pretending, 


that faſting ſhould always be free. He was ſtill 


alive, when St. Epiphanius wrote his celebrated 
hiſtory of hereſies, wherein he is refuted with 
375. the reſt, St. Martin was made biſhop of Tours, 
1 and filled the whole world with the noiſe of his 
ſanity and miracles, not only during his life- 
time, but after his death. Valentinian died af- 
> ter a violent ſpeech he made to the enemies of 
the empire: his impetuous paſſion, which ren- 
dered him dreaded by others, at laſt proved 
fatal to himſelf. Gratian his ſucceſſor beheld 


without envy the promotion of his younger 


brother Valentinian II. who was made emperor, 
though but nine years old. His mother Juſti- 
na, a protectreſs of the Arians, governed du- 
ring his minority. Here we ſee in a few years 
fome wonderful events : the revolt of the 


377. Goths againſt Valens; that prince leaving the 


378- Perſtans to ſuppreſs the rebels Gratian haſting 
2 to join him, after getting a ſigh. | victory over 


alone, 


is branded in the writings of the fathers as au- 


the Germans: Valens, reſolving to conquer 


* 
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| alone, precipitates the fight, in which he is A. D. 
routed near Adrianople. The Goths, victorious, _ 


burn him alive in a village, whither he had re- 
tired. Gratian, overburdened with affairs, aſ- 
ſociates in the empire the great Theodoſius, and 


quits to him the Eaſt. The Goths are van) 579, 


quiſhed : all the Barbarians are kept in awe, and, 

what Theodoſius no leſs valued, the Macedoni- 

an heretics, who denied the divinity of the Holy 
Ghoſt, are condemned in the council of Co Jets 
ſtantinople. There was none but the Greek 
church there: the conſent of all the Weſt, and 

of pope Damaſus, conferred on it the appellati- 


on of the ſecond general council. Whilſt The- 
odoſius governed with ſo much fortitude and 
| ſucceſs, Gratian, who was no leſs valiant or 383, 


pious, being deſerted by his troops wholly 


made up of foreigners, fell a ſacrifice to the ty- 


rant Maximus. The church and empire lament- 386. 
ed that good prince. The tyrant reigned in the. 387. 
Gauls, and ſeemed to content himſelf with that 
diſtrict. The empreſs Juſtina publiſhed, under 

her ſon's name, edicts in favour of Arianiſm. St. 
Ambroſe, biſhop of Milan, oppoſed to her no- 
thing but ſound doctrine, prayers and patience, 

and made ſhift by ſuch arms, not only to preſerve 

to the church the cathedrals, which the heretics 
wanted to poſſeſs, but allo to gain over the 
young emperor, In the mean time Maximus 1s 
furring again, and Juſtina finds none more faith- 

tal than the holy biſhop, whom ſhe was treating 


as a rebel, She ſends him to the tyrant, who 


proves inflexible to all he can ſay. The young 
Valentinian is forced to take flight with his mo- 
; 122 | Ss ther, 
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ther. res makes himſelf maſter at Rome, 


where he revives the ſacrifices of the falſe gods, 
in complaiſance to the ſenate, ſtill almoſt wholly 


pagan, After he had got poſſeſſion of all the 


Wet, and at the time he thought himſelf moſt 


fedare, Theodoſius, aſſiſted by the Francs, dèfeat- 


ed him in Pannonia, beſieged him in Aquileia, 


and ſuffered him to be ſlain by his foldigrs, 
Now abſolute maſter of both empires, he“ reſto- 
red that of the Weſt to Valentinian, who did not 


keep it long. This young prince both promoted 
and degraded in extremes Arbogaſtus, a captain 


of the Francs, valiant and diſintereſted ; but ca- 


able of maintaining, by all ſort of crimes, the 

ower he had acquired over the troops. He 
raiſed the tyrant Eugenius, who could do no- 
thing but talk, and killedValentinian, who would 
no longer have the proud Franc for his maſter. 
This deteſtable deed was done hard by Vienne, 
in the country of the Gauls. St. Ambroſe, 
whom the young emperor had ſent for, in order 
to receive baptiſm from him, deplored his loſs, 
and had good hopes of his ſalvation. His death 
did not remain unpuniſhed. A viſible miracle 

ave Theodoſius victory over Eugenius, and the 
falſe gods, whoſe worſhip that tyrant had re- 
eſtabliſhed. Eugenius was taken: there was a 
neceſſity of making him a ſacrifice to the public 
vengeance, and to quaſh the rebellion by his 


death. The haughty Arbogaſtus killed him 


ſelf, rather than have reoohrſd to the conquer s 
clemency, which all the reſt of the rebels had ex- 
perienced. Theodoſius now alone was the de- 
light, and wonder of che world. He ſupported 
| | religiong 
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rected effeminacy, and reſtrained ſuperfluous ex- 
pences. He humbly confeſſed his faults, and ſin- 
cerely repented of them, He liſtened to St. Am- 
broſe a celebrated doctor of the church, who re- 
proveck him for his paiſion, the only vice of ſo great 
a prince; I Hough always victorious, he never 
made waf” but through neceſſity. He rendered 
the nations happy, and died in peace, more glori- 
ous by his faith than his victories. In his time 
St. Jerom, a prieſt, having retired to the ſacred 
grotto of Bethlehem, undertook immenſe labours, 
in order to expound the Scripture: he read all 
the interpreters, ſearched all the hiſtories, both 


facred and profane, that could give any light to 
it, and compoſed from the original Hebrew that 


verſion of the Bible, which the whole church has 
received under the name of Vulgate. The em- 
pire, that ſeemed invincible under Theodoſius, 
changed its aſpect all at once, under his two ſons. 


Arcadius had the Eaſt, and Honorius the Weſt: \ 
they both, being governed by their magiſtrates, 


made their power ſubſervient to private intereſts. 
Rufinus and Eutropius, ſucceſſively favourites of 
Arcadius, and one as wicked as the other, quick- 


| religion; he put heretics to filence; he aboliſhed A.D. 
the impure ſacrifices of the Heathens; he cor- | 


390. >< 


395. 


386. 
387. 
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395. 


399. 


ly fell; and affairs went never the better under 
oy » a o ' o ; * 403. 
ſo weak a prince. ' His wife Eudoxia made him 404. 


perſecute St. John Chryſoſtom, patriarch of Con- 


ſtantinople, and the light of the Eaſt. Pope 


Innocent, and all the Weft, ſupported that great 
biſhop againſt Theophilus, patriarch of Alexan- 


dria, miniſter of the empreſs's violence. The 


Weſt was diſturbed by the incurſion of Bar- 
| 7 | barians, 
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barians. Radagaiſe, a Goth and Heathen, rava- 
ged Italy. The Vandals, a Gothic and Ain 
nation, ſeized on part of Gaul, and ſpread them- 
ſelves into Spain. Alaric, king of the Viſigoths, 
an Arian people, compelled Honorius to yield 
up to him thoſe large provinces already poſſeſſed 
by the Vandals. Stilico, embarraſſed with fo 
many Barbarians, beats them, favours them, 


plays booty with them, breaks with them, facri. 


fices all to his intereſt; and, nevertheleſs, pre- 
ſerves the empire, which he had a deſign to 
uſurp. Mean while Arcadius died, who thought 
the Eaſt ſo deſtitute of good ſubjects, that he put 
his ſon Theodofius, a child of eight years old, 
under the tuition of Iſdegerd, king of Perſia. 
But Pulcheria, the young emperor's ſiſter, proved 
capable of great affairs. Theodoſius's empire 
was ſupported by the prudence, and piety of 
that princeſs. That of Honorius ſeemed near 
its ruin, He cauſed Stilico to be put to death, 
but could not fill his place with ſo able a miniſ- 
ter. Therevolt of Conſtantine, the total loſs of 
Gaul and Spain, the taking and lacking of Rome 
by the arms of Alaric and the Viſigoths, were 
the conſequences of Stilico's death. Ataulph, 
more furious than Alaric, pillaged Rome a-new, 
and thought of nothing leſs than aboliſhing the 
Roman name : but for the happineſs of the em- 
pire, he ſeized Placidia the emperor's fiſter. 
That captive princeſs, whom he married, molli- 
fied him. The Goths treated with the Romans, 
and eſtabliſhed themſelves in Spain, reſerving in 
the Gauls the provinces that lay towards the 
Pyrenees, Their king van conducted thoſe 

great 
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I23 
deſigns wiſely. Spain ſhewed her con- A. D. 


1en, raya- iſ great ; 
nd Arian WW fancy, nor did her faith ſuffer any alteration 
ad them. under the dominion of thoſe Arians. Mean 
Viſigoths, while. the Burgundians, a German people, ſeized 

to yield Ml upon the nei ghbourhood of the Rhine, whence 
poſſeſſed I by degrees they gained the country that ſtill 

with ſo bears their name. The Francs did not forget 420, 
rs them, I themſelves : reſolved to make new efforts to \ 
em, ſacri. I open a paſſage into the Gauls, they raiſed to the 8 
leſs, pre- ¶ royalty Pharamond, ſon of Mareomir; and the 
leſign to monarchy of France, the moſt ancient and moſt 
thought noble in the world, took its riſe under him. The 423. 
t he put iſ unfortunate Honorius died without iſſue, and . 
ears old, I vithout providing for the empire. Theodoſius 424. 
f Perſia, named emperor his couſin Valentinian III. ſon - 
, proved of Placidia and of Conſtantius her ſecond huſ- 
empire band; and placed him, during his minority, 
piety of under the guardianſhip of his mother, to 
ed near whom he gave the title of empreſs. In 412. 
o death, thoſe times Celeſtius and Pelagius denied ori- 413. 
2 miniſ. gina fin, and the grace whereby we are 
11oſs of Ml Chriſtians. In ſpite of their diſſimulations, the 416. 
f Rome African councils condemned them. The popes, 41 7. 

6 Innocent and Zozimus, whom pope Celeſtine 

1S, Were | 5 m Pope enme 

\ taulph, afterwards followed, ratified the ſentence, and 
 a-new, extended it throughout all the world. St. Au- 

ting the FW guſtine confuted thoſe dangerous heretics, 

the em- and enlightened the whole church by his admi- 
ſiſter. rable writings. The ſame father, backed by 
molli- St. Proſper his diſciple, ſtopped the mouths of 
.omans, the Demi-pelagians, who attributed the begin - 

ving in ning of juſtification and faith to the ſole power 

rds the of free-will. An age fo unfortunate for the 

d thoſe empire, and which gave birth to ſo many here- 


great 


ſies, 
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ſies, vivid, nevertheleſs, happy for Chriſtiani. 
ty. No commotion ſhook it, no hereſy corrupted 
it. The church, fruitful in great men, con- 
founded all errors. After the perſecutions, God 


was pleaſed to make the glory of his martyrs to 


ſhine forth conſpicuous : all hiſtories and other 
writings, are full of the miracles, which their 
aid implored, and tombs honoured, wrought 
through the whole earth. Vigilantius, who op- 
poſed fo received opinions, being refuted by St. 
Jerom, remained without a follower : the Chriſti- 
an faith grew daily ftronger, and more extended. 
But the empire of the Weſt was at the loweſt 
extremity : attacked by ſo many enemies, 1t was 
alſo weakened by the jealouſies of its gene- 


rals. By the artifices of Aetius, Boniface, count 


431. 
Part ii. Conc. 
2 Ph. act. 

x. Sent. depo 
Net. 


of Afric, became ſuſpected by Placidia. os 
count, ill uſed, brought from Spain Genſeric and 
the Vandals, whom the Goths were expelling 
that country, and too late repented his calling 
them. Afric was taken from the empire. The 
church ſuffered infinite calamities from the vio- 
lence of thoſe Arians, and ſaw a noble army of 
Martyrs crowned. Two dreadful hereſies aroſe: 

Neſtorius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, divided 
the perſon of Jesus CHRIST H; and twenty years 
after, Eutyches, an abbot, confounded- His two- 
told nature. St. Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, 

oppoſed Neſtorius, who was condemned by pope 
Celeſtine. The council of Epheſus, the third 
general, in execution of this ſentence, depoſed 
Neſtorius, and confirmed the decree of St. Celeſ- 
tine, whom the biſhops of the council call their 


c father i in their definition. The holy virgin was 
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acknowledged mother of God, and St. Cyril's A. D. 


doctrine was celebrated over all the earth. The- 


odoſius, after ſome ſtruggles, ſubmitted to the 
council, and baniſhed Neſtorius. 


Eutyches, 
who did not know how to oppoſe that hereſy 


without running into another extreme, was no 
leſs powerfully caſt out. Pope Leo the Great, 
condemned him, and refuted him at the ſame 


time by a letter, which was revered through 
the whole world. The council of Chalce- 
don, the fourth general, in which that great 


pope held the firſt place, as much from his learn- 
ing as the authority of his ſee, anathematized 


Eutyches, and his prote&or Dioſcorus, patriarch 
ſhews, that that pope preſided there by his | 


peror Marcian aſſiſted in perſon at that great aſ- 


ſembly, after the example of | Conſtantine, and 
received its deciſions with the ſame reſpect. He 


had been raiſed to the empire but a little before, 


by Pulcheria's marrying him. She was acknow- 
ledged empreſs after the death of her brother, 
who had left no ſons. - But the empire muſt 
needs have a maſter: Marcian's virtue: procured 


him that honour. During the time of theſe two 


councils, 'Fheodoret, biſhop of Cyrus, made him- 
ſelf famous; and his doctrine would be without 
blemiſh, if the violent writings! he publiſhed a- 
gainſt St. Cyril, had not ſtood in need of too great 


elucidations. Theſe, however, he honeſtly gave, 
and was counted among the orthodox biſhops, 


The Gauls begun to acknowledge the Francs. 
_ Aetiys had defended them ; againſt Pharamond, 
: | | | and 


448. 


451. 


of Alexandria. The council's letter to Leo Relat. S. Syn. 
e- Chalc. ad Le- 
| a on. Conc. 
gates, as the head over its members. The em- part. 3. 
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and Clodio the long-haired; but Meroveus was 


more ſucceſsful, and made a ſurer ſettlement in 
them, much about the ſame time that the Angles, 


a Saxon people, invaded the South part of Great. 
Britain, They gave it their name, and there 


founded ſeveral kingdoms. Mean time the 
Huns, a people from Palus Meotis, deſolated 


the whole world with an immenſe army, under 


the conduct of Attila their king, the moſt ſhock- 
ing of all men. Aetius, who defeated him in the 
Gauls, could not prevent his ravaging Italy, 
The Adriatic iſlands afforded a retreat to many 
againſt his fury. Venice aroſe in the midſt of 
the waters. Pope Leo, more powerful than Ae- 


tius, and the Roman armies, commanded reſpect 


from that barbarous, and heathen king, and ſa- 
ved Rome from pillage: but ſhe was ſoon after 
expoſed to it by the debauckes of her emperor 


Valentinian. Maximus, whoſe wife he had ra- 
viſhed, found means to deſtroy him by diſſem- 


bling his reſentment, and making a merit of his 
complaiſance. By his deceitful counſels, the blind- 
ed emperor put to death Aetius, the ſole bulwark 
of the-empire. Maximus, author-of the murder, 
ſpirits up the friends of Aetius to revenge it, and 
ſo gets the emperor. killed. By theſe ſteps he 
aſcends the throne, and compels the empreſs 
Eudoxia, daughter of the younger Theodoſius, 
to marry him. In order to get out of his hands, 


the was not afraid to put herſelf into thoſe of Gen- 
eric. Rome becomes a prey to the Barbarian: 


St. Leo alone prevents his putting every thing to 
fire and fword: the people tear Maximus to 
pieces, which is their only, though diſmal, con- 
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| clation in their calamities. All is embroiled in A. D. 


the Weſt: we there ſee ſeveral emperors riſe and 
all almoſt at the ſame time. Majorian was the 
moſt conſiderable. Avitus but ill ſupported his 
reputation, and faved himſelf by a biſhopric. 
The Gauls can no longer hold out againſt Mero- 


veus, and Childeric his ſon: but the latter had - 


almoſt been ruined by his debauches. If his 
ſubjects expelled him, a faithful friend, which he 
had yet left, got him recalled. His valour made 
him feared by his enemies, and his conqueſts ex- 
tended a great way into the Gauls. The Eaſtern 
empire was peaceable under Leo the Thracian, 
ſucceſſor to Marcian, and under Zeno, Leo's ſon- 
in-law and ſucceſſor, The revolt of Baſiliſcus, 
being ſoon ſuppreſſed, cauſed but a ſhort diſtur- 
bance to that emperor: but the empire of the 
Weſt periſhed irrecoverably. Auguſtus, com- 
monly called Auguſtulus, ſon of Oreſtes, was the 


laſt emperor acknowledged at Romey and imme 


diately after was diſpoſſeſſed by Odoacer, mi of 
the Herulians. Theſe were a people come from 
the Euxine ſea, whoſe.. dominion laſted not long. 


In the Eaſt the emperor Zeno attempted to ſig- 


nalize himſelf in an unheard-of manner. He was 
the firſt of the emperors, that took upon him to 
ſettle points of faith. Whilſt the Demi-Euty- 
chians oppoſed the council of Chalcedon, he pub- 


liſhed againft the council his Henoticum, that is, 


his decree of union, deteſted by the catholics, and 
condemned by pope Felix III. The Herulians 
were ſoon driven out of Rome by Theodoric, 
king of the Oftrogoths, or Eaſt Goths, who 
founded the kingdom of Italy, and allowed, 

ö though 
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though an Arian, a pretty free exerciſe to the 
Catholic religion. The emperor Anaſtaſius dif. 
turbed it in the Eaſt. He trod in the fteps of 
Zeno his predeceſſor, and ſupported the heretics, 
H. 2 alienated the minds of the people, 
ad could never regain them, even by taking off 
their heavy taxes. Italy obeyed Theodoric. 


Odoacer, hard put to it in Ravenna, endeavoured 


to fave himſelf by a treaty, which Theodoric did 


not obſerve, and the Herulians were forced to 
part with every thing. Theodoric, befides Italy, 


poſſeſſed alſo Provence. In his time St. Bennet, 


having retired into a defart in Italy, begun from 
his moſt tender years, to practiſe the holy max. 
1ms, whereof he afterwards compoſed that excel. 
lent rule, which all the Weſtern monks received 
with the ſame regard, the Eaſtern monks pay to 
that of St. Baſil. The Romans compleated the 
overthrow of the Gauls, by the victories of Clo- 
vis, ſon of Childeric. He gained alſo the battle 
of Tolbiac over the Germans, by the vow he 
made of embracing theChriftian religion, to which 
his wife Clotilda was inceflantly perſuading him. 
She was of the houſe of the kings of Burgundy, 
and a zealous catholic, though her family and 
nation were Arian, Clovis, inſtructed by St. 


Vaaſt, was baptized at Reims, with his French- 


men, by St. Remy, biſhop of that ancient metro- 
polis. He alone, of all the princes then in the 
world, maintained the catholic faith, and merited 


the title of Moſt Chrijfian to his ſucceſſors. By 


the battle in which he killed with his own hand 


Alaric, king of the Viſigoths, Toulouſe and 


Aquitain were added to his kingdom. But the 
. T. victory 
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victory of the Oſtrogoths prevented his taking A. D. 


all as far as the Pyrenees, and the end of his 
reign ſullied the glory of its beginning. His 
four children parted the kingdom among them, 
and were continually making attacks on one 
another. Anaſtaſius died, by lightning. Juſtin, 
of mean birth, but good parts, and a thorough 
catholic, was made emperor by the ſenate: He 
ſubmitted, with all his people, to the decrees of 
pope Hormiſdas; and put an end to the trou- 
bles of the Eaftern church, In his time Boe- 
tius, a man celebrated for learning as well as 
birth, and Symmachus his father-1n-law, both 
raiſed to the higheſt poſts, were facrificed to the 
jealouſy of Theodoric, who groundleſsly ſuſ- 
pected them of conſpiring againſt the ſtate; The 


510. 


518. 


526; 


* 


king, troubled in mind for his crime, thought 


he ſaw the head of Symmachus in a diſh ſerved 
up to his table, and died ſome time after, 
malaſonta his daughter, and mother of Atalaric, 


| who became king by the death of his grandfa- 


ther, is hindered by the Goths from giving the 


A. 


young prince the education ſuitable to his birth ;_ 


and being forced to give him up to perſons of 
his own age, ſhe 1s witneſs ta his ruining him- 
ſelf, without being able to prevent it. The year 
following Juſtin died, after aſſociating in the em- 
pire his nephew Juſtinian, whoſe long reign is 
celebrated for the labours of Tribonian, compi- 
ler of the Roman law, and for the exploits of 
Beliſarius, and of the eunuch Narſes. Theſe 


two famous captains checked the Perſians, de- g 


feated the Oftrogoths arid Vandals, and recover 
ed to their maſter Afric, Italy, and Rome: but 
95 = the 


527. 
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the emperor, jealous of hais glory, without 


offering to take part in their tolls, gave them * 
always more trouble than aſſiſtance. The king- fr 
dom of France was receiving new acceſſions. 5 


After a long war, Childebert and Clotaire, ſons 
of Clovis, conquered the kingdom of Bur gundy, 
and at the ſame time ſacrificed to their ambition 
the children, yet minors, of their brother Clo- 
domir, whoſe kingdom they divided between 
them. Some time after, and whilſt Beliſarius ſo © 
vigorouſly attacked the Oftrogoths, what they 
had in the Gauls, was abandoned to the French. 
France extended then tar beyond the Rhine: but 
the particular portions of princes, which made 
ſo many kingdoms, hindered its being united 
under one and the ſame dominion. Its principal 
parts were Neuſtria, or Weſt France, and Au- 
ſtraſia, or Eaſt France. The fame year that Rome 
was retaken by Narſes, Juſtinian cauſed to be 

held at Conſtantinople, the fifth general council, 
which confirmed the preceding ones, and con- 
demned ſome writings that were favourable to 
Neſtorius. This is what was called the three 
chapters, on account of the three authors, long 
before dead, who were then in queſtion. There 
were condemned the memory and writings of 

Theodore biſhop of Mopſueſta, a Letter of Ibas 
biſhop of Edeſſa, and among Theodoret's wri- 

tings, thoſe which he had compoſed againſt St. 

Cyril. The books of Origen, which had diſ- 
turbed the whole Eaſt for a century, received 
aſd ſentence of reprobation, This council, 
though begun upon bad deſigns, had a happy 


concluſion ; and was received * the holy ſee, 
. which 
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which had at firſt oppoſed it. 


Two years A. D. 


after the council, Narſes, who had taken Italy 1535. 


from the Goths, defended it againſt the French 
and obtained a complete victory over Buceline, 
general of the troops of Auſtraſia. Maugre all 


theſe advantages, Italy continued not long in the 


poſſeſſion of the emperors. Under Juſtin II. 
ſuſtinian's nephew, and after the death of Nar- 
les, the kingdom of Lombardy was founded by 
Alboin. He took Milan and Pavia: Rome and 
Ravenna could hardly keep out of his hands; 


and the Lombards made the Romans ſuffer the 
Rome was but pootly ſuc- 571, 
574. 


thian nation, the Saracens, a people of Arabia, 
and the Perſians more than all the reſt, were 


haraſſing on all ſides in the Eaſt. 


ways beat by the Perſians, and their king Choſ- 
So many loſſes vexed him to that de- 
gree, that he fell into a Frenzy. His wife So- 
phia ſupported the empire. The unfortunate 


568. 


7 


570. 


Juſtin, who 
truſted none but himſelf and his paſſions, was al- 


579- 


prince recovered his ſenſes too late, and ſiẽ up- 


on his death-bed the villainy of his flatterers. 
After him, Tiberius II. whom he had named 
emperor, checked the enemies, eaſed the people; 
and enriched himſelf by his arms. The victo- 
ries of Maurice the Cappadocian, general of his 
armies, cauſed the proud Choſroes to die of the 
ſpleen. They were rewardcd with the empire, 
which Tiberius gave him at his death, together 
with his daughter Conſtantina. In this period 


the ambitious Fredegunda, wife to king Chil- 
eric I. put all France in combuſtion, and was 
| continually 
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continually ſtirring up bloody wars among the 
French kings. In the midſt of the calamities 
of Italy, and while Rome was viſited with a 
dreadful Peſtilence, St. Gregory the, great was 
promoted, notwithſtanding his modeſt reluctance, 
to St. Peter's chair. This great pope aſiwages 


the plague by his prayers; inſtructs the empe- 


rors, and at the ſame time cauſes all due obedience 
to be paid them; comforts Afric, and ſtrength- 
ens it; confirms in Spain the Viſigoths convert- 
ed from Arianiſm, and Recarede the catholic,who 
had juſt returned into the boſom of the church; 
converts England; reforms the diſcipline in 


France, whoſe kings, ever orthodox, he exalts 


= 
Beda, lib. 1. 


Greg. lib. 9. 
Ep. 58. ind. 4. 


huſband to Chriſtianity. The kings of France, 


above all the kings of the earth; bends the 
haughty Lombards; ſaves Rome and Italy, 
which the emperors were unable to aſſiſt; checks 
the growing pride of the patriarchs of Conſtanti- 
nople; enlightens the whole church by his doc- 
trine; . governs the Eaſt and Weſt with equal vi- 

our and humility, and affords the world a per- 


fect model of ecclefiaftical government. The 


hiſtory of the church has nothing more beauti- 
ful than the entry of the holy monk Auguſtine 
into the kingdom of Kent, with forty of his 
companions, who, preceded by the croſs and 
image of the great king, our Lord J Esus CHRIST, 
made ſolemn vows for the converſion of England, 


St. Gregory, who had ſent them, inſtructed them 


by letters truly apoſtolical, and taught St. Au- 
uſtine to tremble, amidſt the continual miracles 


that God was working by his miniſtry. Bertha, 


a_princeſs of France, won over king Ethilbert her 


and 
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and queen Brunehault protected the new miſſion. A. D. 


The biſhops of France entered into this good 
work, and it was they, who, by the pope's order, 601. 
conſecrated St. Auſtin. The reinforcement 
which St. Gregory ſent the new biſhop, produced . 
new fruits, and the Anglican church took its 604, 
form. The emperor Maurice, having experien- 
ced the fidelity of the holy Pontif, was reclaimed 
by his inſtructions, and received from him the 
commendation ſo worthy of a Chriſtian prince, 
that the heretics durſt never open their mouths 
in his time. This pious emperor was guilty, 
however, of one great fault. An infinite num- 601, 
ber of Romans periſhed amongſt the hands of the 
Barbarians, for want of being ranſomed at a 
crown a head. We fee immediately after the 
good emperor's remorſe, the prayer he makes to 
God to puniſh him in this world rather than in 
the next; the revolt of Phocas, who murders 602, 
his whole family before his eyes; Maurice him- | 
ſelf, the laſt put to death, and amidf all his 
misfortunes uttering nothing elſe but this verſe 
of the plalmiſt, Rightcous art thou, O Lord,pgy, exlx. 
hocas, raiſed to 3 

the empire by ſo execrable an action, endeavour- 606. 
ed to gain the people, by honouring the hol 
ſee, whoſe privileges he confirmed. But his 
doom was fixed. Heraclius, proclaimed empe- 610, 
ror by the African army, marched again him. 
Then Phocas found by experience, that debauches 
prove oftentimes more hurtful to princes than 
even acts of cruelty ; and Photinus, whoſe wife 
he had debauched, delivered him up to Hera- 
cus, who cauſed him to be put to death, 

K 3 Francg 
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623. 
625. 
626. 


629. 
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France beheld, a little after, a 8 ſtranger 


tragedy. Queen Brunehault, given up into the 
hands of Clotaire II, fell a facrifice to that 


, -} prince's ambition: her memory was blackened, 


and her virtue, ſo much commended by pope 
Gregory, can yet ſcarce find vindication, The 
empire mean while was laid waſte, Choſroes II. 
king of Perſia, under pretext of revenging 
Maurice, had- undertaken the deſtruction of 
Phocas. He puſhed his conqueſts under Hera- 
clius. We ſee the emperor beat, and the true 


8 cigſs carried off by the infidels : then, by 


Tha wonderful turn, Heraclius five times conque- 
ror; Perſia penetrated by the Romans, Choſion 
killed by his fon, and the holy croſs retaken. 
Whilſt the power of the Perſians was ſo effectu- 
ally checked, a greater evil broke out againſt the 
empire, and againſt all Chriſtendom, Mahomet 
ſet himſelf up for 2 a prophet among the Saracens; 
he was expelled Mecca by his own people, At 
his flight begins the Hegyra, from whence the 
Mahometans compute their years, The falſe pro- 


_ gave his victories for the whole proof of 


is miſſion. In nine years he ſubjected all 
Arabia, either by fair or foul means, and laid 
the foundation of the empire of the Caliphs. 
To theſe miſchiefs were added the hereſy of the 
Monothelites, who by 
oddity, while they acknowledged two natures in 
our Lord, would admit of but one will. The 
man, according to them, had no will; there was 
in . Jesus CHRIST only the will of "this word. 
Theſe heretics concealed their poiſon under 
ambiguous terms; and a falſe love of peace made 


them 
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them propoſe, that neither one, nor two wills A.D, 
ſhould be ſpoke of. By theſe artifices they impoſed 633. 


on pope Honorius I. who entered into a dangerous 


forbearance with them, and conſented to filence, in 


which falſhood and truth were equally ſuppreſied. 


To complete the misfortune, ſome time after the 
emperor Heraclius took upon him to decide the 
queſtion by his own. authority, and propoſed his 
ectheſis, or expoſition, favourable to the Mono- 
thelites : but the artifices of the heretics were 
at length detected. Pope John IV. condemned 


the ectheſis. Conſtans, grandſon to Heraclius, 


ſupported his grandfather's edict by his own, 


called the Type. The holy ſee, and pope 
Theodore, oppoſe this attempt : Pope Martin 


135 


639. 


640. 


648. 
649. 


I. convocates the council of Latran, where he ana- 


thematizes the Type, and the heads of the Mo- 
nothelites. St. Maximus, celebrated through 


all the Eaſt for his piety and learning, quits the 


court, infected with the new hereſy, openly re- 
oves the emperors, who had preſumed to pro- 


nounce on points of faith, and ſuffers numberleſs 


| hardſhips for the catholic religion. The pope, 


dragged from exile to exile, and ſtill harſhly treat- 


ed by the emperor, dies, at laſt, amidſt his ſuffer- 


ings, without repining or remitting any part of 


650, 


6 54. 


the duty of his miniſtry, Mean time the new 


Anglican church, ſtrengthened 'by the cares of 


popes Boniface V. and Honorius, was ſpreading 


abroad her luſtre throughout the whole earth, 
With the virtues miracles alſo abounded, as in 


the apoſtles days: and nothing was more ſhinin 
than the ſanity of her kings. 


Edwin embra- 625, 


OC. 
ced, with all his people, the faith, which had 634, x 


given 
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given him victory over his enemies, and convert. 
ed his neighbours. Oſwald was interpreter to 
the preachers of the goſpel; and, though renown- 
ed for his conqueſts, he preferred to them the 
glory of being a Chriſtian, The Mercians were 
converted by the king of Northumberland, Of: 
win: their nezghbours and ſucceſſors followed 
their footſteps; and their good works were jnfi- 
nite. Every thing was gging to wreck in the 
Eaſt. Whilſt the emperors are waſting themſelves 
in diſputes about religion, and inventing here- 


ſies, the Saracens penetrate into the empire; they 


ſeize on Syria and Paleſtine; the holy city is ſub- 
jected to them; Perſia is laid open by its divi- 
ſions, and they take that great kingdom without 
reſiſtance. They enter Afric, in a fair way of 
ſoon making it one of their provinces : the ifle of 
Cyprus yields them obedience, and in leſs than 
thirty years they add all theſe conqueſts to thoſe 
of Mahomet. Italy, ever hapleſs and forlorn, 
groaned under the arms of the Lombards. Con- 
ſtans deſpaired of expelling them, and reſolved to 
ravage what he could not defend. More cruel 
than the Lombards themſelves, he came to Rome, 
only to plunder its treaſures: the very churches 
did not eſcape him: he ruined Sardinta and Si- 
cily; and having become odious to all the world, 
he periſhed by the hands of his own Servants, 
Under his ſon Conſtantine Pogonatus, or the 
Bearded, the Saracens made themſelves maſters 
of Cilicia and Lycia, Conſtantinople beſieged 
was ſaved only by a miracle. The Bulgarians, 
a people from the mouth of the Volga, joined the 
many enemies with which tie empire was over- 
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led fince Bulgaria, which was the ancient Myſia. 
The Anglican church brought forth new church- 
es; and St. Wilfrid, biſhop of York, being ex- 
pelled his ſee, converted Frieſland. The whole 680, 
church received a new light from the council of 
Conſtantinople, the ſixth general one, where pope 
Agatho prefided by his legates, and explained 
the catholic faith by an admirable letter. The 
council anathematized a biſhop celebrated for his 
learning, a patriarch of Alexandria, four patri- 
archs of Conſtantinople, or, all the authors of 
the ſect of the Monothelites ; without ſparing 
pope Honorius himſelf, who had ſhewed them 
too much favour. After the death of Agatho, 
which happened during the council, pope Leo 
II. confirmed its deciſions, and received all its 
anathema?s, Conſtantine Pogonatus, an imitator 
of the great Conſtantine and of Marcian, took 
his ſeat in the council after their example; and 


as he paid it the ſame ſubmiſſions, he was honour- 


ed with the fame titles of orthodox, religious, 

pacific emperor, and reſtorer of religion. His 685. 
Son Juſtinian II. yet a child, ſucceeded him. In 5 
his time the Faith extended, and diffuſed its be- 686. 


1437 


nign influences towards the North. St. Kilian, gg : 


ſent by pope Conon, preached the goſpel in 
Franconia, In the time of pope Sergius, Cead- 
waila, one of the kings of England, came in 
perion to do homage to the Roman church, 
from whence the faith had paſſed into his part 
of the Britannic iſland ; and after receiving bap- 
tim from the pope's hands, he departed in 
peace according to his wiſh, The houſe f 
io ens | Clovis 
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694. 


696. 


* 


711. 
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Clovis was fallen into a deplorable weakneſs; 


trequent minorities had degenerated the princes 
into a ſtate of ſoftneſs and effeminacy, which 
they never could get out of, when of age, 
Hence ſprung a long ſucceflion of drones, who 
had nothing but the name of king, and left the 
whole power to the Maires du Palais, or grand 
miniſters of the crown. Under this title Pepin 
Heriſtel governed every thing, and raiſed his 
family to higher expectations. By his authority, 
and after the martyrdom of St. Wigbert, the 


faith was eſtabliſned in Frieſland; which France 


had added to her conqueſts. St. Swibert, 
St. Willebrod, and other apoſtolical perſons, 
propagated the goſpel in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. Mean time Juſtinian's minority was hap- 
pily over: the victories of Leontius had over- 
thrown the Saracens, and reſtored the 'empire's 
glory in the Eaſt. But that valiant eaptain 
being unjuſtly arreſted, and unſeaſonably releaſed, 
ſupplanted his maſter, and expelled him. This 
rebel met with a like treatment from Tiberius, 
named Abfimarus, who ſtood not long himſelf. 
Juſtinian, reſtored, proved ungrateful to his 
friends; by revenging himſelf of his enemies, he 


made more formidable ones, who killed him. 


The images of Philippicus his ſucceſſor were not 
received in Rome, on account of his favouring 
the Monothelites, and declaring himfelf an enemy 
to the ſixth council. Anaſtaſius II. a catholic 
prince, was elected at Conftantinople, and Phi- 
lippicus's eyes were put out. At this time the 


debauches of king Roderic, or Rodrigo, cauſed 


Spain to fall a prey to the Mauri, or Moors; for 
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o were called the Saracens of Afric. Count Ju- A. D. 


lian, to revenge his daughter, whom. Roderic a- 
buſed, invited thoſe infidels. They come with an 


innumerable hoſt: the king is killed: Spain is 


ſubdued, and the empire of the Goths there is 


extinguiſhed. The church of Spain was put 


then to a new trial: but as ſhe had ftood her 
ground under the Arians, the Mahometans could 
not prevail - againſt her, They left her-at firſt 
with a good deal of liberty : but in after ages ſhe 
had ſevere conflicts to maintain; and chaſtity had 
its mattyrs as well as faith, under the tyranny of 
a nation equally brutal and infidel, Anaſtaſius 


ſway' d not long the imperial ſceptre. The army 
forced Theodoſius III. to aſſume the purple. A 


battle neceſſarily enſued; the new emperor gained 
it, and Anaſtaſius was clap'd in a monaſtery. 
The Moors, maſters of Spain, were in hopes of 
extending themſelves ſoon beyond the Pyrenees; 
but Charles Martel, deſtined to check them, had 
ariſen in France; and had ſucceeded, though a 
baſtard, to the power of his father Pepin Heriſtel; 
who left Auſtraſia in his family, as a kind of ſove- 


reign principality, and the command in Neuſtria, 


by the poſt of Maire du Palais. Charles united 
both by his valour. The eaſtern affairs were 


embroiled, Leo, the Iſaurian, governor of the 


Eaſt, would not acknowledge Theodofius, who 
quitted without reluctance, that empire which he 
had accepted, only by force; and retiring to 
Epheſus, gave himſelf up entirely to the ſtudy of 
true greatneſs. The Saracens received {ome 
great blows during the empire of Leo. They 
ihamefully raiſed the ſiege of Conſtantinople, 


Pelagius, 


716, — 


. 
719. 


f40 
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8. Pelagius, who cantoned himſelf in the mountains 


725, , Tal, Charles Martel gained over them the famous 


#23: 


726. 


of Aſturia, with the moſt reſolute of the Goths, 
after a ſignal victory, ſet up in oppofition to thoſe 
infidels a new kingdom, by which they were one 


day to be driven out of Spain. In ſpite of the 


efforts and vaſt army of Abderamus their gene. 


battle of Tours. There fell an infinite number 
of the infidels; and Abderamus himſelf lay dead 
upon the field. This victory was attended with 
other advantages, whereby Charles put a ſtop to 
the progreſs of the Moors, and extended the 
kingdom as far as the Pyrenees. There now re- 
mained ſcarce any part of the Gauls, that was not 


under the obedience of the French; and all did 


homage to Charles Martel. Mighty both in 
peace and war, and abſolute maſter of the king- 


dom, he reigned under ſeveral kings, whom he 


ſet up and-pulled down at his pleafure, without 
ever preſuming to take upon him that wp title, 
The jealoufy of the French lords choſe to be 
thus deceived. Religion was eftabhfhing in Ger- 
many. The prieſt Boniface converted that peo- 
ple, and was made their biſhop by pope Gregory 
II. who had ſent him thither. The empire was 
then pretty quiet; but Leo raiſed in it a laſting 
difturbance. He attempted to overturn, as ſa 


7 
\ his ſaints. As he could not bring St. Germain, 
patriarch of Conſtantinople,. over to his way of 
thinking, he acted by his own authority; and 
upon a decrce of the ſenate, he firſt of all broke 
down an image of Js us CarisT, which ſtood 
upon the great gate of the church of Conſtan- 
8 tinople, 
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tinople. 
claſts, or- image-breakers. _ The other i images, 


which the emperors, biſhops, and all the faithful 
had ſet up ſince the peace of the church, both 


down. At this ſcene the people was moved. 
The ſtatues of the emperor were overthrown in 
different parts. He immediately. thinking his 
erſon affronted, was reproached with offering 


Thus began the outrages of the 3 D. 


in public and private places, were alſo pulled : 


2 like affront to JIESsus CHRIST and his ſaints, 


and that by his own confeſſion, the indignity of- 


fered to the image, reflected upon the original. 


Italy went ſtill farther : the emperor's impiety 
cauſed him to be refuſed the ordinary tributes. 
Luitprand, king of the Lombards, made uſe of 
the ſame pretext for ſeizing on Ravenna, the 


Pau rs; whom the emperors ſent into Italy. 

2 II. oppoſed the pulling down 
z; ul images : but he at the ſame time oppoſed 
the enemies ¶ the empire, and endeavoured to 
retain the people in their obedience. Peace 
was made with the Lombards, and the emperor 
executed his decree againft the images with great- 
er violence than ever. But the famous John of 


thus were called the 


730. 


Damaſcus declared to him, that in matters of re- 


ligion, he knew no decregs but thoſe of the church, 


and ſuffered greatly on that account. 
peror drove from his ſee the patriarch St. Ger- 


main, who died in exile at the age of 90 years. 


A little after, the Lombards again took up arms, 


The em- 
739. 15 


749. 


and in the calamities they brought upon the Roman 


people, they were reſtrained only by the autho- 


rity of. Charles Martel, whoſe aſſiſtance pope 
Gregory 


142 


A. D. 
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II. had implored. The new king. 


Gregory 


dom of Spain, which was called, in thoſe early 


times, the kingdom of Oviedo, was receivin 
acceſlions from the victories and conduct of Al. 


741. » Phonſus, ſon-in-law to Pelagius, who, after the 


742. 
743.— 


747. 
Carloman and Pepin, had ſucceeded to their 


example of Recarede, from whom he was deſcend- 
ed, aflumed the name of Catholic. Leo died, 


and left the empire, as well as the church, in a 


great fermentation. Artabazus, pretor of Ar- 
menia, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed emperor 
inſtead of Conſtantine Copronymus ſon of Leo, 
and reſtored the images. After the death of 
Charles Martel, Luitprand threatened Rome 
anew: the exarchate of Ravenna was in danger, 
and Italy owed its ſafety to the prudence of pope 
Zachary. 
thought of nothing but eſtabliſhing himſelf; he 
beat Artabazus, took ' Conſtantinople, and filled 


it with executions. Charles Martel's two ſons, 


. father's power: but Carloman growing fick of 


the world, in the midſt of his grandeur and vic- 
tories, embraced a monaſtic life. By this means 
his brother Pepin centred the whole power in 


his perſon. He knew how to ſupport it by an 


7352. 


| to Childeric, Upon the anſwer of pope Zachary, 
| 5 | they 


exalted merit, and formed the deſign of raiſing 
himſelf to the crown. Childeric, the moſt piti- 
ful of all princes, opened the way to him, by 


joining to the quality of a drone, that of a natu- 


ral fool. The French, quite weary of their 
drones, and ſo long accuſtomed to Charles Mar- 
tel's family, ever fruitful in great men, were 
graveled at nothing but the oath they hed taken 


Conſtantine, embarraſſed in the Eaft, 
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they thought themſelves free, and ſo much the A. D. 


early more diſengaged from their oath of allegiance to 

iving their king, that he and his forefathers, for two 

FA hundred years paſt, ſeemed to have renounced 

r the their right of ruling over them, by leaving the 

dend. whole power intailed, as it were, in the office of | 

died. Maire du Palais. So Pepin was placed on the 753. \ 

in 0 throne, and the name of king was re-united with 

Ar. the authority. Pope Stephen II. found in the new 

Deror king the ſame zeal that Charles Martel had ſhewn 

Leo, or the holy ſee againſt the Lombards. After . 

th of Nvainly imploring the emperor's aid, he threw him- os 

ome ſelf again into the arms of the French. The 754. 

ager, I king received him in , France with reſpect, and 

pope would be anointed and crowned by his hand. 

Eaſt, NAt the ſame time he paſſed the Alps, delivered 

he Rome and the exarchy of Ravenna, and reduced 

illed Aſtolph, king of the Lombards, to an equitable 

ſons, peace. In the mean time the emperor made war 

their upon the images. To ſupport himſelf by eccle- 

K of [Miaſtical authority, he aſſembled a numerous | 

vic. council at Conſtantinople. - There did not, how- Conc. Nic. ii. 

eans Never, appear, according to cuſtom, either the Act. 6. 

er in egates of the holy ſee, or the biſhops, or le 
gates from the other patriarchal ſees. In this via. defin. 


council, they not only condemned as idolatrous, Pſeudoſyn. 

ll honour paid to images in memory of the ori- 

ginals, but they even damned ſculpture and 

panting as deteſtable arts. This was the opini- 

on of the Saracens, whoſe advice Leo was faid 

0 have followed, when he overthrew the images. 

Nothing, however, appeared againſt relics. Therkia. Pſeudo- 

ouncil of Copronymus did not forbid to honour Hn. C. P. 

hem, and thundered out anathema's againſt ſuch *. & 1. 
as 


. . 
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| as refuſed to have — to the prayers of the 


holy virgin and the ſaints. The cathelics, per. 
ſecuted for the honour they paid to images, 
made anſwer to the emperor, that they had ra. 
ther endure all manner of extremities, than not 


- honour Jesvs CHRIS A in his very ſhadow. Mean 
time Pepin repaſſed the Alps, and chaſtiſed the 


faithleſs Aſtolph, who refuſed to fulfil the treaty 
of peace. The Roman church never received a 


more noble gift than that which that pious prince 


then made her. He gave her the cities retaken 


from the Lombards, and laughed at Coprony- 


mus, when he redemanded what he had not been 
able to defend. From that time the emperors 


Vere but little acknowledged i in Rome; they 


became contemptible for their weakneſs, and 


odious for their errors. Pepin was regarded as 


protector of the Roman people, and of the Ro- 


man church. That quality became, as it were, 
to his houſe, and to the kings of 
France. Charlemagne, ſon of Pepin, ſupport- 
ed it with equal courage and piety. Pope Adrian 
had recourſe to him againſt Didier, king of the 
Lombards, who had taken ſeveral cities, and 
was threatening all Italy. Charlemagne paſſed 
the Alps. Every thing yielded. Didier was 
delivered up : the Lombard kings, enemies to 


Rome, and to the popes, were deſtroyed : 
Charlemagne had himſelf crowned king of 


and 


Italy, aſſumed the title of king of the 


At the ſame time 


he exerciſed in Rome itſelf the ſupreme authority 
in quality of patrician, and confirmed to the 
| * ſee the donations of the king his father: 
The 
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The emperors had difficulty to withſtand the A. D. : 


Bulgarians, and vainly ſupported, againſt Char- 
lemagne, the diſpoſſeſſed Lombards. The quar- 
rel of the images ſtill ſubſiſted. 

Copronymus, ſeemed at firſt pretty moderate; 
but renewed the perſecution ſo ſoon as he thought 
himſelf maſter. He quickly died. His ſon 
Conſtantine, but ten years old, ſucceeded him, 
and reigned under the tuition of the empreſs 
Irene his mother. Then things begun to change 
their aſpect. Paul, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
declared, towards the latter end of his life, that 
he had oppoſed the images contrary to his con- 
ſcience; and retired into a monaſtery, where he 
deplored, in preſence of the empreſs, the misfor- 
tune of the church of Conſtantinople, ſeparated 
from the four patriarchal ſees: and propoſed to 
her the celebration of an univerſal council, as the 
only remedy of fo. great an evil. Taraſius his 
ſucceflor maintained, that the queſtion had not 
been judged in due order, We they had begun 
with a decree of the emperor, upon which an in- 
formal council had followed; whereas in mat- 
ters of religion, it-belonged to the council to 
begin, and to the emperors to ſupport the judg- 
ment of the church. Going upon this argu- 

ent, he accepted the patriarchate only upon 
condition that the univerſal council ſhould be 
held: it was commenced at Conſtantinople, and 
continued at Nice. The pope ſent thither his 787. 
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Leo III. fon of 780. 


7% * 


legates : the council of the Iconoclaſts was con- Coac. Nic. TY 


demned; they are deteſted as people, who, after Act. 7: 


the example of the Saracens, accuſed the Chriſ- 
tians of idolatry. It was decided, that images 


R | ſhould 


preſſed by the Infidels. 


goſpel, and to the croſs; 
honoured b 
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ſhould be honoured in remembrance, and for the 
ſake of the originals; which 1s called in the coun. 
ci] relative. worſhip, honorary adoration and ſalu- 
tation, as oppoſed to ſupreme worſhip, and ado. 
ration of Latria, or of entire ſubjection, which 
the council reſerves for God alone. 
legates of the holy ſee, and the preſence of the 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, there appeared le- 

ates from the other patriarchal ſees, then op- 
Some have diſputed 
their miſſion, but what is undiſputed, is, that far 
from difowning them, all thoſe ſees have admit 


ted the council, without the leaſt appearance of 
contradiction, and it has been received by the 


whole church. The F rench, encompaſſed with 
idolaters, or with new Chriſtians, whoſe ideas 
they were atraid to perplex, and at the ſame 
time puzzled with the equivocal term adoration, 


heſitated long. Of all the images, they would 
pay honour to none, but that of the croſs, 28 


being abſolutely different from the figures, which 
the Heathens believed full of divinity. They 
preſerved, however, the other images in an 
honourable place, and even in the churches, and 
deteſted the Iconoclaſts. What difference re- 
mained, made not any ſchiſm. The French 
came at length to underſtand, that the fathers of 
Nice required for images only the ſame kind of 
worſhip, in all due proportion, which they 
themſelves paid to relics, to the book of the 
and this council was 
all nN under the name 


oo bus 


: of the ſeventh general council. 
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Thus have we ſeen the ſeven general councils, A. D. 


which the Eaſt, and the Weſt, the Greek and 
Latin churches, receive with equal reverence. 
The emperors called thoſe great aſſemblies, by 
the ſovereign authority they had over all the 
biſhops, or, at leaſt over the principal ones, on 


whom all the reſt depended, and who were then 


ſubjects of the empire. The public vehicles 
were furniſhed them by order of the princes. 
They aſſembled the councils in the Eaſt, where 
they made their reſidence, 
thither commiſſaries to maintain order. The 
biſhops, thus aſſembled; carried with them the 
authority of the Holy Ghoſt, and the tradition 
of the churches. At the beginning of Chrifti- 


anity there were three principal ſees, which had 


the precedency of all the reſt : thoſe of Rome, 


and uſually ſent 
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Alexandria, and Antioch. The council of Nice conc. Nie. 


had allowed the ſame rank" to:the biſhop of the c . 5 — 


holy city. 


The ſecond and fourth councils ex- 3. Conc. Chal- 


ated the ſee of Conſtantinople, and would haveced. Can. 28. 


it to be the ſecond. Thus were there five ſees, 
which came, in proceſs of time, to be called pa- 
tnarchal. The 


council. Of thoſe ſees, the ſee of Rome was 


recedency was given. them in 


ever regarded the firſt, and the council of Nice cone. Nic, 


regulated the others by it. 


vinces, and took place of the other biſhops. It 
was pretty” late before they begun to be called 
archbiſhops ; but their authority was nothing 
the leſs acknowledged. When tlie council was 
formed, the holy Scripture was propounded; 
paſſages of the ancient fathers, witneſſes of tray 

L 2 Aition, 


There were alſo Can. 6. 
Metropolitan biſhops, who were heads of pro- 
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dition, were read : it was tradition that inter. 
preted Scripture : its true meaning was believed 
to be that, about which former ages were 
agreed; and no one thought he had a right 
to explain it otherwiſe. Such as refuſed to 
ſubmit to the decifions of the council, were 
anathematized, The faith, being explained, 


_ eccleſiaſtical diſcipline was ſettled, and ca. 


787. . 


drawn up. 


nons, that is, rules of the church, were 
It was believed, that the faith never 
changed, and that though difcipline might re- 
ceivè divers alterations, according to times and 
places, men ought to aim, as much as poſſible, 
at a perfect imitation of antiquity. In fine, the 
popes aſſiſted only by their legates at the firſt 
general councils; but they approved expreſs] 


of their doctrine, and there was but one faith 


in the church. | 
Conſtantine and Irene, cauſed the decrees of 

the ſeventh council to be religiouſly executed; 

but the reſt of their conduct was not confort, 


The young prince, whom his mother forced to 
marry a woman he did not love, gave himſelf up 
to diſhonourable amours; and, weary of paying 


implicit obedience to his imperious mother, he 


endeavoured to remove her from public affairs, 


of which the kept the management in ſpite of 
him. Alphonſus the chafte reigned in Spain. 
The perpetual continence that prince obſerved, 
earned him that noble title, and rendered him 
worthy to deliver Spain from the infamous tri- 
bute of an hundred virgins, which his uncle 
Mauregatus had granted to the Moors, Three 
ſcore and ten thouſand of thoſe Iniidels killed in 

4 ; 
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a battle with Mugatius their general, evinced the A. D. 

valour of Alphonſus. Conſtantine was alſo en- 795, 

deavouring to ſignalize himſelf againſt the Bul- 

garians; but the ſucceſs did not anſwer his ex- 

pectation. He deſtroyed, at laſt, the whole 

power of Irene; and being as incapable to go- 

vern himſelf, as to ſuffer the government of ano 

ther, he divorced his wife Mary, in order to 796. 

eſpouſe Theodora, one of her attendants. His- 79g. 

mother, highly exaſperated, fomented the trou- 

bles, which ſo great a ſcandal occaſioned, and by 

her artifices wrought the deſtruction of Conſtan- 

tine, She gained the people by moderating the 

taxes, and engaged the monks and clergy in her 

intereſt, by an apparent piety. At length ſhe 

was acknowledged ſole empreſs. The Romans 

deſpiſing her government, went over to Charle- 

magne, who ſubdued the Saxons, checked the 

Saracens, deſtroyed hereſies, protected the popes, 

won infidel nations to Chriſtianity, reftored the 

ſciences, and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, aſſembled 

famous councils, where his profound get 

was admired; and made not only France an 

Italy, but Spain, England, Germany, and every 

where, fee] the happy effects of his piety and 

juſtice, | | ; | 
Ar length, in the 800th year of our Lord, xri Epoch. | 

that great protector of Rome and Italy, or, to Charlemagne, 

lay better, of the whole church and all Chriſten- o w 15 - 

dom, being elected emperor by the Romans, new empire. 

without his dreaming of any ſuch thing; an 

crowned by pope Leo III. who: had prompted 

the Roman people to this choice, became foun- 
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der of the newempire, and of the temporal great. 


neſs of the holy ſee. 
Tusk, Six, be the twelve epochs, which [ 
have followed in this abridgment. I have an. 
nexed to each of them, the principal facts that 
depend upon them. You may now, without 
much difficulty, diſpoſe, acccrding to the order 
of time, the great events of ancient hiſtory, and 
rank them, ſo to ſpeak, every one under its own 
ſtandard. _ | | 

I have not forgot, in this epitome, that cele- 
brated diviſion, which chronologers make of the 
duration of the world, into ſeven ages. The 
beginning of each age ſerves us for an epoch; if 
I intermix ſome others with them, it is, that 
things may be the. more diſtinct; and that the 
order of time may unfold itſelf before you with 
the leſs confuſion. 53 

When I ſpeak to you of the order of time, [ 
do not mean, Six, that you ſhould charge your— 


ſelf ſcrupulouſly with every date; far leſs, that 
you ſhould enter into all the diſputes of chrono- 


logers, which are generally but about a few years, 


Contentious chronology, that ſtands ſo critically 
upon thoſe minute matters, has, doubtleſs, its 


uſe; but it is not your affair, and conduces very 


| little to enlighten the mind of a great prince. | 


did by no means intend to refine upon this dif- 
cuſſion of time, and amongſt the calculations al- 
ready made, I have followed that, which to me 
ſeemed moſt probable, without engaging to war- 


rant it. 


Whether in the computation we make of years 
from the time of the creation down to Abraham, 
| ve 
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we ſhould follow the Septuagint, which makes 
the world older, or the Hebrew, which makes it 
younger by ſeveral centuries; though, indeed, 
the authority of the original Hebrew ſeems to 
deſerve the preference, it is a thing ſo indifferent 


in itſelf, that the church, which hath, with St: 


Jerom, followed the computation of the Hebrew 


in our vulgate, has allowed that of the Septua- 
gint in her martyrology. In fact, what matters” 
it to hiſtory. to diminiſh, or. multiply vacant cen- 
turies, where a man can have nothing to relate? 
Is it not enough, that the times, wherein the 


dates are important, have fixed characters, and 


that the diſtribution of them be ſupported upon 
certain foundations? And though even in theſe 
times there ſhould be a diſpute about ſome years, 
this would ſeldom or never create any difficulty. 
For example, ſhould we be obliged to put a few 
years ſooner or later, either the foundation of 
Rome, or the birth of JesUs CHRIST, you may 
have perceived, that this diverſity does no wile 


effect the ſeries of the hiſtories, or the accom- 


pliſnment of the counſels of God. You are to 
ſhun Anachroniſms, that perplex the order of 
affairs, and leave the others to be diſputed a- 
mongſt the learned. 


No more would I burden your memory with - 


the computation of Olympiads, although the 
Greeks, who make uſe of them, render them 
neceſſary for the fixing of times. It is fit you 
ſhould know what it is, in order to have recc urſe 
to it, upon occaſion : but in ſhort it will be ſuf- 
ficient, to confine you to the dates, which I pro- 
pole, as the moiſt ſimple, and the moſt. followed, 

| namely, 


? 
* 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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namely, thoſe of the world to Rome, thoſe of 


Rome to Jesvs CHRIST, and thoſe of Jesvs 
CHRIST to all generations. 

But the true deſign of this epitome, 18, not to 
explain to you the order of times, though that be 
abſolutely neceſſary towards connecting of all 

hiſtories, and ſhewing their mutual relation. I 
told you, Sin, that my principal ſcope was to 
make you conſider, i in the order of time, the pro- 
greſs of the people of God, and that of great 
empires. 

Theſe two important objects run on together 
in that great movement of ages, where they have, 
if I may ſo ſay, one and the fame courſe; but it 
will be needful, in order to the right underſtand- 
ing of them, to take them apart ſometimes the 
one from the other, and to confider ſeparately 
whatever may relate to each of them. 


PART 


PR 


PROGRESS or RELIGION. 


the people of God conſidered in this man- 


ner, is the greateſt and moſt uſeful of all ob- 


wank that can be propoſed to man. How 
eautiful is it to take a review of the different 


fates of God's people, under the law of nature, 


and the patriarchs ; under Moſes, and the writ- 
ten law; under David, and the prophets ; from 


| the return out of captivity, until JesUs CHRIST ; 


and, laſtly, under IEsus CHRIST himſelf, that is, 
under the law. of grace, and the goſpel ; in the 
ages that have expected the Meſſiah, and in 
thoſe, wherein He hath appeared; in thoſe, 
wherein the worſhip of God was reduced to one 
people, and in thoſe, in which, agreeably to an- 
cient prophecies, it was ſpread abroad over all 
the earth ; in thoſe, in fine, where men, yet full 
of infirmity and grofineſs, ſtood in need of being 
ſupported by teniporal rewards and puniſhments, 
and in thoſe wherein the faithful, better inſtruct- 


| 1 | 3 1. : 
BOVE all, religion and the progreſs of 6 


and firſt times. 


ed, are no longer to live but by faith, having 


their 
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their affe&ions ſet upon eternal good things, and 
ſuffering, in hopes of poſſeſſing them, all the 


| evils that can poſſibly exerciſe their patience. 


And, ſurely, Six, nothing can be conceived 
more worthy of God, than to have, firſt of all, 
choſen to himſelf a people, who ſhould be a 
palpable inſtance of his eternal providence ; a 
people, whoſe good or ill fortune ſhould depend 
upon their piety or impiety, and whoſe condition 
ſhould give teſtimony to the wiſdom and juſtice 
of Him who governed them. With this did 


God begin, and this did he make manifeſt in 


the Jewiſh people. But after having, by ſo ma- 


ny ſenſible proofs, eſtabliſhed this immovable 


foundation, that He is the ſole and abſolute 
diſpoſer of all the events of this life, it was 
time to raiſe mens minds to higher notions, and 
to ſend Ixsus CHRIS, for whom it was reſerved 
to diſcover to the new people, collected from all 
the nations of the world, the ſecrets of the life 
to come. | 

© You may eaſily trace the hiſtory of both the 


old and new people, and obſerve, how IEsus 


CHRIST is their common centre of union; fince 
either expected, or given, He hath been, in all 


ages, the conſolation and hope of the children 
of God. . | 8 


Behold then religion ever uniform, or, rather, 
ever the ſame from the foundation of the world 


The ſame God hath ever been acknowledged the 
maker, the ſame CHRIST, the ſaviour of man- 


kind. 


Thus you ſhall fee, that there is nothing more 
ancient among men, than the religion you pro- 
175 feſs, 
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feſs, and that it is not without reaſon your an- 
ceſtors have placed their greateſt glory in being 
protectors of . | | : 

What a convincing teſtimony is it of the 
truth, to find, that in the times, wherein pro- 
fane hiſtories have nothing to tell us but fables, 


or at moſt confuſed, and half-forgotten facts, the 


Scripture, which is, without diſpute, the moſt 
ancient book in the world, carries us back by 
ſo many preciſe events, and by the very chain of 
things, to their true principle, that is, God, the 
author of all; and points out to us ſo diſtinctly, 
the creation of the univerſe, . that of man in par- 


ticular, the happineſs of his firſt ſtate, the cauſes * 


of his miſeries and frailties, the corruption of 
the world, and the deluge, the origin of arts and. 
nations, the diſtribution of lands ; in ſhort, the 
propagation of mankind, and other matters of 
like importance, whereof human hiftories ſpeak 
but confuſedly, and oblige us to ſeek elſewhere 
the certain ſources of them. | 

But if the antiquity of religion gives it ſo much 
authority, its progreſs continued without inter- 
ruption, or alteration, during ſo many ages, and 


in ſpite of ſo many interpoſing obſtacles, makes 


manifeſt the hand of God ſupporting it. 
What can be more wonderful, than to behold 
it ſtill ſubſiſt upon the ſame foundations from the 
beginning of the world; without either the idola- 
try and impiety, which on all ſides ſurrounded it, 
or the tyrants, who have perſecuted it, or the 


heretics and infidels, that have endeavoured to 
corrupt it, or the cowards, that have baſely be- 
trayed it, or its unworthy followers, who have 


diſhonoured 
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diſhonoured it by their crimes, or, in fine, the 
length of time, which alone is ſufficient to deſtroy 
all human things; without any, or all of theſe, 


having ever been able, not to ſay, to extinguiſh, . 


but even to alter it! | 
If we now come to conſider what idea that re. 
ligion, whoſe antiquity we revere, gives us of her 


object, that is, of the firſt being, we ſhall confeſs. 
her above all human conception, and worthy to 
be regarded, as come from God himſelf. 


The God, whom the Jews, and Chriſtians 
have ever worſhipped, hath nothing in common 
with the divinities, full of imperfection, and even 


of vice, whom the reſt of the world adored. Our 


God is a God, infinite, perfect, alone worthy to 
avenge wickedneſs, and to crown virtue, becauſe 
He alone is holineſs itſelf. | 

He is infinitely above that firſt cauſe, and firft 


Mover, whom the philoſophers have owned, yet 
_ Without adoring. "Thoſe of them, who have been 


wideſt of the mark, have ſet forth to us a God, 
who, finding matter eternal and ſelf.exiſtent, as 


well as himſelf, took and faſhioned it as a com- 


mon artiſt, cramped in his work by that matter, 
and its diſpoſitions, which he did not make; 
without ever being able to comprehend, that if 
matter is from itſelf, it was not to expect its per- 
fection from a foreign hand, and that, if God is 


infinite and perfect, He ſtood in no need of any 


thing but Himſelf, and his own Almighty will, 


to make whatſoever He pleaſed, But the God 
of our fathers, the God of Abraham, the God, 


whoſe wonders Moſes hath recorded to us, did 


not only put the world in order, but made it en- 


tirely 
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tirely both in its matter and form. Till he gave 
being, nothing had it but himſelf only. He is 
repreſented to us as the maker of all things, and 
as making all things by the word of his power, 


-as well becauſe he makes all things by reaſon, as 


becauſe he makes all things without any trouble; 


and the performance of ſo great works coſts Him 


but a ſingle word, that is, it coſts Him but to 
will it. | 8 5 17, ie 

Nov, to purſue the hiſtory of the creation, 
fince we have begun it, Moſes hath taught us, 
that this mighty architect, whoſe works coſt Him 
ſo little, has been pleaſed to perform them at 


ſeveral times, and to create the univerſe in ſix 
days, to ſhew that He does not act by neceflity, 


of by a blind impetuoſity, as ſome philoſophers 


have imagined, The ſun darts forth at once, and 


without reſerve, all the rays 1t has; but God, 
who acts by underſtanding, and with a ſovereign 
liberty, applies his power where He pleaſes, and 
how far He pleaſes: and as in making the world 
by his word, He ſhews that nothing 1s hard to 
Him; fo by making it at different times, He de- 
monſtrates, that He is maſter of his matter, of his 


action, of his whole undertaking; and that He 


has, in acting, no other rule than his own will, 
ever infallibly right in itſelf, 1 
This conduct of God lets us ſee alſo, tha 
every thing proceeds immediately from His 
hand. The nations and philoſophers, who have 


believed, that the earth, mixed with the water, 
and aſſiſted, if you will, by the heat of the ſun, 
had, of itſelf, and by its own fruitfulneſs, pro- 


duced the plants and animals, have moſt groſsly 


erred. 
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erred. The Scripture hath given us to underſtand, 
that the elements are barren, if the word of God 
do not render them fruitful. Neither the earth, 


nor the water, nor the air, would ever have had 


the plants and animals we ſee in them, if God, 
who had made and prepared their matter, had 
not alſo formed it by his Almighty will, and 
given to every thing the ſeed proper for its mul- 
tiplication in all ages. 88 

Thoſe, who ſee the plants derive theit ſpring 
and growth from the ſun's genial heat, might 
poſſibly be apt to fancy that he is the creator of 
them. But the Scripture exhibits to us the earth 
clothed with graſs and all manner of plants, be- 
fore ever the ſun was created, that fo we may 
conceive that every thing depends on God 
alone. 25 n | 
It pleaſed the great artificer to create the light, 


even before He reduced it to the form He gave 
it in the ſun and ftars; becauſe he meant to teach 


us, that thoſe great and glorious luminaries, of 
which ſome have thought fit to make deities, had 
in themſelves, neither that precious and ſhining 
matter, whereof they were compoſed, nor that 
admirable form, to which we ſee them re- 
p | 


In ſhort, the account we have from Moſes of 
the creation, diſcovers to us this great ſecret of 


true philoſophy, that in God alone dwells all 
fulriels and abſolute power. Happy, Wiſe, Al- 
mighty, alone Self- ſufficient, He acts without 
neceſſity, as He acts without need; never con- 
fined or cramped by matter, but makes of it 
what He pleaſes; becauſe He it is, who 
hath. given it, by his ſole will and pleaſure, 
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the PRE of its * By this ſovereign 
tight He turns it, He moulds it, He moves it, 
without any ſort of difficulty: all depends upon 
Him : and if, according to the order eſtabliſhed 
in nature, one thing depends on another, as, 
for inſtance, the riſe and progreſs of plants, 
upon the heat of the ſun, it is by reaſon that 
the ſame God, who made all the parts of the 
univerſe, hath been pleaſed to link them to one 
another, and to diſplay his wiſdom by the won- 
derful concatenation. _ 

But all that the holy Scripture teacheth- us 
concerning the creation of the univerſe, is no- 
thing in compariſon of what it ſays of the 
creation of man. 

A God had done all in a commanding 

: Let there be light : 
* mid of the waters; let the waters be gathered 
ether unto one place; let the diy land appear, and 
let it bring forth : let there be great lights, to divide 
tbe day from the night ;, let the waters bring forth 
fowl and fiſh © let the earth bri ing forth living crea= 
tures, after their ſeveral kinds. But when He 
comes to the producing of man, Moſes makes 


him talk in a new ſtyle : Let us make man, faith Gen. i. 26. 


He, in our image, after our likeneſs. 

It is no longer that authoritative word of 
command, but one more mild, though no leſs 
efficacious. - God holds council in Himſelf : God 
excites himſelf, as it were to ſignify to us, that 
the work He is now ſetting about, ſurpaſſes all 
the works he had till then performed. 

Let us make mam. God ſpeaks within Himſelf; 
He ſpeaks to ſome one who makes as well as 


* d 


let there be a firmament in Gen. i. 
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He, to ſome one, of whom man is the creature 
and image; He ſpeaks to another Self; He 
ſpeaks to Him, by whom all things were made, 
to Him, who faith in his Goſpel, Whatſoeve 
things the Father doth, theſe alſo doth the Son like- 
wiſe, In ſpeaking to his Son, or with his Son, 
He ſpeaks at the ſame time, with the Almighty 
Spirit, equal to, and co-eternal with Both. 

It is a thing 


ſpoke of himſelf in the plural number; Let us 
make. God himſelf doth not ſpeak thus above 
two or three times in Scripture z and this ex- 
traordinary ſtyle begins to appear, when he gon 
about the creation of man. 


When God changes his language, and, in 


ſome ſort, his conduct too, it is not that he 
changes in Himſelf ; but He ſhews us, that He 
is going to begin, according to his eternal 


_ counſels, a new order of things. 


Thus man, ſo highly exalted above the other 


creatures, whoſe generation Moſes had deſcribed 


to us, 1s produced in a method entirely new. 
The Trinity begins to declare itſelf, in making 
a reaſonable creature, whoſe intellectual opera- 
tions are an imperfect image of thoſe eternal 
1 whereby God is fruitful in Him- 
elf. 

The word of counſel, which God makes uſe 
of, denotes, that the creature, which is about 
to be made, is the only one, that ean act by 
counſel and underſtanding, All the ref is no 
leſs extraordinary. Till now we had not ſeen, 


in the hiſtory of Geneſis, the hoger of God ap: 


os plied 


unknown in all the Scripture 
language, that any other than God hath ever 
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plied to corruptible matter. 
body of man, Himſelf takes earth; and that 


earth moulded by ſuch a hand, receives the 
moſt beautiful figure, het: hath ever yet appear- 


ed in the world. 


That particular attention which appears in 
God, when he is making of man, ſhews us, 
that he has a particular regard for him, though 
every thing elle be immediately conducted by 


his wifdom. 
But the manner in which He produces the 


ſoul, is far more wonderful: He does not ex- 


tract it from matter; He inſpires it from above: 


it is a breath of life, that proceeds forth from 


Himſelf. 


But to form the Gen. ii. 3. 
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When He created the beaſts,. He mid, Let the Gen. i. 20 


water bring forth fiſhes ; and after this manner He 
created the ſea-monſters, and every moving 
creature that hath life, that was to fill the wa- 


ters. He ſaid alſo, Let the earth bring forth every hid. a4. 


living creature, catile, and creeping thing, Thus 
were to ſpring thoſe living ſouls, of a brutiſh 
and beſtial life, to whom God allots no other 
ſphere of action, than ſome motions dependent 
on the body. God calls them forth from the 
womb of the waters, and of the earth ; but that 
ſoul, whoſe life was to be an imitation of his 
own, which was to live as himſelf, by reaſon 
and underſtanding, which was to be united to 


Him, by contemplating and loving Him, and 


which on that account was made in his image, 
could not be derived from matter, 
faſhioning matter, may well form a beautiful 


body, but turn or faſhion it how He will, He 
M never 


God, in 
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never — find in it his own image and likenek, 
The ſoul, made after his image and capable of 
being happy i in the enjoyment of Him, muſt be 
produced by a new creation ; it muſt come from 
above; and this is what is fignified by that 
breath of life, which God breathes from his 


mouth. 


Let us THER remember, that Mofes ſet forth 


to carnal men, by ſenſible i images, pure and intel. 


lectual truths. 


Let us not fancy that God breathes after the 
manner of animals. Let us not fancy that our 
foul is a ſubtle air, or thin vapour. The breath, 
which God inſpires, and which bears in itſelf the 
image of God, is neither air nor vapour. Let us 
not believe, that our ſoul is a portion of the di- 
vine nature, as ſome philoſophers have dreamed, 


_ God is not a whole that can be divided, T hough 


God ſhould have parts, they would not be crea- 
ted ones. For the creator, the uncreated being, 
could not be compoſed of creatures. The foul 
is made, and ſo made, that it is no part of the 
divine nature; but only a ſubſtance made after 
the image and likeneſs bf the divine nature; a 
ſubſtance, that i is ever to continue united to Him 
that med. it. This is the meaning of that di- 
vine breathing; this 1 is what that breath of life 
repreſents to us. 

Behold, then, man formed! God n alſo 
out of him, the companion He is pleaſed to give 
him. All men ſpring from one marriage, in or- 
der to be for ever but one and the fame family, 


however diſperſed or multiplied. | 
on 
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Our firſt parents, thus formed, are placed in 
that delightful garden, which is called paradiſe: 
God owed to himſelf to make his image happy. 


that he hath a maſter; a command relating to a 


an eaſy command, becauſe He would render his 
» life as comfortable, as it ſhould be innocent. 


ſervance: he hearkens to the tempting ſpirit, 
and to himſelf, inſtead of hearkening to God 


uences. 


God had, at the beginning, made his angels 


who makes nothing, but what is good, had crea- 
ted them all in holineſs, and they had it in their 
power to ſecure their felicity, by a voluntary 
ſubmiſſion to their creator. But whatever is 
derived from nothing is defective. A part of 
thoſe angels ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced by 
ſelf.· love. Wo to the creature that delights in it- 
ſelf, and not in God! it loſes in a moment all his 
gifts. Strange effect of fin! thoſe ſpirits of light 
became ſpirits of darkneſs: they had no longer 
:ny light, but what turned to malicious cunning, 


native greatneſs now was only pride; their hap- 
pineſs was changed into the diſmal comfort of 
getting . themſelves companions in their miſery, 


ble employment of tempting men. The moſt 
perte& of them all, who had alſo been the moſt 


He gives a command to man, to let him know. 


ſenſible thing, becauſe man was made with ſenſes; 
Man does not keep a precept of ſo * ob- 


only: his fall is enevitable: but we muſt con- 
fider it in its origin, as well as in its conſe- 


pure ſpirits, and diſtinct from all matter, He 


A malignant envy now took place of love: their 


and their former bleſſed exercifes to the execra- 
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| | proud, proved the moſt miſchievous, as he was 
Pſal. viii. the moſt miſerable. Man, whom God had made a 
little lower than the angels, by uniting him to a 

"a ſpirit: he wanted to draw him into his rebel. 
lion, that he might afterwards involve him in his 
deſtruction. Let us hear how he beſpeaks him, 
and dive to the bottom of his artifices. He ad- 
dreſſes himfelf to Eve, as the weaker veſſel: but 
in the perſon of Eve, he ſpeaks to her huſband as 
well as to her: Zea, hath God ſaid, ye ſhall not eat 
of every tree of the garden? If He hath made you 

_ reaſonable creatures, you ought to know the rea- 


Gen, iii. 1. 


Gen. ii. 4. fon of every thing: this fruit is not poiſon; 7: 
hall not ſurely die: Behold, how the ſpirit of revolt 

| begins! The command is diſputed, and the obe- 
Thid, iii. 5, dience is brought into doubt. Ye /hall be as gods, 


free and independent, happy in yourſelves, and 
wiſe through yourſelves; ye hall know good and 
evil, nothing ſhall be impenetrable to you, By 
theſe perſuaſive arguments does the deluding 
* ſpirit ſet himſelf up againſt the creator's order, 
and above his rule, Eve, half-gained, looks 
upon the fruit, whoſe beauty promiſed a pleaſant 
taſte, Finding that God had united in man a 
foul and body, ſhe thought, that in favour of 


Thid. 6, 


plants ſuperuatural virtues, and intellectual gifts 
to ſenſible objects. After eating of this beauti- 
ful fruit, ſhe preſented of it alſo to her huſband, 
Behold him dangerouſly attacked! Example and 
complaiſance add ſtrength to the temptation : he 
is beguiled into the ſentiments of the tempter, ſo 
powerfully backed: a deceitful curioſity, a flatter- 
TT | : F 
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mad, he might poſſibly have alſo annexed to 
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ing thought of pride, the ſecret pleaſure of a&- 
ing ſpontaneous, and, according to one's own in- 
clinations, allure and blind him: he is willing to 
make a dangerous trial of his liberty, and taſtes, 
with the forbidden fruit, the pernicious ſweets of 
pleaſing his fancy: the ſenſes mingle their allure- 
ments with this new charm, he follows them, he 
ſubmits to them, he makes himſelf their ſlave, 
who was before their maſter, | os 

At the ſame time every thing changes to him. 
The earth ſmiles no longer 4 he as for- 
merly ; he ſhall have no more from thence, but 
by the ſweat of his brows ; the ſky has no more 
that ſerenity of air: the animals, which all, 
even the moſt odious and fierce, were wont to 
afford him an innocent paſtime, aſſume to him 
hideous forms. God, who had made every 
thing for his happineſs, turns every thing in a 


moment into his puniſhment. He is a burden Cen. iii. 3. 


to himſelf, who had enjoyed ſuch ſelf-compla- 
cency. The rebellion of his ſenſes makes him 
obſerve in himſelf ſomewhat ſhameful. It is no 
more that firſt work of the creator, in which all 
was comely. Sin hath made a new work, that 
heedeth to be hid. Man can no longer ſupport 


his ſhame, and would fain cover it from his own 


eyes. But God becomes ſtill more inſupporta- 
ble to him. That great God, who. had made 
him after his likeneſs, and had given him ſenſes, 
as a neceſſary help to his underſtanding, was 
pleaſed, ſometimes, to ſhew himſelf to him un- 
der a ſenſible form : man can no longer endure 


his preſence. He ſeeks the deepeſt receſſes of Gen. ill. 8. 


the woods, to hide himſelf from the preſence of 
Mz him, 
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him, who formerly was his whole happineſz 


His woful excuſes compleat his con- 


| ſpeaks. 
He muſt die: the reredy of immor- 


fuſion. 


tality 1s taken from him, and a more dreadful 
death, namely, that of the foul, is figured to 


him by that bodily death, to which he is con- 
demned. But behold our ſentence virtually pro- 
nounced in his! God, who had reſolved to re- 
ward his obedience in all his poſterity, the mo- 
ment he fell from it, condemns and ſmites him, 
not only in his own perſon, but alſo in all his 
children, as in the moſt tender and deareſt part 
of himſelf : we are all curſed in our firſt Prin. 
ciple: our birth 1 is tainted and infected in its 
_ ſource. 
Leet us not here pretend to examine thoſe ter 
rible rules of divine juſtice, by which the hu- 
man race 1s curſed in its original. Let us adore 
the judgments of God, who looks upon all men 
as one, in him, from whom he means to make 
all proceed. Let us alſo look upon ourſelves as 
degraded in our rebellious parent, as ſtigmatized 
for ever by the ſentence, that dooms him, as 
baniſhed with him, and excluded paradiſe, which 
he ought to have preſerved for our birth- 
place. | 
The rules of human juſtice may help us to 
enter into the depths of divine juſtice, wheteof 
they are a ſhadow: but they can never diſcover 
to us the bottom of that abyſs. Let us believe 


that the juſtice; as well as mercy of God, will 
not be meaſured by thoſe of men, and that both 


have effects far more extenfive and profound. 
| | But 
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But whilſt God's ſeverities upon mankind 


alarm us, let us admire, how he turns our eyes 


to a more agreeable object. Under the figureGen, ii. 144 


of the ſerpent, whoſe crooked windings were 418. 


lively image of the dangerous inſinuations, and 
fallacious devices of the evil ſpirit, God ſhews 
our mother Eve her enemy vanquiſhed, and 
points out to her that bleſſed ſeed, which was to 


bruiſe ber vanquiſber's bead, that is, to humble 


his pride, and pull down his empire, over the 
whole earth. This bleſied ſeed was TJesvs 
Cukler, the ſon of a virgin; that Jxsus 
CayRIsT, in whom alone Adam had not ſinned, 
becauſe he was to ſpring from Adam in a divine 
manner, and to be conceived, not by man, but 
by the Holy Ghoſt, | Pt 
But before the Saviour ſhould be given us, 
it was fit mankind ſhould by a long experience 
know, the need they had of ſuch a ſuccour. 
Man was then left to himſelf, his inclinations 


became corrupt, his enormities went beyond all 


bounds, and iniquity covered the whole face of 


the earth. | | 1005 | 
Then God meditated 4 vengeance, the re- 


membrance of which he reſolved ſhould never 


be blotted out from among men: that of the 


univerſal flood, the memory of which accordingly 5 
is ſtill laſting in all nations, as well as that of the 


wickedneſs which occaſioned it ; 
Let men no longer fancy, that the wotld moves 
alone; and that what has been, ſhall always be, 
as being of itſelf, God, who hath made all 
things, and by whom all things ſubſiſt, is about 
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to deſtroy the moſt beautiful part of his work. 


He had need of nothing beſides himſelf to 
deſtroy, what he had made by a word: but he 


judged it more worthy of him to make his crea- 


tures the inſtrument of his vengeance, and he 


calls the waters to ravage the land already over- 
"flowed with wickedneſs. 
There was found in 1t, however, one 7 — man. 


God, before he ſaved him from the 
waters, had preſerved him by his grace from the 


eluge of iniquity. His family was reſerved 


to repleniſh the earth, which was about to be but 
one immenſe ſolitude. By the cares of that 
righteous perſon, God faves the animals, that fo 
man may underſtand, they are made for him; 
and ſubjected to his dominion by their creator. 
The world becomes new again, and the earth 
once more riſes out of the boſom of the waters; 
but in this new world there remains an eternal 
impreſſion of the divine vengeance. Until the 
flood, all nature was ſtronger, and more vigorous; 
by that immenſe body of waters, which God 
brought upon the earth, and by their long con- 
tinuance on it, the juices it contained were alter- 
ed; the air, clogged with an exceſſive moiſture, 
ſtrengthened the principles of corruption; and 
the old conſtitution of the world being thus 


weakened, the human life, which before would 


run to near a thouſand years, gradually decreaſed: 
herbs and fruits had no longer their former 
ſtrength, and there was a neceſſity for giving 
men a more ſubſtantial food in the fleſh of 

animals. | 
Thus 


to drown both man and beaſt, that is, he is about 


eluge of 
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Thus by degrees were to diſappear and wear 
out the remains of the primitive inſtitution; and 
nature changed gave man intimation, that God 
was no more the e to him, ſince he had been 
provoked by ſo many crimes. | „„ 
Moreover, that long life of the primitive men Maneth. Be- 
recorded in the annals of the people of God, has pn —_— 
not been unknown to other nations, and their & al. auer Jo- 
ancient traditions have preſerved the memory of ſeph. Ant. r. 
it. Death advancing with ſwifter ſteps, cauſed g i. A OP- 
men to feel a ſpeedier vengeance; and as they 
daily plunged deeper and deeper into wickednels, 
it was fit they ſhould be likewiſe, ſo to ſpeak, 
daily plunged deeper in their puniſhment. , 
The fingle change of diet might have intimated 
him, to them, how much their ſtate was growing 
or. worſe, ſince by becoming weaker, they at the 
earth ſame time became more voracious and bloody. 
ters; Before the time of the deluge, the food men 
>rnal found without violence in the fruits, which fell | 
| the of their own accord, and in the herbs, which alſo i 
ous; dried fo faſt, was, doubtleſs, ſome remains of the 8 | 
God primitive innocence, and of the mildneſs to which 
-on- we were formed. Now for our nouriſhment we 
ter- MW muſt ſpill blood, in ſpite of the horror it natu- 
ure, rally excites in- us, and all the refinements we 
and make uſe of to cover our tables, are ſcarce ſuffi- 
hus I cient to diſguiſe to us the carcaſes we muſt de- 
uld IM vour to ſatisfy us. hop 5 
But that is the fmalleſt part of our misfortunes. 
mer Life, already ſhortened, is ſtill more abridged by 
ing the violences introducing among mankind. Man, 
of whom we ſaw in the primitive times ſparing the , 
life of beaſts, grows now accuſtomed not to ſpare 
aus | | even 
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Gen. iv. 8. 


Gen. iv. 23. 
murder, and we may believe that more were 
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even that of his fellow- creatures. In vain dif 
God, preſently after the deluge, forbid the ſhed. 
ding of human blood: in vain, to preſerve fone 
veſtiges of the mildneſs of our nature, while he 


allowed to eat the fleſh: of beaſts, had he reſerved 


the blood. Murders multiplied without mei. 


ſure, It is true, that before the flood Cain hal 
ſacrificed his brother to his jealouſy. Lamech, 
ſprung from Cain, had committed the ſecond 


committed after thoſe damnable examples. But 


Gen. x. 9. 


wars were not yet invented. It was after the 
deluge, that appeared thoſe ravagers of provin. 
ces, called conquerors, who, incited by the ſole 


glory of command, have exterminated ſo many 


innocent perſons. g 
Nimrod, a curſed ſpawn of Ham, who was 
curſed by his father, began the making of war, 
only to eſtabliſn an empire to himſelf. From 
that time ambition hath wantonly ſported with 
the lives of men: nay, they came the length of 
killing each other, in cold blood: the height of 


glory, and the moſt noble of all arts, WAS to put 


one another to death. 


Buch were the beginnings of the world, as the 


hiſtory of Moſes repreſents them to us: begin- 
nings happy at firſt, but afterwards big with 
miſchiefs: with reſpect to God, who makes all 
things, ever admirable; ſuch, in ſhort, that we 
learn by revolving them in our mind, to conſider 


the univerſe and mankind ever under the hand of 


the creator, brought out of nothing by his Word, 
preſerved by his goodneſs, governed by his wits 
| F dom, 


tions 
tions. 
very 
as he 
abrog 

If, 
when 


He v 
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ain dif Sim, puniſhed by his juſtice, delivered by his 


e ſhe. mercy, and ever ſubject to his power. 
e ſome This is not the univerſe philoſophers. have con- 
vhile he ceived it, formed, according to ſome, by a for- 


reſerved tuitous concourſe of atoms, or which, according 


it mea. 


to the wiſeſt of them, furniſhed its matter to its 


ain hall author, which conſequently depends on him, 
-amech, neither in the eſſence of its being, nor firſt eſtate, 
ſecond and ties him up to certain laws, which himſelf 
e Were cannot violate. 
. But Moſes, and our ariciant "Bichon whoſe tradi- 
ter the tions: Moſes hath collected, afford us other no- 
provir-f tions. The God he hath declared to us, hath a 
he ſole very different power: he can do and undo juſt 
many Nas he pleaſes; he giveth, laws to nature, and 
abrogates them when he will. 
10 Was If, in order to make himſelf known in x times, 
f war, MW when the greateſt part of men had forgot him, 
From He wrought aſtoniſhing: miracles, and forced na- 
. with MW ture to recede from her moſt conſtant laws, He, 
gth of WI by fo doing, continued to demonſtrate, that He 
ght of MW was her abſolute maſter, and that his will is the 
© put ¶ only bond, that keeps = the order of the 
world, ; | 
8 the And this was juſt what men had 1 the 
egin- Aability of ſo beautiful an order ſerved now only 
with W to perſuade them, that that order had ever been, 
s al I and that it was from itſelf: whereby they were 
t we prompted to worſhip either the world in general, 
ider WM or the ftars, the elements, and, in ſhort, all thoſe 
ad of great bodies which compoſe it. God hath there- 
yord, fore ſhewn to mankind a goodneſs worthy of 
wits himſelf, in reverſing upon remarkable occaſions, 
lom, that order, which not only no longer ſtruck 


them, : 
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them, becauſe they were accuſtomed to it, but 
which even prompted them, ſo groſsly were 
they blinded, to imagine eternity and indepen- 
dence elſewhere than in Gd. 55 
The hiſtory of the people of God atteſted by its 
own progreſſion, and by the religion, as well of 
thoſe cho wrote it, as of thoſe who have preſerved 
it with ſo much care, has kept, as in a faithful re- 
giſter, the memory of thoſe miracles, and gives us 
thereby a true idea of the ſupreme dominion of 
God, Almighty maſter of his creatures, whether to 
hold them ſubje& to the general laws He hath 
eſtabliſhed, or to give them others, when he 
judges it neceſſary by ſome ſurprizing ſtroke to 
awaken ſleeping mankind. 15 
Such is the God, whom Moſes hath propoſed 
to us in his writings, as the only one we ought 
to ſerve; ſuch the God, whom the patriarchs 
worſhipped before ever Moſes was; in a word, 
the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; to 
whom our father Abraham was willing to offer 
up his only ſon; of whom Melchiſedek, the 
type of JIESsUs CnrisT, was high-prieſt; to 
whom our father Noah ſacrificed, upon coming 
out of the ark; whom righteous Abel had ac- 
knowledged in offering to him of his moſt pre- 
cious ſubſtance; whom Seth, given to Adam 
inſtead of Abel, had made known to his chil- 
dren, called alſo the children of God; whom 
Adam himſelf had ſet forth to his deſcendants, 
as him, out of whoſe hands he had lately come, 
and who alone could put an end to the woes f 


his unhappy poſterity, * 
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O excellent philoſophy, which gives us ſuch 
hure ideas of the author of our being! Excel- 
lent tradition, that preſerves to us the memory 
of his glorious works! How holy the people of 


God, ſince by an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, from 
the foundation of the world down to our days, 
they have ever preſerved ſo holy a tradition and 
„%% A Tan | 

But as the people of God begun under the 
patriarch Abraham, to take a more regular form, 


little upon that great man. 7 

He- was born about three hundred and fifty 
years after the flood, at a time, when human 
life, though reduced to narrower limits, was 
ſtill very long. Noah was but juſt dead; Shem 
his eldeſt fon was yet alive, and Abraham might 
have paſſed the moſt of his days with him. x 

Figure then to yourſelf the world ſtill new, 


and fill, ſo to ſpeak, drenched in the waters of 


the deluge,” when men, ſo near the origin of 
things, had no occaſion, in order to know the 
unity of God, and the. fervice that was due to 
him, for any thing but the tradition which had 


been preſerved of it from Adam and Noah: a 


tradition otherwiſe ſo conformable to the light 
of reaſon, that one would have thought ſo clear 
and important a truth could never have been 
darkened or forgotten among men. Such is the 


firſt ſtate of religion, which continued down to 
Abraham, when, to know the greatneſs of 
God, men had only to confult their reaſon and 


memory. 
| But 


ö = 
— 


Abraham and 
the patriarchs. 


it will be neceſſary, Six, to dwell with you a 
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portionably as men removed further from the 


ha 
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But reaſon was weak and corrupted, ant; pro- 


2 of things, they confounded the ideas they 


received from their anceſtors. The unto- 
ward, or ill-taught children, would no longer 
believe their old decrepit grand-fires, whom they 


ſcarcely knew after ſo many generations; human 


ſenſe brutified, (if I may be allowed the term) 


could riſe no more to intellectual objects, and 


men chuſing no longer to worſhip ought but 
what they ſaw, idolatry diffuſed itſelf over the 
whole world. 

The ſpirit, who had beguiled the firſt man, 
taſted now the full fruit of his ſeduction, and be- 


held the complete effect of his ſaying, Ze ſhall be 


as gods, From the moment he uttered it, he 
deſigned to confound in man the idea of God 
with that of the creature, and to- divide a name, 
whoſe majeſty conſiſts in being incommunicable. 


His ſcheme ſucceeded. Men ſwallowed up in 


fleſh and blood, had, however, preſerved an ob- 


ſcure idea of the divine power, which maintained 
itſelf by its own force; but being blended with 


the images that entered by their ſenſes, made 


public adoration. 


them fall down and worſhip all things wherein 
there appeared any activity or power. Thus the 
ſun and ſtars, which made their influences felt at 
ſuch a diſtance, the fire and elements, whoſe effects 
were ſo univerſal, became the firſt objects of 
The great kings, and con- 


' querors, who were fo mighty in the earth, and 
the authors of inyentions uſeful to human: life, 
had ſoon after divine honours paid them. Men 


ſubjected themſelves to the 1 anny of their ſen- 
ſes : 


found? Driven by 
ſwayed him, he hurried into idolatry, nor was 


evil made a wonderful progreſs. 
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ſes: the ſenſes decided every thing, and ey 
in ſpite of reaſon, all the gods that were adored | 
upon earth. 


How widely diſtant did man now ſeem from 


| his firſt inſtitution! And how was the image of 
| God defaced in him! Could God have made 


him with thoſe perverſe inclinations, that were 


daily more and more declaring themſelves? And 


did not that amazing propenſity he had to ſub- 
mit to every thing but His natural Lord, betray 
too viſibly the ſtrange hand, by which God's 
workmanſhip had been fo deeply altered in the 
human mind, that ſcarce could any trace of it be 
that blind impulſe, which 
any thing able to ſtop his career. So great an 

But left it 

ſhould infect all mankind, and utterly extinguiſh 

the knowledge of God, that great God called 

from on high his ſervant Abraham, in whoſe 
family he meant to eſtabliſh his worſhip, and pre- 
ſerve the ancient belief, as well of the creation 
of the univerſe, as of the particular providence, 
with which he governs human things. 

Abraham has ever been celebrated in the Eaſt. 
It is not only the Hebrews that look. upon him 
as their father: the Idumeans boaſt the ſame 
original, Iſhmael, the ſon of Abraham, is known Gen. xvi. 16. 
among the Arabians, as the fountain whence 
they ſprung. Circumciſion is continued with 
them, as the mark of their origin, and they have Joſeph. Ant. 
in all times received it, not on the eighth day," 3** 
after the manner of the Jews, but at their thir- 
teenth FR as the Seripture informs us, it was Gen. xvii. 25: 
given 
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_ given to their father Iſhmael; a cuſtom which 
al Polyh. ſtill prevails among the Mahometans. Other 
apud Joſ. Ant. Arabian nations commemaxate Abraham and 


5. 61: Beral Keturah, and they are the ſame the Scripture 


Hecat. Eup. 
Alex. Polyh. derives from that marriage. This patriarch was 


Kal. * * Joſ. a Chaldean, and thoſe people, famed for their 


ant. | 
& Eu. — aſtronomical obſervations, have counted Abra- 


Ev. ix. 16, 17, ham as one of their moſt learned obſervers. The 
— 5 Syrian hiſtorians have made him king of Da- 
Damaſ. lib. iv. maſcus, though a ſtranger, and come „ the 
e — 5 in confines of Babylon, and they tell that he quit- 
aug & ap. ted the kingdom of Damaſcus, in order to ſettle 
Jo. Ant.l. in the country of the Canaanites, afterwards cal- 
rar Ev. led Judea. But it is better worth while to ob- 
ix. 16. ſerve what the hiſtory of the people of God 
. relates to us concerning this great man. We 
have ſeen, that Abraham followed the kind of 


life, which the ancients did before all the world 


was reduced into kingdoms. He reigned in his 


family, with which he embraced that paſtoral 
life, ſo noted for its ſimplicity and innocence ; 
Gen. xiii. &c. Ack in flocks, in ſlaves, and in money; but 
without lands, and without inheritance, and yet 
he lived in a foreign kingdom, reſpected, and 
independent as a prince. His piety and integri- 
ty, protected by God, won him this reſpect. 
He treated as an equal with kings, who courted 
his alliance, and thence came the ancient opinion, 
that he made himſelf a king. Though his lite 
was fimple and peaceful, he knew how to make 
war, but only in defence of his oppreſſed allies. 
He defended them, and revenged them by a 
ſignal victory. He reſtored them all their riches, 


retak en from the enemies, without reſerving any 


thing, 
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thing, but the tithe, which he offered to God, Sen. alt. a0, 
and the portion that belonged to the auxiliary 
troops, which he had carried to battle. More- 


over, after fo great a ſervice, he refuſed the 


preſents of the kings with an unparalleled niag- 
nanimity, and could not endure that any man 
ſhould boaſt, he had made Abraham rich. He Gen. xxxiiv. 
would owe nothing but to God, who protected 9: 
him, and whom alone he followed with a perfect ö 


Guided by that faith, he had left his native Gen. xi: S 


country, to come into a land which God ſhewed 


him. God, who had called him, and rendered 


him worthy of his covenant, eoncluded it upon 


theſe conditions. | „ 
He declared to him, that he would be his Gen. xvii. 8, 


God, and the God of his children, that is, thats: 
he would be their protector, and that they ſhould 


ſerve him as the only God, creator of heaven and 
earth. | 7 5 | 
He promiſed 10 him and his ſeed after him, attid, 
land, (namely that of Canaan) for an everlaſting 
Poſſeſſion, and for the ſeat of religion 
Now Abraham had no children, and Sarah his Gen. xii. a, 
wife was barren, God ſware to kim by him-y$7:# 5 
ſelf, and by his eternal truth, that of him and 
that woman ſhould ſpring a nation, that ſhould 
equal the ſtars of heaven, and the ſand of the 
ſea for multitude, | oo, 
But here comes the moſt memorable article of 
the divine promiſe. All nations were running 


headlong into idolatry. God promiſed to the Gen. xii. 3. 


holy patriarch, that in him, and in his ſeed, all *vili. 8. 
thoſe blinded nations, which had forgot tht 
- N creator, 


Gen. Xv. 2. 


Xvi. 3, 4. 


Xii. 20, 21. 


X xi. 13. 


Gen. Xxxii. 
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creator, ſhould be bleſſed, that is, reſtored: to the 


knowledge of him, wherein alone true bleſſing is 


to be found. | 
By this ſaying Abraham is made father of the 
faithful, and his poſterity is choſen to be the 


ſource, whence the bleſſing is to flow throughout 
the whole earth. | ares 


In this promiſe was included the coming of the 
Meſſiah, ſo often foretold to our fathers, but al- 
ways foretold as him, who was to be the Saviour 
of the Gentiles, and of all the nations of the 


- world. 


Thus that bleſſed ſeed promiſed to Eve, 
became alſo the ſeed and offspring of Abra 


ham. 


Such is the foundation of the covenant; ſuch 


its conditions. Abraham received the token of 


it in circumciſion, a ceremony, the proper effect 
of which was to fignify, that that holy man be- 
longed to God with all his family. 
Abraham was childleſs, when God begun to 
bleſs his race. God gave him no ſeed for ſeve- 
ral years. Afterwards he had Iſhmael, who was 
to be father of a great nation, but not of that cho- 
ſen people ſo long promiſed to Abraham. The 
father of the choſen people was to ſpring from 
him, and his wife Sarah, who was barren, At 
length, thirteen years after Iſhmael, came that ſo 
long wiſhed for child: he was named Iſaac, that 
is laughter, a child of joy, a child of miracle, a 
child of promiſe, who — by his birth, that the 

true children of God are born of grace. . 


This bleſſed child was now grown up, and of 


an age, in which his father might expect other 


children 
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children by him, when all of a ſudden God com- 


manded him to.offer him u To what trials is 
faith expoſed! Abraham carried Iſaac to the 


mountain, which God had told him of, and was 


going to ſacrifice that fon, in whom alone God 
promiſed to make him father both of his people, 
and of the Meſſiah. Iſaac preſented his boſom 


to the knife, which his father held ready to pierce - 


it. God, ſatisfied with the obedience of both 
father and ſon, wants no more of them. After 
theſe two great men had given the world ſo live- 
ly and beautiful a type of the voluntary oblation 
of Jesus CHRIST, and taſted in ſpirit the bitterneſs 
of the croſs, they are judged truly worthy to be 


his ancellurs. The faithfulneſs of Abrahamcaes.xxii. 18. 


makes God confirm to him all his promiſes, and 
bleſs anew not only his family, but alſo, in his 
family, all the nations of the earth. 

Accordingly, he continued his protection to 
Iſaac his ſon, and Jacob his grandſon. They 
were imitators of him, adhering like him to the 


primitive faith, to the primitive way of life, which 


was the paſtoral, to the primitive government of 
mankind, where every father of a family was 


prince in his houſe. Thus, amidſt the changes 


daily introducing among men, holy antiquity 


revived in religion, and in the behaviour of 


Abraham and his children. 


Therefore God repeated to Iſaac and to Jacob, Gen. xxv. 11. 
the ſame promiſes he had made to Abraham; xxvi. 4. 


* * 
— — —— — — — — 5 


and as he had called himſelf the God of Abraham, n 23 hh 


he took alſo the name of the God of Iſaac, and of 
the God of Jacob. 


3 Under 
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Under his protection thoſe three great men 


begun to ſojourn in the land of Canaan; but 


only as ſtrangers, and without poſſeſſing 4 foot of 


land in it; till the famine drew Jacob into 


Egypt, where his children multiplying, ſoon be- 
came a preat nation as God had promiſed. 


Moreover, though that people, whom God 


cauſed to be born in his covenant, was to be pro- 


pagated by generation, and though the blefling 
was to follow the blood, that great God, never- 


theleſs, manifeſted in them the election of his 


race. For, after having choſen Abraham from 
amidſt the nations, among the children of Abra- 
ham he choſe Iſaac, and of Iſaac's twins he choſe 
Jacob, to whom he gave the name of Iſrael. 


Jacob had twelve children, who were the twelve 
patriarchs, heads of the twelve tribes. They all 


were to enter into the covenant: but Judah was 
choſen amongſt all his brethren to be father of 
the kings of Iſrael, and father of the Meſſiah, ſo 


long promiſed to his anceſtors. 


The time was to come, that ten tribes being 
cut off from the people of God, for their infidelity, 
the poſterity of Abraham ſhould preſerve their 
primitive bleſſing, that is, religion, the land of 
Canaan, and the hopes of the Meſſiah, only in 
the tribe of Judah, which was to give name to 


the reſt of the Iſraelites, who were called Jews, 
and to the whole country, which was named 


Judea. 
Thus the divlne election appears ill, even in 


that carnal people, who were to be preſerved by 
ordinary propagation, 


- Jacob 


riſes ſtill higher. 


bow down before thee. | 
From the prey, my ſon, thou art gone up: he flooped 
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Jacob ſaw in ſpirit the ſecret of this election. Gen. xlix, 


When he was about to die, and his children 


around his bed were craving the bleſſing of ſo 
good a father, God diſcovered to him the ſtate of 


the twelve tribes, when they ſhould be in the 


promiſed land: hs unfolded 1t in a few words, 
and - thoſe few words contain innumerable 


myſteries. 

Though all he ſays of Judah's brethren be ex- 
preſſed with an extraordinary dignity, and be- 
ſpeaks a man tranſported beyond himſelf by the 


ſpirit of God; yet when he comes to Judah, he 
Fudah, ſays he, thou art he Ibid. 8. 


whom thy brethren ſhall praiſe : thy hand ſhall be on 
the neck of thine enemies: thy father”s children ſhall 
Judah is a hon's whelpy 


down, he couched as a lion, and as an old lion; who 
Hall rouſe him up? The ſeeptre (that 1s, the autho- 


rity) ſhall not depart from Fudah, nor a 2 giver from 


between his feet, until Shiloh come, and unto him ſhall- 
the gathering of the people be: or, according to ano- 
ther reading, which is, perhaps, no leſs ancient, 

but which in the main differs nothing from this, 


until he come, for whom things are reſerved, and the 


reſt as we have above recited it, 


The ſequel of the prophecy literally refers ta 
the country which the tribe of Judah was to 
poſſeſs in the holy land. But the former part of 


it, take it how we will, can fignify nothing elſe, 


than Him, who was to be the ſon of God, the 
miniſter and interpreter of his will, the accom- 
Pohment of his promiſes, and the * of the 
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new people, that is, the Meſſiah, or the Lord's 


anointed. 

Jacob ſpeaks of him expreſsly to n only, 
from whom that Meſſiah was to ſpring: he com- 
prehends in the deſtiny of Judah alone that of 


the whole nation, which, after its diſperſion, was 


to ſee the remnant of the other tribes re-united 
under Judah's ſtandards. 

All the terms of the prophecy are clear : theres 
is only the word ſcepire, which the cuſtom of our 
language might make us take for the royalty 
alone; whereas, in the facred language, it ſigni- 
fies, in general, power, authority, magiſtracy. 
This uſe of the word is to be met with in every 
page of Scripture: it appears even manifeſtly in 
Jacob's prophecy; and the patriarch means, that 
in the days of the Meſſiah all authority ſhould 


ceaſe in the houſe of Judah, which implies the 


total overthrow of a ſtate. 


If. Ixv. &c. 
Rom. x. 19, 


Ke I. ii. 2, 3. 
4. Xlix. 6, 18. 
Bots 57 &C. 


Thus the times of the Meſſiah are marked out 


here by a double change. By the firſt, the king- 
dom of Judah, and of the Jewiſh nation, is 


threatened with its final ruin. By the ſecond, 


there is to ariſe a new kingdom, not only of one 
people, but of all nations, of whom the Meſſiah 
is to be the head and hope. 

In Scripture ſtyle, the Jewiſh people i is called 
in the fingular number, and by way of emi- 
nence, the people, or, the people of God; and when 
we find many people, or the nations, thoſe who are 
verſed in the Scriptures, underſtand the other 


nations, who had been alſo promiſed to the 


Meſſiah i in the prophecy « of * 


That 
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That great prophecy comprehends, in a few 


words, the whole hiſtory of the Jewiſh people, 


and of the CHRIST, who is promiſed to them. 


It points out the whole progreſs of the people of 
God, nor is its effect yet ceaſed. 


But I do not intend to make you a commen- 


_ tary upon it: you will have no occaſion for that, 


fince by barely obſerving the progreſs of the peo- 
ple of God, you will ſee the ſenſe of the oracle 
unfolded of itſelf, and * events ſhall be its 
interpreters. 1 
After the death of n the people of God III. 
ſojourned in Egypt, till the time of the miſſion Moſes, or the 
of Moſes, that is, about two hundred years. 7 [ 
Thus 430 years paſſed away, before Godon of the peo- 
gave his people the land he had promiſedpromied land, 
them. 
He meant to accuſtom his elect to rely upon 
his promiſe, with firm confidence, that it would 
be fulfilled ſooner or later, and always in the time 
appointed by his eternal providence. 
The iniquity of the Amorites, whoſe land anden. xv. 6, 
ſpoils He reſolved to give them, was not yet, as 
He declares to Abraham, come to the height for 
which he waited, in order to deliver them up to 
the ſevere and unpitying vengeance, that he in- 
tended to wreak upon them by the handy of his 
choſen people. 
It was fit to give this people time to multiply, Ibid. 
ſo as to be in a condition to fill the land, that was 


deſtined them, and to take poſſeſſion of it by 


force, by exterminating its inhabitants accurſed 


or God; NEG. 
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j | ; He was willing that thn ſhould undergo in . 
Wl | Egypt a hard and inſupportable captivity, * C 
when delivered by unheard-of wonders, they E 
| might love their deliverer, and eternally cele- F 
it brate his mercies. n 
i | Such was the order of God's counſels, as he I: 
118 himſelf hath revealed them, in order to teach us f. 
it to fear Him, to adore Him, to love Him, p 
1 and to wait for Him with faith and patience. 
1 The time being arrived, he hears the cries of t! 
T8 his people, cruelly afflicted by the Egyptians, f 
al | 5 and ſends Moſes to deliver his children from m 
+ their tyranny. '. 6 
Exod. iii. He makes himſelf 3 to that great man, ſe 
more than he had ever done to any man living. fr 
He appears to him in a manner equally glorious m 
and comforting: he declares to him that he is ce 
He, who is. All that is before him, is but a pi 
Ibid. iii. 14. ſhadow. I am, ſays he, that I am: being and as 
perfection belong © Me alone. He aſſumes a If 
new name, which denotes being and life in th 
Fim, as in their ſource ; and it is, under that na 
great name of God, terrible, myfterious, in- an 
communicable, that he will henceforth be te: 

ſerved. 
Exod. xx.18. I ſhall not give you a na detail of the ba 
plagues of Egypt, or of the hardneſs of Pha- an 
raoh's heart, or of the paſſage of the Red Sea, ba 
or of the thunderings, lightnings, noiſe of the m 
trumpet, or of the ſmoke that was ſeen by the | m: 

people on mount Sinai, God there wrote Nh | 
his own hand, upon two tables of ſtone, the fun- ere 
- damental precepts of religion and ſociety: He an 
dictated the reſt to Moſes with a loud voice. ed 
* : Tg a ly 
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To maintain this law in its full force, he had or- "Nom r 


ders, to form a venerable aſſembly of ſeventy 


elders, which might be called the ſenate of the 


people of God, and the perpetual council of the 


nation. God appeared publicly, and cauſed his 


law to be publiſhed in his preſence, with an a- 


ſtoniſhing demonſtration of his may jeſty and 


Wer. 


Till then God had given nothing in writing, 


that could be a rule to man. The children of 


Abraham had only circumciſion, and the cere- 


monies, that accompanied it, as a token of the 
_ covenant, which God hath made. with that cho- 


ſen race, They were diſtinguiſhed by this token 
from the nations, that worſhipped falſe deities : 


moreover, they preſerved themſelves in God's 


covenant, by the remembrance they had of the 
promiſes made to their fathers, and were known 
as a people, who ſerved the God of Abraham, 
Iſaac, and Jacob. God was ſo ſtrangely forgot, 
that it was neceſſary to diſtinguiſh him by the 


name of thoſe who had been his worſhippers, 
and of whom he was alſo the declared pro- 


tector. 


This great God would no longer leave to the 
bare memory of men the myſteries of religion, 


and of his covenant. It was time to ſet ſtronger 
barriers to idolatry, which was overflowing all 


mankind, and like to extinguiſh totally the re- 


mains of natural light. 
Ignorance and blindneſs had prodigiouſly i in- 


creaſed in the days of Abraham. In his time, 
and a little after, the knowledge of God appear- 
ed alſo in Paleſtine and in Egypt. Melchizedek, 


king 
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| Grn. xiv. 18, king of Salem, was the prieſt of the Moſt High 


2 God, poſſeſſor of heaven and earth, Abimelech 
king of Gerar, and his ſucceſſor of the ſame 

name, feared God, ſware by his name, and ad- 

Gen. xxi. 22, mired his power. The threatenings of this great 
{4 wat God were dreaded by Pharaoh, king of Egypt: 
but, in Moſes's time, thoſe nations were pervert- 

Gen. xii. 1, ed. The true God was no more known in E- 
18. gypt, as the God of all the nations of the world, 


, 2, hilt as the God of the Hebrews. Men worſhip- 


x. 1,&, Ped the very beaſts and reptiles. Every thing 
Exod. viii. 26.WaS god, but God himſelf; and the world, which 
God had made to manifeſt his power, ſeemed to 
have become a temple of idols. Mankind went 
ſo groſsly aſtray, as to worſhip their own vices 
and paſſions ; nor muſt we be aftoniſhed at it. 
There was no power more unavoidable, or more 
tyrannical than theirs. Man, accuſtomed to 
think every thing divine, that was powerful, as 
he felt himſelf drawn to vice by an irreſiſtible 
force, came eaſily to believe that force without 
him, and ſoon made a god of it. 
Levit. xx. z, Thence it was, that unchaſte love had ſo many 
3˙ altars, and that the moſt horrid impurities begun 
to be mingled with the ſacrifices. 1 | 
Cruelty entered into them at the ſame time. 
Guilty man, racked with the ſenſe of his wicked- 
nets, and looking upon the deity as an enemy, 
thought he could not appeaſe him with ordinary 
victims. He muſt ſhed human blood along with 
that of beaſts: a blind fear drove fathers to offer 
up their children, and to burn them to their gods 
inſtead of incenſe. Theſe ſacrifices were com- 
mon in the days of Moſes, and made but a part 


of 
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High of thoſe horrible iniquities of the Amorites, whoſe 
ed vengeance God committed to the Iſraelites. | 
hone But they were not peculiar to thoſe people. Herod. I. it. 
ad- It is well known, that in all nations of the world, _ 2 : 
great without excepting one, men have ſacrificed their lib. i. v. Pi. 
ypt: fellow creatures; and there is not a place on theft. * A. 
vert- (face of the earth, where they have not ſerved 3 
E. ſome of thoſe diſmal and ſhocking deities, whoſe AM lib: ii. 
orld, implacable hatred to mankind required ſuch ſort = ang wm 
ſhip- of victims... | 2 
hing Amicdſt fo much ignorance, man came to wor- 
Wen ſhip the very work of his own hands. He 
d to thought himſelf able to lodge divinity in ſtatues, 
went and ſo profoundly forgot that God had made 
vices him, that he thought in his turn he might make 
Krit. a god. Who could believe it, did not experi- 
More ence convince us, that ſo ſtupid and brutal an 
d to error was not only the moſt univerſal, but even 
L, as the moſt inveterate and incorrigible among men. 
Rtible Thus we muſt own, to the confuſion of man- 
hout kind, that the firſt of truths, that truth, which 
the world proclaims, that truth, whoſe impreſſi- 
nany on is the moſt powerful, was now the fartheſt 
egun from the ſight of man. Tradition, which pre- 
ſerved it in their minds, though yet clear, and 
time. ſufficiently preſent with them, had they been at- 
ed. tentive to it, was ready to vaniſh away z mon- 
emy, ſtrous fables, as full of impiety as extravagance, 
inary aſſumed its place. The moment was come, 
Fenn when the truth, ſo ill kept in the memory of 
er men, could no longer be preſerved but by wri- 
gods ting; and God having, moreover, reſolved to 
com- form his people to virtue by laws more expreſs, 
part STOR. | and 
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and in greater number, he reſolved, at the ſame 
time, to give them in writing. 

Moſes was called to this work. That great 
man collected the hiſtory of paſt ages, thoſe of 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and that 
of Joſeph, or, rather, that of God himſelf, and 
of his wondrous acts. 

He had no need to dig very deep for the tra- 

_ ditions of his anceftors. He was born an hun- 
dred years after the death of Jacob. The old 
men of his time might have converſed ſeveral 
years with that holy patriarch : the memory of 
Joſeph, and of the wonders God had lone by 
that great miniſter of the kings of Egypt, was 
ſtill freſh. Two or three mens lives reached as 
far back as Noah, who had ſeen the children of 
Adam, and touched, ſo to ſpeak, the origin of 
things. 

Thus the ancient traditians of mankind, and 

thoſe of Abraham's family, were not hard to 8 
recolle& : the memory of them was yet alive, h 
and we need not wonder, if Moſes, in his Ge- * 

neſis, ſpeaks of things that happened in the | 2 
firſt ages as certainties, of which too there were fe 
ſtill to be ſeen remarkable monuments, both in 00 
the neighbouring nations, and in the land of * 
Canaan. 

Whilſt Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob had in- tl 
habited that land, they had every where erected = 

monuments of the things which had befallen | ®* 
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them. There were ſtil] to be ſhewn the places 
where they had inhabited ; the wells they had 
digged in thoſe dry countries, to water their fa- 
milies and flocks ; the mountains whereon they 


tad. 
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had ſacrificed to God, and on which he had ap- 
peared to them; the ones they had erected, or 
piled up, for a memorial to poſterity ; and the 
tombs, wherein their ſacred aſhes were depoſit- 
ed. The memory of thoſe great men was re- 
cent, not only in the whole country, but hke- 
wiſe over all the Eaſt; where ſeveral famous na- 


tions have never forgot that they came of their 


race. os, 


Thus, when the Hebrew people entered the 


promiſed land, every thing there celebrated their 


anceſtors ; both cities and mountains, nay the 


very ſtones there ſpoke of thoſe wondrous men, 
and of the aſtoniſning viſions, by which God 


had confirmed them 1 in the praninve and true 


belief. 


They, that are ever ſo little acquainted with 
_ antiquity, know how curious the firſt times were 


in erecting and preſerving ſuch monuments, and 
how carefully poſterity retained the occafions, on 
which they had been ſet up. This was one way 
of writing hiſtory : ſtones have come fince to be 


faſhioned and 1 and ſtatues have ſuc- 
ceeded, after pillars, to the groſs and ſolid maſſes 
erected i in the firſt times, 


We have even great reaſon to believe; that i in 


the lineage wherein the knowledge of God was 
preſerved, they preſerved alſo in writing, me- 


moirs of ancient times. 
For men have never been without this care. 


At leaſt it is certain, that a ſort of carols or ſongs 


were made, which fathers taught their children; 
and which being ſung at the feaſts and aſſemblies, 
perpetuated 
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perpetuated the memory of the moſt Signal acti- 


ons of paſt ages. 


monious numbers which augment its force; it 


Numb. xxi. 


This gave birth to poetry, varied, in proceſs 
of time, into ſeveral forms, the moſt ancient of 
which is till preſerved in the odes and hymns 


uſed by all the ancients, and even at preſent by 


the nations, who have not the uſe of letters, to 
praiſe the deity and great men. 


The ſtyle of thoſe canticles is bold, uncom- 


mon, yet natural, in that it is ſuited to repreſent 
nature in its tranſports, bounding, for that rea- 
ſon, by. quick and impetuous fallies, free from 
the ordinary ties, which regular diſcourſe re- 
quires, at the ſame time comprehended in har- 


ſurpriſes the ear, catches the 1 imagination, moves 
the heart, and more eaſily imprints itſelf upon 


the memo 
Among al the nations of the world, that in 


which ſuch ſongs were moſt in uſe, was the peo- 


ple of God. Moſes mentions a great many of 


149 17,18, 2, them, which he denominates by the firſt verſes, 


_ Exod. xv. 


Deut. xxxii. 


becauſe the people knew the reſt. He made 
two of this kind himſelf. The firſt ſets before 


our eyes the triumphant paſſage of the Red Sea, 


and the enemies of the people of God, ſome al - 
ready drowned, and others half dead with fear. 
By the ſecond, Moſes confounds the ingratitude 


of the people, by celebrating the goodneſs and 


wonders of God. Following ages imitated him. 
It was God and his wondrous works, that made 
the ſubject of the odes they compoſed : God in- 


ſpired them himſelf, and there was properly 
none 
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none but the people of God, to- whom poetry 


came by inſpiration. . | 
Jacob had pronounced in this myſtical lan- 
guage, the oracles, which contained the deſtiny of 
his children, that ſo each tribe might the more 
eaſily retain what concerned it, and might learn 


to praiſe him, who was no leſs glorious in his 


predictions, than faithful in their accompliſh- 
ment. ͤ5 
Such be the means, which God made uſe of, 


to preſerve down to Moſes, the memory of 


things paſt. That great man, inſtructed by all 
theſe means, and raiſed above them by the Holy 
Ghoſt, hath wrote the works of God, with an 


exactneſs and ſimplicity, which attracts belief 
and admiration, not to him, but to God him- 


ſelf. Aer 
He joined to things paſt, which contained the 
origin, and ancient traditions of God's people, 


the wonders which God actually wrought for 


their deliverance. Of this he produces to the 
Iſraelites no other witneſs than their own eyes. 
Moſes does not tell them things that paſt in 


impenetrable receſſes, and deep-winding caves : 


he does not ſpeak in the clouds: he particu- 
larizes, and circumſtantiates every thing, as a 
man, who is not afraid to be belyed. He founds 
all their laws, and their whole conſtitution on 
the wonders they had ſeen. Thoſe wonders were 
nothing leſs than nature changed all of a ſudden, 
upon different occaſions, for their deliverance, 
and for the puniſhment of their enemies; the 
ſea divided, the dry land diſcloſed, a heavenly 
bread, abundant waters guſhing from the rocks 


at 
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at the ſtroke of a rod, heavens giving them a 
viſible ſignal to direct their march, and other 


like miracles, which they ſaw for forty years. 

The people of Iſrael were no more intelli- 
gent, or more refined, than the other nations, 
who, being wholly given up to their ſenſes, 


could not conceive an inviftible God. On the 


contrary, they were groſs and rebellious”  -- 


. much, or more than any other people. But 


that God, though inviſible in his nature, ren- 
dered himſelf ſo perceptible by continual mira- 
cles, and Moſes inculcated them with ſo much 
energy, that at laſt this carnal people ſuffered 
themſelves to be touched by that pure idea of a 
God, who made all by his word; of a God, who 
was only ſpirit, only reaſon and intelligence. 

In this manner, while idolatry, ſo greatly in- 
creaſed ſince Abraham, covered the whole face 


of the earth, the ſole poſterity, of that patriarch 


was exempt from it. Their enemies bore them 
this teſtimony, and the nations, wherein the 
truth of tradition was not yet wholly extinguiſh- 
Numb. xxill. ed, cried out with aſtoniſhment, He hath not be- 
2 23. held iniquity in Facob, neither hath he ſeen per- 
verſeneſs in Iſrael. Surely there is no enchantment 
againſt Facob, neither is there any divination a- 
gainſt Iſrael : the Lord his God is with him, and 

the ſhout of a king is among. them. | 
In order to imprint on their minds the unity 
of God, and the perfe& uniformity he required 
Deut: xii. 14, in his worſhip, Moſes often repeats, that in the 
155 16, 17 &e. promiſed land this one God would chuſe a place; 
: in which alone the feaſts, the ſacrifices, and the 
whole public ſervice ſhould be performed: . 
8 | The 


the people of God, 93 twelve tribes, one 
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the mean time, till this deſired place ſhould be 
found; while the people wandered in the wilder- 
neſs, Moſes built the tabernacle, a moving tem- 
ple, where the children of Iſrael preſented their 
petitions/to'the God, who had made heaven and 


earth, and who thought no ſcorn to journey, if 
I may ſo ſay, along with them, and to be their 


193 


Upon this principle of religion, upon this 


ſacred foundation was the whole law built; a 
Jaw holy, juſt, and good, wiſe, provident, and 
ſimple, which connected the ſociety of men with 
one another, by the ſaered ſociety of man with 


God; To theſe holy inſtitutions, he added Deut. xx3it; 


noble ceremonies, feaſts, which recalled the me- xxviii. S.. 


mory of the miracles, whereby tlie children of 
Iſrael had been delivered; and, what no other 


lawgiver had ever preſumed to do, expreſs aſſu- 


rances, that all ſhould go well with them, fo 


| long as they lived ſubie& to the law, whereas 


their diſobedience ſhould be purſued with mani- 
feſt and inevitable vengeance. He muſt: have 


been warranted by God, to give ſuch a founda- 
tion to his laws, and the iſſue has evinced, that 


Moſes did not ſpeak of his own head, * 
As to the great number of rites he enjoined 


the Hebrews,” though they now may ſeem ſuper- 
fluous, they were then neceſſary, in order to 


diſtinguiſh the people of God from other nati- 
ons, and ſerved as a barrier to idolatry, leſt it 
ſhould have drawn aſide that choſen people along 
with all the reſt. 8 „„ 

To maintain religion, and all the traditions of 


Was 


— 
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was made choice of, to whom God allotted for 
its portion, together with the tithes and oblati- 
ons, the care of ſacred things. Levi and his 
children are themſelves confecrated to God, as 


the tithe of all the people. Out of Levi Aaron 


is choſen to be high-prieſt, and the prieſthood 
made hereditary in his family. 


Thus the altars have their miniſters ; the law 
hath its advocates, and the progreſs of God's 
people is teſtified by the ſucceſſion of its prieſts, 


Which goes on without interruption, from Aaron 
the firſt of them. 

But what was moſt excellent in this law, was, 
that it prepared the way for ohe more auguſt, 
leſs incumbered with ceremonies, and more pro- 
ductive of virtues. | 


- Moſes, to keep the people i in expeclation dr 


this law, aſſures them of the coming of that 
great prophet, who was to fpring from Abra- 
ham, Iſaac, and Jacob. The Lord thy God, lays 
he, till raiſe up unto thee a prophet from the 


midſt of thee, of thy brethren, like unto. me: unh, 


him fhall ye 3 That prophet, like unto 


Moſes, a lawgiver as himſelf, who can he be, 


but the Mefliah, whoſe doctrine was one day to 
rule and lanctify the world? 
Until him there was no prophet to ariſe in 


Iſrael like unto Moſes, to whom God ſhould ſpeak 
face to face, and who ſhould give laws to his 


people: and fo till the time of the Meſſiah, the 
people at all times, and in all difficulties rely 


upon Moſes only. As Rome revered the laws 


of Romulus, Numa, and the twelve tables; as 


| Athens had recourſe to thoſe of Solon ; as Lace- 


demon 
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demon preſerved and reſpected thoſe of Lycur- 
gas; the Hebrew people continually pleaded 
thoſe of Moſes. And, indeed, ſo well had the 
lawgiver adjuſted all things, that none had ever 
any occaſion to make the leaſt alteration in 
them. Therefore the body of the Jewiſh law is 
not a collection of different ſtatutes made at dif- 


ferent times and occaſiones. Moſes, enlightened 


by the Spirit of God, had foreſeen every thing. 

We ſee no ſtatutes of David, Solomon, Jeho- 

ſhaphat, or Hezekiah, though all three zealous 
for juſtice. The good princes had only to cauſe: x Kings, i ii. iir. 
the law of Moſes to be obſerved, and contented p. Deut. iv. 2 
themſelves with recommending the obſervance vi. 32 


of it to their ſucceſſors. To add to it, or di- 


miniſh from it one tittle, was an attempt, the 


people looked upon with horror. They had 


oOccaſion for the law every moment, to regulate, 
not only the feafts, ſacrifices, and ceremonies, 
but alſo all other public and private actions, tri- 
als, contracts, marriages, ſueceſſions, funerals, | 
the very faſhion- of their dreſs, and, in general, 
every thing relating to manners. There were 


no other books, - wherein to ſtudy the precepts 
of a good life, They were to peruſe it, and 


meditate upon it night and day; to collect ſen- 
tences from it, and to have them always before 


their eyes. It was therein the children learned to 
read. The only rule of education, that was given to 


their parents, was to teach them, to inculeate 


upon them; to make them obſerve that holy 


law, which alone could render them wiſe from - 


their infancy. Thus it was to be in every bo- 


dy's hands, Beſides the conſtant reading which Dent. xxxi. 
as 0 . | 5 every lo, 11. 
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every one was bound to give it in orkvute, there 

was every ſeven years, in the ſolemn year of 

1 E44. vii. 19. releaſe· and reſt, a public reading, and, as it 
were, a new publication made of it, at the feaſt 

| of tabernacles, when all the people were aſſem- 
Deut. xxxi. 26. bed for eight days. Moſes cauſed the origi- 
nal of Deuteronomy to be depoſited in the ſide 

of the ark: this was an abridgment of the whole 

law. But to prevent its being altered in the 

courſe of time, through the malice or negligence 

of men, beſides the copies that were current 

among the people, authentic tranſcripts of it 

were made, which being carefully reviſed and 


ſtead of originals. The kings, (for Moſes had- 

a well foreſeen, that this people would at length 
have kings, as all other nations) the kings; I 

Deut. xvii. 18. ſay, were obliged, by an expreſs law of Deute- 
ronomy, to receive from the hands of the prieſts 

one of thoſe tranſcripts thus religiouſly correct. 

ed, that they might write it, and read therein 


viſed by public authority, were had in fingular 
veneration with all the people: they regarded” 
them as proceeding immediately from the hands. 
of Moſes, as pure and entire. as God had dicta- 
> Kings, xxii. ted them to him. An ancient book of that 


3; ſtrict and religious correQuels, having been found 
rh 14, kee. in the houſe of the Lord, under the reign of 


18 Joſiah, or perhaps it was the original itſelf, 
1/8 - _ which Moſes had cauſed to be put in the ſide 

4 of the ark, excited the 2 of — good king, 
and roved an occaſion his bringing that 
people to repentance. The great effects wrought 
STS at 


kept by the prieſts and Levites, were uſed in- 


all the days of their life. The copies ſo re- 
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at all times by the public reading of this law, 


are innumerable. In a word, it was a perfect 
book, which being annexed by Moſes to the 
hiſtory of the people of God, taught them at 
once their origin, their religion, their polity, 
their manners, their philoſophy, every thing 
that tends to regulate life, every thing that unites 
and forms ſociety, good and bad examples, the 
reward of the one, and the rigorous * 8 
that had attended the other. 
By this admirable, diſcipline, a people come 
out of ſlavery, and kept forty years in a deſart, 
arrives full formed at the land they are to poſ- 
ſeſs. Moſes conducts them to the entrance, and, | 
being warned of his approaching end, he com- peut. nunk 
mits what remains to be done to Joſhua. But 
before he died, he compoſed that long and ad- 
mirable ſong, Which begins with theſe words: 
Give ear,..Q ye heavens, and I will ſpeak ; and hear, Deut. xxxii. 1. 
O earth, the. words of my mouth. In this filence 
of all nature, he ſpeaks firſt to the people, with 
inimitable 3 and foreſeeing their infi- 
delity, he, diſeovers to them the heinouſneſs 
and horrors of it. All of à ſudden he goes 
out of himſelf, as finding all human language 
beneath ſo grand a ſubject; he relates what God 
ſaid, and makes him Geak with ſo much majeſty, 
and ſo much goodneſs, that it is hard to ſay 
whether he inſpires moſt, awe and ben. or 
love and confidence. 
All the people learned by heart chat 1 ſong, 
by order of God, and of Moſes. And then peu. xxx 
that great man died contented, as having forgot 19, 22. 


5 nothing that might tend to preſerve amongſt 


. e 


Job xiii. 15. 
xiv. 14, 15. 
xvi. 21. 
Fix, 25, &c. 


hardſnips 
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his nn the memory of the dne and 


commands of God. He left his own children 


loſt in the croud of their countrymen, without 
any diſtinction, and without any extraordinary 


ſettlement. 
He hath been admired, not only by his own 


people, but by all the nations of the world ; 
and no lawgiver hath ever had fo our a name 


among men. 


It is thought he wrote the book of Job. 


The ſublimity of the thoughts, and majeſty of 


the ſtyle, render that hiſtory worthy of Moſes. 
Left the Hebrews ſhould have been puffed up, 
by arrogating the grace of God to themſelves 


only, it was proper to let them know, that that 


pe God had his elect even in the race of Eſau. 


at doctrine was more important? What more 


uſeful entertainment could Moſes give to the 
people afflicted in the wilderhefs, than that of 
the patience of Job, who, when delivered into 
the hands of Satan to be tried by all manner of 
ſees himſelf deprived of his ſub- 
ſtance, of his children, and of every earthly 


| comfort ; preſent] J after, ſmitten with a loath- 


ſome diſcaſe, and diſtracted inwardly by the 
temptation = blaſphemy and deſpair ; who, 
nevertheleſs, by holding faſt his integrity, ſhews 
that a faithful 1 

midſt the moſt dreadful trials, and in ſpite of 
the gloomieſt thoughts the evil ſpirit can ſug⸗ 
geſt, cannot only preſerve an invincible confi- 
dence, but even raiſe itſelf by its own calami- 


ties to the higheſt contemplation, and acknow- 


ledge, in the troubles 1t endures, the nothing- 
ness 


ul ſupported by divine aid, a- 


. 2 ; 8 he's 
op. Ao od il, A ap bifk_ tos 


+ . ² r 6 wi. oo 
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t 


the people of God, than to enjoy the pleaſures 25, 26. 


was not at all aſhamed to record, that he was? 
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«neſs of man, and the ſupreme dominion and in- 


finite wiſdom of God? Such are the leſſons 


taught in the book of Job. To keep up the 


character of the occaſion, we ſee the holy man's 
faith crowned with temporal proſperity: but yet 


the people of God learns to know what is the 
virtue of ſufferings, and to foretaſte the grace 


that was one day to be faſtened to the croſs. 
Moſes had taſted it by anticipation, when heExod. ii. 10, 
choſe rather to ſuffer affliction and ſhame with eb. 5 


"oY 


and plenty of the houſe of the king of Egypt, 


From that time God cauſed him to taſte the 


reproaches of Jzsvs CHRIST. He taſted them 


ſtill more in his precipitate flight, and in his 


forty years exile. But he drunk deep of the cup Numb. xiv. 


of Jzsus ChRIST, when being choſen to deliver 10. 
that people, he had to bear with their continual 
revolts, in which his life was often in danger. 


He learned what it coſts to ſave the children f 


God, and ſhewed afar off what a higher delive- 


rance was one day to coſt the Saviour of the 
world. 
That great man had not even the con- 
ſolation of entering the promiſed land: he 
beheld it only from the top of a mountain, and Numb. xx. 


2, 13. 
Xxxvli. 14. 


excluded from it by a fin, which, ſlight as it Deut. xxxii, 


appears, deſerved to be ſo ſeverely puniſhed ins?» yy 


a man, who was endued with ſo eminent'a por- 
tion of grace, Moſes afforded an example of 


the ſevere jealouſy of God, and of the judgment 
he exerciſes with ſo terrible ſtrictneſs upon thoſe, 


_ whom 


whom his gifts make bound to a more © pe | 
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fidelity, 8 1 


| Heb. vii. 19» 


Jhid, xi. FJ. 


and by his office, repreſented the Saviour of the 


"EM lib. ii 
ge bel. Vand. 


But a higher myſtery i is ſet Becks to us in the 
excluſion of Moſes. This wiſe lawgiver, who 
does, by ſo many wonders, only conduct the 
children of God into the neighbourhood of their 


land, is himſelf a proof to us, that his law made 


nothing Perfect, and that without being able to 

ive the accompliſhment of the promiſes, it 
makes us embrace them afar off, or conducts us at 
moſt, as it were, to the entrance of our inheri- 
| tance, It is a Joſhua, it is a Jeſus, for this 
was the true name of Joſhua, who by that name, 


world; it is that man, fo far inferior to Moſes 
in every thing, and only ſuperior to him by the 
name he bears; it is he, I ſay, 


the people of God into the holy land. 


By the victories of that great man, before whom, 


Jordan turns back, the walls of Jericho fall 
down of therfelvos, and the ſun ſtands ftill in 


the midſt of heaven, God eſtabliſhes his children 


in the land of Canaan, from whence he by the 
fame means drives out the abominable nations. 
By the hatred he gave his faithful towards them, 
he inſpired them with an extreme abhorrence of 


their impiety ; the puniſhment he inflicted on 
them by their. miniſtry, filled themſelves with an 


awe of the divine juſtice, whoſe decrees they were 


executing. One part of thoſe nations, whom 


Joſhua expelled their land, ſettled in Africa, 
where was found long after in an ancient in- 
ſcription, the monument of their flight, and of 
the Vietories of J oſhua, After thoſe miraculous 

victories 


who is to bring 


rr 


firſt and greateſt lot. From the time of Moſes, 1 Chron. v. 2. 


ple continued the conqueſt of the holy land. 


FFV 9 FIG 


the head, and declared that he had-delivered the 


Salem, where Melchizedek had reigned in the 


peace, whom Abraham had acknowledged as the 
had been thenceforth deſtined to be a holy city, 


memory of thoſe great works decays, and the 
univerſal e of mapkind draws away tho 
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victories had put the IWaelites i in poſſeſſion of 


the greateſt part of the land promiſed to their Joſ. xiii. 
fathers, Joſhua, and Eleazar the high-prieſt, x fc fil. 
with the heads of the twelve tribes, made a di- 53. xxxiv. 17. 
viſion of it among them, according to the Jaw for . 5 


of Moſes, and aſſigned to the tribe of Judah the, ii. 12. . 14. 
it had ſurpaſſed the others in number, in cou- II f. 
rage, and in dignity. Joſhua died, and the peo- 


God would have the tribe of Judah to — at 


country into its hands. Accordingly, that tribe 
defeated the Canaanites, and took Jeruſalem, 
which was to be the holy city, and the capital 
of the people of God. This was the ancient 


days of Abraham, Melchizedek, that king * i. 
hre (for ſo his name. imports) and at 
the ſame time fing of peace, as Salem ſignifies 


greateſt high-prieft in the world, as if Jeruſalem 


and the fountain-head of religion. That city Jud. i. 23. 
was given at firſt to the children of Benjamin, 
who being weak, and few in number, were not 
able to drive out the Jebuſites, the ancient in- 
habitants of the country, and ſo dwelled among 
them. Under the Judges, the people of God 
are variouſly treated, according to their good or 
bad behaviour, After the death of the old men, 
who had ſeen the miracles of God's hands, the 


people 


1 3 
— V oo —„ 2 


1 Sam. xvi. 


VI. 
David, the 
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people to idolatry. As oft as they fall into it, 


they are puniſhed : as oft as they repent, they 


are delivered. Faith in providence, and the 


truth of the promiſes and threatenings of Mo- 
ſes is more and more confirmed in the hearts of 


true believers. But God prepared ſtill greater 
examples of it. 


The people demanded a king, 
and God gave them Saul, who was ſoon rejected 
for his fins : he reſolved at laſt to eſtabliſh a 
royal family, whence the Meſſiah ſhould ſpring, 


and this he choſe in Judah. David, a young 
| ſhepherd, come of that tribe, the youngeſt of 
the ſons of Jeſſe, whoſe father, and his family, 
were unacquainted with his merit, but whom 
| God found after his own heart, was anointed by 
Samuel, in Bethlehem, his native city, 


Here the people of God aſſume a more au- 
guſt form. The kingdom is eſtabliſhed in the 


kings, and che f ouſe of David. This houſe begins with two 


prophets. 


2 Sam. v. 6, 7, by all IGaet: 


8, 9. 


1 Chron, xi. 
6, 8. 


kings of different characters, but admirable 
both. David, a man of war, "and a conqueror, 


ſubdues the enemies of the people of God, 


whoſe arms he cauſes to be feared over all the 


Eaſt; and Solomon, renowned for his wiſdom 


both at home and abroad, renders that people 
happy by a profound 3 But the progreſs 


of religion requires of us here ſome particular 


remarks upon the lives of thoſe two great 


kings. 

David reigned firſt over Judah powerful and 
victorious, and he was afterwards acknowledged 
He took from the Jebuſites the 
ſtrong-hold of Sion, which was the citadel of 
en Maſter of that city, he eſtabliſned 


there, 


« W h» » 5 


there, by God's order, the ſeat of the kingdom, 


the city, and Jeruſalem took a new form. The 


tabernacle, wherein the people had ſerved God 39: Xx. 29. 


by God's appointment, the place for the tem- 


0 ple, | 
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and of religion, Sion was his dwelling-place : 

he built it round about, and named it the city 

of David, Joab his fiſter's ſon built the reſt of Chron. ii. 76. 
men of Judah poſſeſſed the whole country, and 
Benjamin, few in number, dwelled intermixed 


with them. 


The ark of the covenant built by Moſes, 
where God dwelled between the cherubims, and 


where the two tables of the decalogue were 


kept, had then no fixed place, David brought: Sam. vi. 16. 
it in triumph into Sion, which he had conquered 


by the Almighty aid of God, that ſo God might 
. reign in Sion; and that he might be there ac- 


knowledged as the protector of David, of Je- 
ruſalem, and of the whole kingdom. But ther Chron. xvi. 


in the wilderneſs, was ſtill at Gibeon: and there 


it was that the ſacrifices were offered on the altar, 


which Moſes had ſet up. 


This was only till ſuch time as there ſhould Sam. viii. 


be a temple, where the altar ſhould be re- united: Chron. xvii, 
with the ark, and wherein the whole ſervice gam. xxiv. 
ſhould be performed. When David had defeat- 25. 

ed all his enemies, and puſhed the conqueſts of 

the people of God as far as the Euphrates; 

peaceful and victorious, he turned all his 1 Chron. xxi. 
thoughts towards the eſtabliſhment of divine Jof. OR ; 
worſhip ; and upon the ſame mountain, where 10. 
Abraham, ready to offer up his only ſon, was 

ſtayed by the hand of an angel, he marked out, 


He 
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He formed all the plans of it; he collected 


its rich and precious materials; he dedicated the 
ſpoils of the conquered nations and kings to its 


uſe. But this temple which was to be prepared 
by the conqueror, was to be reared by the peace- 
ful prince. Solomon built it upon the model 
of the tabernacle. The altar of burnt-offerings, 


the altar of perfumes, the golden candleſtick, 
the tables of ſhew-bread, and all the reſt of the 
ſaered furniture of the temple, were taken from 


like pieces, which Moſes had cauſed to be made 


in the wilderneſs: Solomon added nothing but 


magnificence and grandeur. The ark, which 


the man of God had built, was placed in the 
holy of holies, a place inacceſſible, a ſymbol of 
the impenetrable majeſty of God, and of heaven, 


forbidden to men, until Jzsvs ' CHRISH had 
opened an entrance into it by his blood. On the 


day of the dedication of the temple, God ap- 
peared there in his majeſty. He made choice 
of that place to eſtabliſh his name and his wor- 
ſhip there; and it was prohibited to ſacrifice any 


where elſe. The unity of God was demonſtra- 


ted by the unity of his temple. Jeruſalem 


became a holy city, an image of the church, 
where Ged was to dwell, as in his true temple; 
and of heaven, where he will make us eternally 
happy by the manifeſtation of his glory, _ 

After Solomon had built the temple, he built 
alſo the palace of the kings, the architecture of 
which was worthy of fo great a prince. His 


Ibid, vii. 2. pleaſure-houſe, which was called the houſe of the 
foreſt of Lebanon, was equally ſtately and delight- 
ful. The palace he reared for the queen, wag a 
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new ornament to Jerufalerm; Every thing was 
grand in thoſe edifices, the porches, galleries, 
walks, the king's throne, and the tribunal where 
he ſat to do judgment and juſtice : cedar was the 
only wood he made uſe of in theſe works. Ever 
thing ſhone reſplendent with gold and precious 
tones. Citizens and ſtrangers, all admired ther Kings, x. 
majeſty of the' kings of Iſrael. Every things Chron. viii. 
elſe was correſpondent to this magnificence; the“ | 
cities, arſenals, horſes, chariots, and the prince's 
guard. Commerce, navigation, and good order, 
together with a profound peace, had rendered 
Jeruſalem the richeſt city of the Eaſt. The 
kingdom enjoyed peace and plenty : every thing 
in it repreſented the heavenly glory. In David's: 
wars were exhibited the toils whereby it was to 
be attained; and in Solomon's reign was ſhewn- | 
how peaceable was its enjoyment. 

Moreover, the exaltation of thoſe two great 
kings, and of the royal family, was the effect 
of a particular election. David himſelf cele- 
brates the wonder of that election by theſe” 
words: Hocobeit, the Lord God of Tjraelichoſe mes Chron. 
before all the houſe of my father, to be king over **""- 4, 5. 
Iirael for ever: for he hath choſen Judah to be the 


ruler; and of the bouſe of Fudah, the houſe of my 7 


father; ; and among the ſons of my father, be liked 
me, to make me" king over all Iſrael : and of all my: 
ſons (for the Lord hath given me many ſons) he hath” 
choſen Solomon. my fon, to ſit * the throne of ** 
kingdom of the Lord over Hul. 
This divine election had in view a higher ob- 
ject than at firſt appears. That Meſſiah ſo many 
times * as the ſon of Abraham, was alſo 
to 
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to be the ſon of Davids: and of all the kings of 


Judah. It was with an eye to the Meſſiah, has 
God promiſed to David, that his throne ſhould 


ſtand faſt for ever. Solomon choſen to ſucceed. 


him, was deſtined to repreſent the perſon of the 


Meſſiah. And therefore does God ſay of him, 


2 Sam. vii. 14. J 9v1ll be his father, and he ſhall be my ſon, a thing 


10. 


2 Chron, xxü. he never ſaid with that emphaſis of any other | 
king, or any other man. 


Thus in David's time, and under the kings 
his offspring, the myſtery of the Meſſiah de- 


_ clares itſelf more than ever by propaycics glori- 


ous and clearer than the ſun.- 


David had ſeen him afar off, and ſang him in 

his pfalms with a loftineſs that nothing will ever 
equal. Oftentimes, when he meant only to 
celebrate the glory of Solomon his ſon, being 
all at once raviſhed out of himſelf, and tranſ- 


Marth. vi. 2g. ported far beyond that ſubject; he ſaw him, who 


xii. 42. 


Ii. 5; 12, 


27. 


is greater than Solomon in glory, as well as in wiſ- 


dom. The Meſſiah appeared to him ſeated on a 
throne more laſting than the moon. He ſaw at his 
feet all nations ſubdued, and at the ſame time 


bleſſed in him, conformably to the promiſe made 


to Abraham. He raiſed his proſpect ſtill higher; 


he ſaw him in the beauties af holineſs, and from 
. the womb of the morning, proceeding eternally 
from the boſom of his father, a prieſt for ever, 
and without ſucceſſor, as ſucceeding nobody, 


created i in an extraordinary manner, not accord- 


ing to the order of Aaron, but after the order of 


Melchizedek : a new order, which the law did 


not know. He ſaw him ſetting at the right hand 
7 God, beholding from the higheſt heavens, is 


C116! 0 
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enemies made his foolſtool. He is aſtoniſhed at fo 


grand a ſpectacle z and tranſported with the 
glory of his ſon, he calls him his Lord. 


He ſaw him God, whom God had anointed to make pr. ME Sat 
him reign over all the earth by ruth, meekneſs, s, 6, 7. 8. 


and righteouſneſs. He was preſent in ſpirit at the 
council of God, and heard from the eternal fa- 
ther's own mouth that expreſſion which he ad- 


dreſſes to his only ſon : This day have I begotten pt. ii. 6, 3, 2 


thee : to which God joins a promiſe of the hea- 


"thens for his inheritance, and the uttermoſt parts of 


the earth for his poſſeſſion. In vain do the people Ibid. i. 1, 4, 
rage; in vain do the kings and princes take counſel 9. 
together, The Lord from the height of heaven 

laughs at their mad projects, and in fpite of 

them eſtabliſhes the empire of his CHRIST. 

He eſtabliſhes it over themſelves ; and they are pf. ii. 20. 
obliged to be the firſt ſubjects of that CHRIST, 


whoſe. yoke they wanted to ſhake off. And 
though the reign of that great Meſſiah be often 


foretold in the Scriptures under glorious ideas, 
God did not conceal from David the ignomi- 
nies that were to be offered to that bleſſed fruit 
of his loins. This inſtruction was neceſſary to 


the people of God. If that people, yet weak, 
ſtood in need of being allured by temporal pro- 
miſes, they were not, however, to be ſuffered to 


look upon human greatneſs as the ſovereign feli- 
city, and as their ſole reward: wherefore God 
ſhews them from afar that Meſſiah fo long pro- 
miſed, and ſo much deſired, the pattern of per- 


fection, and the object of his complacency, over- 


whelmed in ſorrow. The croſs appears to Da- pf. ii. 17 
vid as the true throne of this new king ; he ſees 18, 9. 


his 
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PL. Lxvili. 22. bis hands and feet pierced, all bis bones ſtaring 
through his ſkin, by the whole weight of his 
Pl. xxil. 8, 13, body violently ſuſpended' his garments divided, 
R upon his veſture, his tongue moiſtened with 
_ gall and vinegar, his enemies raging all around 
him, and glutting themſelves with his blood. 
But he ſees at the ſame time the glorious effects 
Ihid. 26, 27, of his humiliation : all the ends of the world re- 
& fel. membering and turning to their God, whom they had 
ſo many ages forgot, the poor coming the -firſt 
to the table of the Meſſiah, and afterwards the 
rich and powerful, all adoring and bleſſing him, 
himſelf preſiding in the great and numerous con- 
_ grepation, that is, in the aſſembly of the con- 
verted nations, and there: declaring to his brethren 
the name f God, and his eternal truths. David, 
who ſaw tkeſe things, acknowledged, upon ſeeing 
them; that the kingdom of his ſon was not of 
this world. He is not aſtoniſhed at it, for he 
knows that the world paſſeth away; and a prince 
always ſo hitmble upon the throne, ſaw plainly 
that a throne was not a bRiſs, in which his ROPES 
ought to terminate. 
Other prophets have no leſs ſeen the myſtery 
of the Meſſiah. There is nothing great, or glo- 
Mic. v. 2. Tious, that they have not ſaid of his reign. - One 
ſees Bethlehem, a city, the leaſt among the thouſands 
of Judab, made illuſtrious by his birth; and at 
the ſame time riſing a little higher, he beholds a 
birth whereby he comes forth, from all eternity out 


II. vii. 14+ of the boſom of his father: another ſees the vir- 


ginity of his mother; an Emmanuel, a God with us, 
Thid/ix.6; proceeding” from that virgin womb, and a on- 


Mal. in. 1. derful child, whom he calls God. One perceives 
| him 
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him ceming to his temple, another beholds him gle- If. xi. 10, 
vious in his reſt; or in his grave, where death was 9 
conquered. While they publiſh his olor they 

do mot conceal his reproaches. They ſaw him Zech. xi. 123 
ſold to his people, they knew the number and uſe 13. 

of the /1ir1y pieces of ſibver, at which he was priged. 

At the ſame time that they beheld him; exalted] II. Iii. 13, 14. 
and extelied, they ſaw him deſpiſed and rejected of * 

men; the aſtoniſhment of many, as much by his 
humiliation, as his greatneſs; he leaſt deſirable of 

men; # man of ſorrows, and acquainted with grief, 

tearing the iniquity of us ail; doing good to thoſe 

who hide their faces from him; disfigured by his 

wounds, and by them healing ours; treated as a 
malefactor; brought to the ſlaughter with tho wicked; 

and as an innocent lamb, opening not his mouth ; along 


generation proceeding from him by this means, 


and vengeance overtaking his unbelieving peo- 
ple. That nothing might be wanting to the 
prophecy, they numbered the years till his com- Dan. ik; 


ing, and unleſs we wilfully blindfold ourſelves, it 


is no longer poſſible to miſtake it: 

Not only did the prophets ſee IE sus CHRIST, 
but they alſo were a type of him, and repreſented 
his myſteries, - eſpecially that of the croſs. Al- 
moſt all of them ſuffered perſecution for righ- 
teouſneſs ſake; and by their ſufferings have figu- 
red to us; the innocence and truth perſecuted in 
our Lord: We ſee Elijah and Eliſha conſtantly 


| threatened, How many times was Iſaiah made 


the ſcorn of the people; and of the kings; who, in 
the end, as the allowed tradition of the Tews bears 
it, ſacrificed him to their fury? Zechariah, the 


fon of chotada is ſtoned: Ezekiel ſeems ever in 


P affliction : 4 
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tut 3, 5 


Hi. 15. 


lr. 4, 5. 


Ii. xi. 10. 


Izii. 1, 2. 
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affliction: the n of Jeremiah are con- 


tinual, and inexpreſſible; and we ſee Daniel 
twice cal into the den of lions. Not one of them 


but has been gainſayed, and maltreated; and al! 


have ſhewed us by their example, that if the 
weakneſs of the ancient people required in gene- 
ral to be ſupperted by A bleflings, the 


ftrong men of Iſrael, and thoſe of an extraordi- 


nary ſanctity, were no leſs fed with the bread of 


affliction, and drunk befor chand, for their further 
ſanctification, of the cup prepar ed for the Son of 


God: a cup, as much more bitter, as the perſon 
of Jesvs CHRIST was holier. 


But what the prophets ſaw moſt clearly, and 
what they alſo declared in the ſublimeſt terms, 


| was, the bleſſing extended towards the Gentiles 


in the Meſſiah. 7 hat root of Feſſe, and of David, 
appeared to the holy prophet Faiah, as an enſign 
given by God to the people, and 10 whom the Gentiles 
ſhould ſeek. The mam of ſorrows, whoſe ftripes were 

to be cir healing, was choſen to waſh the Gentiles 


by an holy ſprinkling ; which is in his blood and 


in baptiſm. The kings, ſtruck with an awful reve- 
rence at his Preſence, dare not to open their 
mouths before him: for that which had not been 


told them, they ſee, and that which they had not 


heard, they are called to cenfider. Beho!d, He ts 
given for a wiineſs to the people; a leader and com- 
mander to the Gentiles, Under him a nation that 
they knew not ſhall be joined to the people of God, and 
the nations that knew not them ſhall run unio them. 
This is the righteouſneſs of Zion, which ſhall go forth 
as brightneſs, this is the ſabvaticn thereof, which ſhall 
be as a lamp that 18 lb. And the Gentiles fall 
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fee his righteouſneſs, and all kings the glory of 1 
man, ſo celebrated in the prophecies f Zion. 


But behold him ſtill better deſcribed, and witli 57th 


a peculiar character. A man of wonderful meek- 


. neſs, the ſingularly elect of God, and in whom his If. xlii. 1, 2; 34 
foul deliebteth, Lrings forth Judgment to the Gentiles : 4: 5, 6: xlix. 5s 


and the iſles wait for his law. Thus the Hebrews 
call Europe, and other diſtant countries. He 
ſhall make no noiſe : he ſhall not cry nor lift up, 
nor cauſe his voice to be heard in the ſtreet: ſo meek 


and peaceful ſhall he be. A bruiſed reed ſhall be 


not break, and the ſinoleiug flax ſhall he not quench. 
Far from confounding the weak, and ſinners, his 
gracious voice ſhall call them, and his merciful 
hand ſhall be their ſtay. He will open the Mind 
eyes, be will bring out the priſoners from the priſon, 
and them that fit in darkneſs, out of the priſon-houſe; 
His power ſhall be no leſs than his goodneſs, 


His eſſential character is, to join together meek- 


neſs and efficacy, wherefore that ſweet voice ſhall 


run in a moment, from one end of the world to 
the other, and without cauſing any edition 
among men, ſhall excite the whole earth. He 
is neither froward nor impetuous 3 and he, 


whom they hardly knew, when he was in Judea, 

ſhall not only be a foundation for the covenant of 

the people, but alſo the light of the Gentiles, Un- If. xix. #45 
der his bleſſed reign the Aſſyrians and Egypti-25 


ans, ſhall make with the Iſraelites, but one and 


the ſame people of God, All becomes lirael, 


all becomes holy, Jeruſalem is no more a par- 


ticular city; it is the image of a new ſociety, in 


which all nations are gathered together : Eu- 
rope, Afric, and Aſia receive preachers, among 
P 2 . whom 
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1. Ix. 1, 2, 3, Vhom G hath ſet his ſign, that they may declare 
Bi 1.2, 3, 11. bi glory a? ng the Gentiles. The elect, till then 
Ixil. 1, 2, 11. Called by tne name of Iſrael, /hall be called by a 


{ 

Ixv- I, 2:16-6- ned nne, in Which ſhall be ſignified the accom- 
21: pliſhment of the promiſes, and a happy Amen. | 
The prieſts and Levites, who hitherto came of | 


+ Aaron, /hall be taken henceforth cut of the midſt of 
Mal. i. 10, 11. he heathen. A new ſacrifice, more pure and 


| 
1 
Jt more acceptable than the old one, ſhall be ſub- { 
1 ſtituted in their place, and it ſhall be known why ; 
1 ghd be David had celebrated an high-prieſt of a new | 
Þ# II. xlv.8. order. Drop down, ye heavens, from above, and k 
Fi let the ſcies pour dewn righteouſneſs : let the earth 5 F 
1 open, ard let them bring forth ſalvation, and let { 
| _ righteouſrieſs ſpring up together, Heaven and earth } 
bill ſhall unite in producing, as by one common f 
if birth, him, who ſhall be at once heavenly and 1 
{1 earthly : new 1deas of virtue ſhall appear to the 
_ world in his example, and doctrine ; and the i 8 
| - grace, which he ſhall diſpenſe, ſhall imprint 
| | | Ibid. xlv. 23. them on mens hearts. All things change at his | 2 
bi | bk: coming, and God ſwears by himſelf, that every h 
1 knee ſhall bow before him, and that every tongue h. 
| ſhall confeſs his ſovereign power. | 
Th's was a part of the wonders which God 2 
hewed to the prophets under the kings, the 35 
ſons of David, and to David above all the reſt. * 
Fs They all wrote before-hand the hiſtory of the 1 
Son of God, who was alſo to be made the ſon > 
of Abraham and of David. And thus every w 
thing followed tegularty in the order of the di- = 


vine counſels, That Meſſiah exhibited at a fel 
diſtance, as the fon of Abraham, is alſo ſhewn 8 
nigher, as the ſon of David. An eternal king- 

= | dom 
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dom is promiſed him : the knowledge of God, 
ſpread abroad throughout all the earth is ſpeci- 


an fied as the certain ſign, and as the fruit of his 

E coming: the converſion of the Gentiles, and 
dhe bleſſing of all the nations of the world, ſo 

- long promiſed to Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, is 

7 confirmed anew, and all the people of God live 

bf in this expectation. | 1 

10 In the mean time God continues to govern z Sam. vii, 8, 

. them in an admirable manner. He makes a S. 3 

* covenant with David, and obliges himſelf tog fell. 

Protect him and the kings his deſcendants, if they Conn Ts 

15 F walk in the ſtatutes he hath given them 8 Es 

if Moſes ; but if not, he denounces' to them the & foll, 7-0 

4 ſevereſt puniſhments. David, who forgets him- 

55 ſelf for a little, is the firſt that feels them: but 

= having made amends for his fault by his repen- 

- d tance, he is crowned with proſperity, and pro- 

he poſed as 2 model of a perfect king. The throne 

— 18 eſtabliſned in his houſe. So long as his ſon 

"= Solomon imitates his piety, he is happy: her Kings, xi, 

hg goes aſtray in his old age, and God, who ſpares 

ery him for his ſervant David's fake, declares to 

4 him, that he will puniſh him in the perſon of 

. his ſon. Thus he ſhews parents, that according 

500 to the ſecret order of his judgments, he conti- 

i" nues their rewards or puniſhments after their 

oft death ; and holds them in ſubmiſſion to his 

de laws by their deareſt tie, that is, by the tie of 

on their children. In execution of his decrees, : Kings, x 

8 Rehoboam, headftrong in himſelf, is given up 

43. to a fooliſh council : his kingdom is diminiſhed 

is by ten tribes. Whilſt theſe ten rebellious and 

n ſchiſmatic tribes turn aſide from their God and 

ng P 3 from 
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| from their king, the children of Judah, faithful + 
_ to God, and to David whom he had choſen, = 
| ſtand aſt in the covenant and faith of Abra- b 
Ii ham. The Levites with Benjamin adhere to e: 
| them : the Kingdom of the people of God ſub- a1 
il fiſts by their union under the name of the king- Þ 
1 dom of Judah ; ; and the law of Moſes is main- d 
Wl tained there in all its rites and ceremonies : not- t! 
Ii withſtanding the idolatries and dreadful corrupti- n. 
11 on of the ten ſeparated tribes, God remembers b 
Ti his covenant with Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. e 
| His law goes not quite out amongſt thoſe rebels: | h 
1 he does not ceaſe to call them to repentance by ti 
14 numberleſs miracles, and by continual warnings, h 
| 2 Kings, xvii. which he ſends them by his prophets. But they, b 
1 6, 7, & foil. being hardened in their wickedneſs, he can no ai 
1/2 longer bear with them, and ſo drives them out be 
* of the promiſed land, without hopes of ever 
1 71 being re-eſtabliſhed in it. 3 
— | Yb. i. 5, 6, 7 Mean while the hiſtory of Tobit happening of 
{ || at that ſame. time, and about the beginning of tl 
1 the captivity of the Iſraelites, ſhews us the con- a 
i l | duct of God's elect, who remained in the wo W 
4 | rated tribes. This holy man, by dwelling a- a 
I 4 mong them before the captivity, found means at 
| il not only to preſerve himſelf from the idolatries ti 
It! | of his brethren, but even to perform the law, p 
| i i and worſhip God publicly in the temple at Je-  M 
1 ruſalem, unmoved either by bad example, or by ey) 
l Ibid, ii. fear. When a perſecuted captive at Nineveh, ti 
| he perſevered in piety with his family; and the as 
wonderful manner in Which he and his ſon are al 
Tvid, xii. 21, rewarded for their faith, even upon earth, ſhews, u 
* that in ſpite of * and perſecution, God o1 


had, 


a peculiar garb: they have habitations, where 10. 
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had ſecret ways of making his ſervants taſte the 
bleflings of the law, in raiſing them, however, 


by the misfortunes they had to ſuffer, to more 


exalted notions. By the examples of Tobit, 
and by his wholeſome admonitions, the men of 


Iſrael were excited to acknowledge, at leaſt un- 


der the rod, the hand of God, which chaſtened 


them; but almoſt all continued in their obſti⸗- 


nacy : the children of Judah, far from profiting Kings, xvii, 
by the chaſtiſements of Iſrael, "imitated their badi. 
examples. God does not ceaſe to warn them by 

his prophets, whom he ſends them time after 


time, riſing up early, and ſending them, as he ſays Ibid. xxiii, 
himſelf, to expreſs his paternal care. Provoked 26,27: 


by their ingratitude, he is moved againſt chen, , . 


and threatens to deal with them as with their re- Jer. xxix. 19. 
bellious brethren. 


EXXXV. 154 


There is nothing more remarkable in the 


hiſtory of the people of God, than this miniſtry 
of the prophets. We ſee men ſet apart from Sam. xxviil. 


the reſt of the people, by a retired life, and by +4 


1 Kings, rin. 


ve ſee them live in a ſort of community, r i. 8. 
XX. 2. 
a ſuperior, whom God gave them. Their poor ech. iii. 4. 


and ſelf-denied life was a type of the mortifica- 1 Sam. x. 10, 
tion, which was to be enjoined under the goſ- xix. 20. 


Kings, xvili. 
pel. God communicated himſelf to them in as Kings, ii. 3. 


particular manner, and made manifet to the 13, 19, 258 


v. 10, 38. 
eyes of the people, that wonderful communica-i. 1, 588 


tion: but it never was ſo eminently conſpicuous 


as in the times of diſorder, when 1dolatry ſeemed 
about to aboliſh the law of God. During thoſe , 
unhappy times, the prophets loudly proclaimed 
on all ſides, both by word, and by writing, the 
threatenings 
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threatenings of God, and the * they bore 
to his truth. The writings they compoſed were 
in the hands of all the people, and carefully pre- 
ſerved in continual remembrance to future ages. 
Thoſe of the people, who kept faithful to God, 
adhered to them; and we ſee that even in Iſrael, 
Exod. xvii. 14. Where idolatry reigned, the few faithful there 
» ie 6. were, celebrated with the prophets the ſabbath, 
Jer. Kall. 30. and the feaſts eſtabliſhed by the law of Moſes. 
xxvi. 12,13. It was they that encouraged good people to ſtand 


Garz faſt in the coyenant. Many of them ſuffered 


2z. | death; and after their example, there were in 
the worſt times, that is, even in the reign of 
2 Kings, iv, Manaſſeh, infinite numbers of the faithful who 
82. laid down their lives for the truth, in ſo much 
that it has not been a ſingle moment without 


2 Kings, xxl. 
16. 


* * 


a witneſs, 
Thus the ſociety of the people of God always 
ſubliſted, and the prophets continued in it: a 


great number of the faithful ſtrenuouſſy perſiſted 


in the law of God, with them, and with the 
Erk. xliv. 18. prieſis the ſons of Zadeck, who, as ſays Ezekiel, 


when the children of Tirael went aſtray from God, | 


kept the charge of his january. 
Pet, in ſpite of the prophets, in ſpite of the 
faithful Pei, and of the people united with 


them in the obſervance of the law, idolatry, 
which had ruined Iſrael, often drew aſide, even 


in Judah itſelf, both the princes, and the bulk 


of the people. Though the kings forgot the 
God of their fathers, he bore long with their 
iniquities, for the ſake of David his ſervant. 
David is ever in his fight. When the kings, 
the ſons of David, follow the good N of 

their 
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their father, God works ſurprizing wonders in 
their behalf: but they feel, when they degene- 
rate, the invincible ſtrength of his arm, which 
then falls heavy upon them. The kings of 


Egypt, the kings of Syria, and, above all, the 


kings of Aſſyria and — ſerve as inſtru- 
ments to his vengeance. Impiety increaſes, and 
God raiſes up in the Eaſt a king more haughty, 
and more formidable than all that had till then 
appeared : and that is Nebuchadnezzar king of 


217 


Babylon, the moſt terrible of all conquerors. God jer. xxv. &c. 
paints him out afar off to the nations and king xx#%, &e. 


as the avenger deſtined to puniſh them. He, 


*2 Kin NgS, xxiv. | 


draws nigh, and terror marches before him. = Chron. 


He takes Jeruſalem a firſt time, and carries away 
a part of its inhabitants to Babylon: yet neither 
do they who remain in the country, nor they who 
are tranſported, though warned, thoſe by Jere- 
miah, and theſe by Ezekiel, turn to repentance. 


xxxvi. 


T hey prefer to thoſe holy prophets, the prophets Jer. xiv. 14« 


who propheſied lies to them, and flattered them in, 
their wickedneſs. The avenger returns into Ju- 
dea, and the yoke of Jeruſalem is made heavier; 
but ſhe is not quite deſtroyed. At laſt impiety . 
comes to 1ts height; pride increaſes with weak- 
neſs; and Nebuchadnezzar reduces the whole to 


athens. 


rious temple, the ornament of the world, which? 


was to have been eternal, had the children of 


Iſrael perſevered in piety, was conſumed by the 
fire of the Aſſyrians. In vain did the Jews c 


if 


God ſpared not his own ſanctuary. That glo- Kings, xxvi. 


out inceſſantly, The temple of the Lord, the temple jer. vii. 4. 
of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, is among us, as 
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I that ſacred temple had been to protect inn 
of itſelf. God had reſolved to let them ſee, 


that he would have his habitation in faithful 
hearts. So he deſtroyed the temple of Jeruſa- 


and the many coſtly veſſels conſecrated by pious 
kings, were given to an impious tyrant. 

But the fall of the people of God was to be 
the edification of the whole world. We ſee in 


victorious king, what are thoſe men called con- 
querors. They are for the moſt part but inſtru- 
ments of the divine vengeance. God exerciſes 


them. Nebuchadnezzar veſted with the divine 
power, and become invincible by that miniſtry, 
puniſhes all the enemies of the people of God: 
he ravages the Idumeans, the Ammonites, and 
the Moabites: he overthrows the kings of Syria; 
2 Kings, xxiv. Egypt, under whoſe power Judea had ſo often 
1 groaned, is now the prey of the proud tyrant, 
and becomes tributary to him: his power is no 
leſs fatal to Judea itſelf, which knows not how to 
improve the reprieves God vouchſafes her. She 
totally falls, is totally deſtroyed by the divine 
juſtice, whereof Nebuchadnezzar is the miniſter: 
he too ſhall fall in his turn, and God, who em- 
ploys the hand of that prince to chaſtiſe his chil- 
dren, and pull down his enemies, reſerves him for 
his own almighty arm. 
He left not his children ignorant of the Aae 
of that king, who chaſtened them, and of the 


1g 


that he was not confined to a fabric of ſtone, but 


lem; he delivered its treaſure to the ſpoilers, 


the perſon of this impious, and at the ſame time 


his juſtice by them, and then exerciſes it upon | 


—_— of the Chaldeans, under which they were 
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to be captives. Left they ſhould be ſurprized at 

the glory of the wicked, and of their haughty 

reign, the prophets denounced their ſhort dura- | 
tion. Iſaiah, who ſaw the glory of Nebuchad- II. xii. xiv. | 
nezzar, and his mad pride, a long time before i, Ang 
his birth, foretold his ſudden fall, as well as that xlviii. 

of his empire. Babylon was ſcarce any thing, 

when that prophet ſaw its power, and a little af- 

ter, its downfal. Thus the revolutions of the 

cities and empires, which haraſſed the people of 

God, or profited by their deſtruction, were writ- 

ten in their prophecies. Theſe oracles were fol- 

lowed by a ſpeedy execution: and the Jews, ſo 

ſeverely puniſhed, {aw fall before them, or a very 

little after, according to the predictions of their 
prophets, not only Samaria, Idumea, Gaza, Aſ- 

calon, Damaſcus, the cities of the Ammonites 

and Moabites their perpetual enemies; but the 

capitals of the great empires, Tyre miſtreſs of 

the ſea, Tanis, Memphis, hundred-gated Thebes, 

with all the riches of its Seſoſtris; Nineveh it- 

ſelf, the ſeat of the kings of Aſſyria their perſe- 


cutors; and proud Babylon, victorious over all 


the reſt, and rich with their ſpoils. 
It is true, Jeruſalem periſhed at the ſame time 
for her fins: but God doth not leave her without 


hope. Iſaiah, who had foretold her ruin, had If. xliv. xlv. 
ſeen her glorious reſtoration, and had himſelf | 
named Cyrus her deliverer, two hundred years 
before he was born. Jeremiah, whoſe predic- Jer. xx-. 17, 
tions had been ſo preciſe in pointing out to that rz. &. 10. 


ungrateful people their certain overthrow, had 


alio promiſed them their return after threeſcore 
and ten years captivity, During thoſe years, 
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the humbled people was reſpected in its prophets: : 
theſe captives. pronounced to kings and nations 
Dan. ii. 46. their dreadful dooms. Nebuchadnezzar, who 
Thid. iv. 26- would needs be worſhipped, does himſelf wor- 


ſhip Daniel, aſtoniſhed .at the divine ſecrets he 


diſcovered to him: he learns from him his ſen- 
Jer. xvii, tence, ſoon followed by execution. This victo- 
rious prince triumphed in Babylon, which he 
made the greateſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt beautiful 


city the ſun hadever beheld. There it was God 


intended to confound his pride. Happy and in- 
vulnerable, fo to ſpeak, at the head of his armies, 
and during the whole courſe of his conqueſts, he 
Ezek. xxi. 30. was to fall in ihe place where he wwas created, and in 
the land of his nattvity, according to the oracle of 
Ezekiel. While admiring his greatneſs, and the 
beauty of Babylon, he exalts himſelf above huma- 


Dan. iv. 31. nity, God ſtrikes him, deprives him of his under- 


ſtanding, and degrades him to the rank of the 
beaſts. He recovers his ſenſes at the time aſſign- 
ed by Daniel, and confeſſes the God of heaven, 
who wo made him feel his power. But his ſuc- 
ceſſors did not take warning from his example. 
The affairs of Babylon fall into confuſion, and the 
time pointed out by the prophecies for the reſto- 
ration of Judah, arrives amidſt all theſe troubles. 
9% pr at the head of the Medes and 


Pædag. Jer. li. — — interruptions. The rumour of his com- 
46. Herod. lib. ing is heard from afar, as Jeremy had foretold : 


1. Xenoph. lib. 


vii. Pzdag. at laſt he is determined: Babylon often threaten- 


ed by the prophets, and ever proud and impeni- 
tent, 


J ñð́ß n ß ̃67aꝓͤü ß OT Og Ong on Yume Tm ww FF. 


been ſo long preparing it, diſcovers to him its 
immenſe bed: and he enters by this unexpected 
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tent, ſees her conqueror arrive, and deſpiſes him. 
Her riches, her lofty walls, her numberleſs in- Arift. 3. 
habitants, her prodigious compaſs, which con- Folit. 3. 


rained a whole large country, as all the ancients 


atteſt, and her infinite ſtores, all theſe puff up 
her mind with undoubted ſecurity. Befieged a 
long time without feeling any inconvenience, ſhe 
laughs at her enemtes, and at the ditches Cyrus 
was digging about her: nothing is talked of 


there but banquets and rejoicings. Her king Dan. v. 


Belſhazzar, grandſon to Nebuchadnezzar, as 
proud as he, but not ſo great a man, makes a 


 folemn feaſt to his lords. This feaſt is cele- 


brated with unheard-of exceſſes. Belſhazzar 
commands to bring the ſacred veſſels which had 


been taken out of the temple, and mingles pro- 
fanation with luxury. The wrath of God de- 


clares itſelf : a heavenly hand writes terrible 
words upon the wall of the room, where the 


 fealt is held. Daniel interprets the meaning of 
it: and that prophet who had foretold the fatal 


fall of the grandfather, ſhews alſo to the grand- 
ſon the thunder that is ready to burſt upon 
him. In execution of God's dectee, Cyrus 
makes all at once a breach in Babylon. The 
Euphrates turned aſide into the channels he had 


paſſage. Thus hat haughty Babylon was deliver-Iſ. xii. 17. 
ed up a prey to the Medes, to the Perſians, and tox xi: 2. xlv. 


xlvi. xlvii. 


Cyrus, as the prophets had ſaid. And thus jer. li. 11, 28. 


eriſned with her the empire of the Chaldeans, I. Ys #6 #76 
er. I. 23. 


which had deſtroyed ſo many other kingdoms, Il. air * 
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Tbid. vi 1. 


Jer. I. Py 


hi. 36. 1. 24. 


k. 39, 57+ 


If. xiii. 15, 16, Was taken, as in a ſnare, 


17, 18. 


« Jer. I. 35, 36, 


377 42+ 


Jer. li. 31. 


If. xliii. 12, 
13, 14, 15 
Jer. I. 36. 


II. xlviii. 20. des cribed it. 


fer idols, nor kings made gods. 
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and the hammer EYE? had broke the whole earth in 


pieces, was cut aſunder and broken itſelf, Well 
had Jeremiah foretold it. The Lord broke the 


| ftaff, wherewith he had ſmote ſo many nations. Iſaiah 


had foreſeen it. The nations accuſtomed to the 
yoke of the Chaldean kings now ſee them under 
the yoke themſelves : Ari thou alſo, ſay they, be- 
come weak as we Art thou become like unto us? 
Thou, who haſt ſaid in thine heart, J «vill exalt my 
throne above the ſtars of God, and 7 will be like the 
Moſt High. This the ſame Ifaiah had pro 


nounced. Batylon is fallen, is fallen, as had ſaid 


that prophet, and all the graven images of her 
gods are broken unto the ground. Bel beweth down, 
and Nevo, her great god, from whom the kings 
took their name, /foopeth : for the Perfians their 
enemies, worſhippers of the ſun, would not ſuf- 


this Babylon periſh ? Why, juſt as the prophets 


had declared. Her waters were dried up, as Je- 


remiah had foretold, to give paſſage to her con- 


queror: drunk, ſleeping, betrayed by her own 


rejoicing, according to the ſame prophet, ſhe 


found herſelf in the power of her enemies, and 


her inhabitants are put to the ſword : for the 
Medes, her vanquiſhers; as Iſaiah had faid, re- 
garded neither geld nor ſilver, but vengeance, to 
ſatiate their hatred by the deſtruction of a cruel 
people, whoſe pride made them the enemy of all 
the nations of the world. The meſſengers came 


one after another to ſhew the king of Batylon, that, 


his (city was taken at one end + andio Jeremiah had 
Her aſtrologers, in whem ſhe 


bx uſted, 


But how did 


vithout being aware. All 
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truſted, and who promiſed her perpetual em- Jer. li. 8, 28. 
i. 6, 10, 50, 


pire, could not ſave her from her deſtroyer... 


ſaiah and Jeremiah declare it with one accord. 
In that dreadful ſlaughter, the Jews, having 


. timely warning, eſcaped alone from the fword of 


the victors. Cyrus, become by this conqueſt 
maſter of the whole Eaft, acknowledges in that 
people, ſo often conquered, ſomething I do not 
know what divine, Enraptured with the ora- 
cles, which had foretold his victories, he con- 


feſſes, that he owes his empire /o the God of: Chron. 


Heaven, whom the Jews ſerved, and ſignalizes unt i 
f ö no „ 


the firſt year of his reign by the reſtoration o 


his temple and people. 


Who would not here admire the divine pro- 
vidence, ſo manifeſtly declared upon the Jews 
and Chaldeans, upon Jeruſalem and Babylon? 


God means to puniſh both; and that they may 


not be ignorant, that it is he alone who does it, 
he is pleaſed to declare it by above an hundred 
prophecies. Jeruſalem and Babylon, both threat- 
ened at the ſame time, and by the ſame prophets, 
fall one after another in the time limited. But 
God here diſcovers the great ſecret of the two 
chaſtiſements he inflicts: a chaſtiſement of ſeve- 
rity upon the Chaldeans; a fatherly chaſtiſement 


on the Jews, who are his children. The pride 
of the Chaldeans (for this was the characteriſtic 


of the nation) and the ſpirit of that whole empire 


is humbled without retrieve. The moſt proud fhallJer. I. zr, 32, 
flumble and fall, and none fha!l raiſe him up, ſaid Jere- “ 


miah; and Ifaiah before him, Babylon, the glory1s. xii. rg, 


of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees excellency, 
ſpall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, 
| T0 
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to whom God left no reſource. But as for the 
_ Jews, it is not fo with them; God chaſtened them 
as diſobedient children, whom he turns again to 
} their duty by correction, and then moved with 
Jer. %lvi. 28. their tears, he forgets their faults. Fear thou 
not, O Jacob, my ſervant, ſaith the Lord, for I am 
with thee, for I will make a full end of Ut the no. i 
tions, whither I have driven thee; but I will not 
make a full end of thee, but correct thee in meaſure 
yet will I not leave thee wholly unpuniſhed. Where- 
fore Babylon, taken for ever from the Chaldeans, 
is delivered unto another people; and] eruſalem 2 
reſtored by a wonderful revolution, ſees her il «+ 
children return from all guartors, | * 
It was Sfrubbabel⸗ of the tribe of Judah, and 
of the blood royal, that brought them back out 
of captivity, The men of Judah return in 
crouds, and fill the whole country. The ten 
ſcattered tribes are loſt among the Gentiles, ſave 
thoſe, who, under the name of Judah, and re- 
united under its ſtandards, come again into the 
land of their fathers. | 
In the mean time the altar is regretted, the 
temple is rebuilt, the walls of Jeruſalem are 
reared anew. The jealouſy of the neighbouring 
nations is checked by the kings of Perſia, now * 
become the protectors of the people of God. 8 
The high-prieſt reſumes his office, with all the t 
other prieſts who proved their ſucceſſion by | 
Efr. it. 62, genealogy from the public regiſters : the reft were, f. 
3 25 polluted, put from the prieſt hood. Ezra a prieſt 4 
himſelf, and doctor of the law, and Nehemiah 2 
the governor, reſorm all the abuſes which the | _ -, 
captivity had introduced, and eauſe the law to 
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them for the e eee which had brought 


thoſe ſevere chaſtiſements upon them, and ac- 


knowledge that Moſes had foretold them. They 
all together read in the ſacred books the threat- 
enings of the man of God: they ſee the accom- 


pliſhment of them: the oracle of Jeremiah, and 


the ſo often promiſed return, after the ſeventy 
years captivity, aſtoniſhes and comforts them: 
they adore the judgments of God, and once more 
reconciled with him, live in peace. 

God, who does every thing in his own due 
time, had made choice of this to cauſe the ex- 


traordinary means, that is, prophecies, to ceaſe . 


among his people, henceforth ſufficiently inſtruc- 


ted. There yet remained about five hundred 


years unto the days of the Meſſiah. God, in 
honour of his Son's majeſty, filences the prophets 
during that whole time, to keep his people in 
expectation of Him, who was to be the accom- 
pliſhment of all their oracles. 


But towards the expiration of the times, in 


which God had reſolved to put an end to the 


; prophecies, he ſeemed willing to ſpread abroad 
all his light, and to diſcover: all the counſels of 


his providence: fo clearly did he reveal the ſe- 
crets of times to come. 5 | 


8 During the captivity, and eſpecially towards pan. ji. iii. 
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be kept in its purity, The people mourn with: Ed. vii. 9. 


the time it drew to an end, Daniel, revered for v. viii. 27. 


his piety, even by infidel kings, and employed 


for his prudence in the greateſt affairs of their 
kingdom, ſaw in ſucceſſive order, at different 
times, and under different figures, four monar- 
chies, under which the Iſraelites were to live. 
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Dan. 11. vii. 
1. 


Ibid. vii. 6. | 
Grecia; which was that of Alexander. By its 


Dan: 11. 443 


45. vii. 135 


&c. | 
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He Wee them by their pr oper characters. 
We ſee paſs as a torrent the empire of a king of 


fall we fee eſtabliſhed another empire leſs than 


his, and weakened by its diviſions: and this was 


that of his ſucceflors, among whom there are four 


pointed out in the prophecy. Antipater, Seleu- 


cus, Ptolemy, and Antigonus are viſibly deſcri- 


bed. It is evident from hiſtory, that theſe were 


more powerful than the reſt, and the only ones 


| whoſe power deſcended to their children. We 
fee their wars, their jealouſies, and their deceit- 


ful alliances; the cruelty and ambition of the 
kings of Syria; the pride, and other marks which 
diſtinguiſh Antiochus Illuſtris, the implacable 
enemy of. the people of God; the ſhortneſs of 
his reign, and ſpeedy puniſhment of his exceſſes. 
We ſee ariſe, in fine, towards the latter end, and 
as it were out of the womb of theſe monarchies, 
the reign of the ſon of man. By this name you 
underſtand Jzesus CHRIST: but that reign of the 
fon of man is alſo called he kingdem of the ſaints of 
the Moſt High. All nations are made ſubject to 
this great and peaceful empire: eternity is pro- 
miſed to it, and i is to be the only one whoſe 


. kingdem ſhall not be left io ancther people. 


When that ſon of man, and that fo much lon- 
ged-for CuRiIsT ſhall come, and how he ſhall 
accompliſh the work committed to him, that is, 


the redemption of mankind, God diſcovers mani- 


feſtly to Daniel. While he is taken up about 
the captivity of his people in Babylon, and the 
ſeventy years which God had determined to ac- 


compliſh 3 in the deſolations of Jeruſalem, in the 


midſt 


en || eee 


\ 
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midſt of the ſapplications he makes for the deli- 


verance of his brethren, he is all of a ſudden 

raited to more tranſcendent myſteries. He ſees 

another number of years, and another far more 
important deliverance. Inſtead of the ſeventy Dan. ix. 244 
years foretold by Jeremiah, he is ſhewn ſeventy 

weeks, to commence from the going forth of the 
commandment from Artaxerxes Longimanus, in 

the twentieth year of his reign, for rebuilding 

the city of Jeruſalem, There is marked in pre- | 
ciſe Nd at the end of theſe weeks, the reconcicIbid. 24: 
lialion for iniquity, the everlaſting reign of righteouſ= 

neſs, the full accompliſhment of the prophecies, and the 

anointing of the Meſt Holy. The CHRIST is to bid. 25, 264 
execute his office, and appear as the prince of the 


people after ſoty-nine weeks, After ſixtycnine Weeks, 


(for the prophet repeats it) the Meſſiah is to be cut 

off he is to die a violent death: he is to be made 

a ſacrifice in order to fulfil the myſteries: One 
week is diſtinguiſhed among the reft, which is 

the laſt and ſeventieth. It is that wherein the 
Meſſiah ſhall be ſacrificed, wherein the covenanttbid. 25. 


hall be confirmed; and in 2 midſt f which the 


ſacrifice aud oblation ſhall ceaſe, doubtleſs, by the 
death of CHRIST: for it is in conſequence of his 


death, that this change is ſignified. After thelbid. 26, 25. 


_ death of. the Meſſiah, and the Solition of the ſacri- 


fices, nothing is to be ſeen but horror and con- 

fuſion: we ſee he deſtruction of the holy city and 

2 ary; @ people and a prince, who come to deroy 
thing; the abominations in the temple, and the 


| final and irremediable deſolation of the people, re- 
bellious againſt their God, and ungrateful to- 


wards their Saviour. 
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We have ſeen; that thoſe weeks reduced to 
weeks of years, according to the Scripture man- 
ner, make 490 years, and bring us preciſely 
from the 2oth year of Artaxerxes down to the 
laſt week; a week full of myſtery, in which 
Jrsus CHRIST offered up puts an end by his 
death to the ſacrifices of the law, and fulfils the - 
figures of it. The learned make various compu- 
tations to make the times quadrate exactly: but 


that which I have propoſed: to you is attended 


with no inconvenience. * It is fo far from ob- 
ſcuring the ſeries of the hiſtory of the kings of 
Perſia, that it throws light upon it; although 


there would be nothing very ſurprizing, if there 
ſhould be found ſome uncertainty in the dates of 


thoſe princes, and eight or nine years, the moſt 


that could be diſputed, in a reckoning of 400, 


will never make any important queſtion. But 
what need we ſay more? God hath cut off the 
difficulty, if there was any, by a decifion, that 
admits no reply. A manifeſt event ſets us above 
all the little niceties of chronolegers; and the 
total deſtruction of the Jews, which followed ſo 


cloſe upon the death of our Lord, demonſtrates 


to the meaneft underſtanding the accompliſh-- 
ment of the prophecy. | 

It now remains only to obſerve to you one 
circumſtance of it, Daniel diſcovers to us a new 


myſtery, The oracle of Jacob had taught us, 
that the kingdom of Judah was to ceaſe at the 
coming of the Meſſiah; but it did not tell us 
that his death ſhould be the cauſe of that king- 
* Ccom's downfsl, God hath revealed this im- 


Jortant fecrat to Daniel, and declares to him, as 
— 


found. | 
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you * that the ruin of the Jews mall be the 


conſequence of the death of CHRIST, and of their 


own ingratitude. Mark well this paſſage, if you 


pleaſe, and the ſeries of events will ſoon make 
you an excellent commentary on it. Tou ſee, 


what God ſhewed to the prophet Daniel a little 


before the victories of Cyrus, and rebuilding of 
the temple. While it was building, he raiſed 
up the prophets Haggai and Zechariah; and 


immediately after he ſent Malachi, who was to 


cloſe the prophecies of the ancient people. 

What did not Zechariah ſee? One would 
think, that the book of the divine decrees had 
been laid open to this prophet, and that he had 
read the whole hiſtory of od's People from the 


_ captivity, 
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The perſecutions of the kings of Syria, and Zech. xiv, 


the wars they wage againſt Judah, are diſcovered 


to him in all their conſequence. He ſees Jeru- 


falem taken, and ſacked, a dreadful pillage, and 


infinite diſorders, the people flying into the wil- 
derneſs, uncertain of their fate, to liye or die, 
and when on the brink of utter deſolation, a new 


light all of a ſudden appearing to them. The 


enemies are conquered; the idols are thrown 
down in all the holy land: we ſee peace and 
plenty in town and country, and the temple is 
revered in the whole Eaſt. 


One memorable circumſtance of thoſe wars is Zech. xiv, x. 


revealed to the prophet: that Jeruſalem was to 
be betrayed = her own children, and that 
amongſt her enemies 21 Jews ſhould be 


| 3 Sometimes 
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Zech, ix. x. Sometimes he ſees a long train of proſperity : 
_ 6. Judah is filled with ftrength; the kingdoms 
+ that oppreſſed her are humbled; the neighbours, 
who did not ceaſe to haraſs her are puniſhed; 
| ſome are converted, and incorporated with the 
Zech. ix. 1, 2, people of God, The prophet beholds this peo- 
4 5 6. 7785 ple crowned with divine favours, among which 
7 he reckons the triumph, no leſs modeſt than 
glorious, of the king, juſt, lowly, and having ſalva- 
lion, who' riding upon an aſs, and upon a colt, the 

foal of an aſs, cometh unto his city of Feruſalem, 


Zech, xi. After having recounted their proſperity, he 


reſumes from the beginning the whole ſeries of 


their calamities. He ſees all at once the tem- 


ple on fire, the whole country deſtroyed with the 
capital, murders, violences, and a king authori- 
zing them. God takes pity on his forſaken 
proper, he becomes himſelf their ſhepherd, and 


is protection is their ſtaff, In the end ci il 
Zech. xi. 3. wars break out, and things turn to decay, The 


time of this change is ſpecified by a certain mark, 
and three princes degraded in. one month ſpeak 
the commencement of it. | Fa 

In the midft of theſe woes appears a ſtill great- 


Zech. xi. 12, 
73. er. A little after thoſe diviſions, and in the 


times of decay, God is prized at thirty pieces of 


 ſikver, by his ungrateful people; and the prophet 
ſees every thing even to the potter”s field, or that of 
the graver, on which the money is beſtowed. 
Hence follow extreme diſorders amongſt the 
ſhepherds of the people; at laſt they are blinded, 

and their power is deſtroyed. * a 

| What ſhall I fay of the wonderful viſion of 
Zech. xiii, 7, Zechariah, who ſees the ſhepherd friilten, and the 


* 
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focep feattered? What ſhall I fay of the look theZech. xii. 20 
people caſt upon their God, whom they have pierced, | 


and of their mourning for a more lamentable 


death than that of an only ſon,” or than that of 


Jofiah? Zechariah ſaw all theſe things: but the 


greateſt ſight he ſaw was, The Lord ſent by theZech. ii. 8, 94 


Lord to inhabit Feruſalem, «where he calls the Gen- 
tiles, to join them to his people, and to dwell in the 
midft of them. 5 . . 
Haggai fays leſs, but what he ſays is ſurpri- 
Zing. Whilſt the ſecond temple is a building, Ez. iii. 33, 
and the old men, that had ſeen the firſt, melt 
into tears, on comparing the meanneſs of this 
latter edifice with the magnificence of the for- 
mer, the prophet, who ſees farther than they, 
publiſhes the glory of the ſecond temple, and 
prefers it to the firſt. He explains whence this 
new houſe ſhall proceed; the deſire of all nations Hag. ii. 7, $, 


ſoall come : that Meſſiah promiſed two thouſand»: 10. 


years, and from the beginning of the world, as 


the Saviour of the Gentiles, ſhall appear in this 


new temple. Peace ſhall be eſtabliſhed there; the 
whole «world ſhaken ſhall bear witneſs to the coming 
of its redeemer ; there is now ut a little while to 
expect him, and the times appointed for that 


_ expectation are in their laſt 22 


At length the temple is finiſned; victims are 


offered up; but the covetous Jews preſent de- 
fective ſacrifices. 


Malachi, who reproves them 
for it, is raiſed to a higher conſideration, and 
upon occaſion of the polluted offerings of the 
Jews, he ſees an offering pure, and unpolluted, 


which ſoall be preſented to God, no longer as afore- Mal. i. xx 


time only in the temple of Jeruſalem, but from 
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the riſing of the ſun, even unto the going down of 
the ſame : no longer by the Jews, but by the Gen- 


tiles, among whom he propheſies, hat the name 
of God ſhall be great, 
He ſees alſo, like Haggei, the glory of the 


ſecond temple, and the Meſſiah honouring it 


with his preſence: but he ſees, at the ſame 
time, that the Meſſiah is the God, to whom 
that temple is dedicated, Behold, I will ſend my 


' mieſſenger, and he ſhall prepare the way before me: 


and the Lord, whom ye ſeek, ſhall ſuddenly come 60 
bis temple, even the meſſenger of the covenant, whom 
He delight in ; behold, he ſhall come, faith the Lord 


of: hoſts, 


God's meſſengers are angels : but here is a 
meſſenger of a wonderful dignity, a meſſenger, 


who hath a temple ; a meſſenger, who is God, 
and who entereth into the temple as his proper 


dwelling ; a meſſenger deſired by all the people, 


who cometh to make a new covenant, and who 


is, for that reaſon, called the angel of the cove- 


nant, or, of the New Teſtament. 
It was, therefore, in the ſecond temple, that 
this God, the meſſenger of God, was to appear: 


but another meſſenger goes before, and prepares 


his ways. There we ſee the Meſſiah preceded 
by his harbinger. The character of that fore: 
runner is alſo ſhewed to the prophet. Thus is to 


be a new Elijah, remarkable for his holineſs, for 
his auſterity of life, for his authority, and for 


his zeal. 
Thus the laft ophet of the ancient people 
pointed out the Tg rophet, that was to come 


atter him, or that Elyah, the forerunner of the 
Lord, 


ä . ae 
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Lord, who was to appear. 


oſes was to be ſufficient for them, and there- 


the ftatutes and judgments. Behold, I will ſend yo 


- lijah the prophet, who ſhall turn "the heart of Ihe 


fathers to the children, who ſhall ſhew to theſe 
what the others have expected. 


To this law of Moſes, God had joined the 


prophets, who had ſpoken in conformity to it; 
and the hiſtory - of God's people compoſed by 
the ſame prophets, in which were confirmed, by 


viſible experiences, the promiſes and threaten- 
| ings of the law. All was carefully written; all 
Vas digeſted in the order of time: and this was 


what God left for the inſtruction of his people, 


when he made the prophecies to ceaſe. 


SUCH inſtructions made a great change in the 


Till that time God's 
pole: had no prophet to expect, the law of 


fore Malachi concludes with theſe words: Ne- Mal. iv. 4, 5, 
member ye the law of Moſes my ſervant, which Js. 
commanded unio him in Horeb for all Iſrael, _ 


ol 
The times of 


manners of the Iſraelites. They had no more ge fee 
need either of viſion, or manifeſt prediction, or temple, 


of thoſe unheard-of wonders which God fo often 
wrought for their preſervation. The proofs they 
had got ſufficed them: and their incredulity, 
not only convinced by the event of things, but 
likewiſe ſo. often puniſhed, had at laſt rendered 
them tractable, 


- Wherefore, from that time we ſee them no 
more return to idolatry, to which they were fo 


ſtrangely inclined, They had ſufficiently found 
the bad effects of — the God of their 
fathers. They were ever calling to mind Ne- 


| buchadnezzar, and their own deſtruction ſo. often 


foretold 
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foretold in all its circumſtances, and yet ſooner 


come than expected. No leſs did they admire 
their reſtoration brought about, contrary to all 


human appearance, in the time, and by the per- 


- ſon, that had been pointed out to them. Never 


did they behold the ſecond temple, without re- 
membering why the former had been deſtroyed, 
and how this latter had been rebuilt : and thus 
did they confirm themſelves in the faith of their 
Scriptures, to which their whole ſtate bore 
teſtimony. oh 
There were no more falſe prophets to be ſeen 
among them. They had thrown off at once the 


' propenſity they had to believe them, and that 


which they had to idolatry. Zechariah had 
foretold by one and the ſame oracle, that both 


_ theſe things ſhould happen to them. His pro- 


If. xli. 11, 
12, 13. 
Xliii. 18, 19. 
xlix. 18, 19 
. 
Iii. 1, 2, 7. 
liv. lv. &c. 


phecy received a manifeſt accompliſhment. 
The falſe prophets ceaſed under the ſecond tem- 
ple: the people, ſcandalized at their impoſtures, 
were no longer in the humour of hearkening to 
them. The true prophets of God were read 
over and over, continually: they wanted no 
commentary: and the things which came daily 
to paſs in execution of their prophecies, were 
too faithful interpreters of them. | 

In fact, all their prophets had promiſed them 
a profound peace. We ftill behold with plea- 
ſure the beautiful picture which Iſaiah and Eze- 
kiel draw of the happy times, that were to fuc- 
ceed the captivity of Babylon. All the breaches 


Ix. 15,16,&-are repaired, the cities and towns magnificently 


Ezek. xxxvi. 
XXXVIII. 11, 
12, 13, 14 


Jer. xIvi. 27. 


rebuilt, the people is without number, the ene- 
mies are brought low, and plenty abounds in 
8 | 0 town 


their prophets to obey the kings, to whom God*” 
had ſubjected them, their fidelity was inviola- 
ble. And ſo were they ever mildly treated. 


paid to their fovereigns, who were rather their 


ing to their own laws: the ſacerdotal power was 
ple: the public council, firſt eſtabliſhed by. 


ciſed amongſt themſelves the power of life and Joſeph. Ant. 
death, without any one's interfering with their; ; Cont. Ap. 
. conduct. So the kings ordered it. The deſtruc- 8 Ant. xii, 
tion of the empire of the Perſians made no alte- 7 "A Ap: 
ration in their affairs. Alexander reſpected their 
temple, admired their prophecies, and augment- 
ed their. privileges. They had ſomewhat to 
ſuffer under his firſt faccefibrs, Ptolemy ſon of 
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town and country: in both we ſee} Joy, reſt, and, 


in ſhort, all the fruits of a long peace. God 
promiſes to keep his people in a laſting and per- 

fe& tranquillity, They enjoy it under the kings 

of Perſia, So long as that empire ſtood, the 
favourable decrees of Cyrus, who was the fan. 

der of it, ſecured the peace of the Jews. Though Eh. iv. v. vi, 


they were threatened with their final deſtruction vii. viii. ix. 


under Ahaſuerus, whoever he was, God, moved 
by their tears, turned all at once the king” s heart, 
and took a fignal vengeance on Haman their 
enemy. Except in this juncture, which was Jer. xxvii. 124 
ſoon over, they knew no fear: inſtructed by z. 


In confideration of an eaſy tribute, which they 
protectors than their maſters, they lived accord- 
preſerved entire: the prieſts conducted the peo- 


Moſes, enjoyed its full authority, and they exer- n 5,26, 


Lagus took Jeruſalem by ſurprize, and carried 

away from thence into Egypt an hundred thou- 

{and captives; but he ſoon ceaſed to hate them, 
"= 
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He himſelf made them citizens of Alexandria, 
the capital of his kingdom; or rather confirmed 
to them the grant that Alexander had already 


made them; and finding in all his dominions 

none more faithful than the Jews, he filled his 

armies with them, and committed to their truft 

Joſ. Ant. xii. the moſt important places. If the Lagides had 


ſome conſideration of them, they were till better 


3. 
9 by the Seleucidæ, under whoſe empire 


they lived. Seleucus Nicanor, head of that 
family, ſettled them in Antioch; and Antiochus 
Theus, his grandſon, having cauſed them to be 
received in all the cities of the leſſer Aſia, we 
have ſeen them ſpread themſelves all over 


Greece, living there after their own law, and en- 


joying the ſame privileges with the other citizens, 
Joſeph. Pref. as they did at Alexandria and Antioch, In the 


Ant. & lib. mean time their law is turned into Greek by the 


| = big care of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. 
The Jewiſh religion is made known among the 


Gentiles, the temple of Jeruſalem is enriched by 


the gifts of princes and of people, the Jews live 
in peace and liberty under the power of the Sy- 


rian monarchs, and had hardly ever taſted ſuch a a 


tranquillity under their own kings. This tran- 


quility ſeemed to promiſe an everlaſting 


continuance, had they not diſturbed it by their 
diſſenſions. Three hundred years had they en- 
joyed this reſt ſo much foretold by their pro- 
phets, when ambition and jealouſies arifing a- 
" mongſt them, had like to have undone them, 
1 Mac. i. 12, Some of the moit powerful betrayed their peo- 
13- .. . ple to flatter the kings; they wanted to render 
2 die. ie” themſelves famous after the manner of the 


1. Kc. 14, 15, | 
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Greeks, and preferred that vain pomp to the 
ſolid glory, which the obſervance of the laws of 
their anceſtors acquired them among their 
countrymen. They celebrated games like the 


Gentiles, This novelty dazzled the eyes of 
the people, and idolatry cloathed with this mag- 


nificence appeared lovely to many of the Jews. 
To theſe changes were joined diſputes for the high- 
prieſthood, which was the chief dignity of the 


nation. The ambitious devoted themſelves ' to 


the kings of Syria in order to attain it, and that 


facred dignity was the price of the flattery of 


thoſe minions. The jealouſies and diviſions of <. 


individuals did not fail quickly to cauſe, as 


e 


uſual, great miſchiefs to the whole people. An- Dan. vii. 24, 


tiochus Illuſtris, king of Syria, conceived the 28: 


deſign of deſtroying this divided people, in or- 12, 23, 24, 25. 


XXI 


der to feize upon their wealth. That prince ap- Polyb.lib. 
& xxxi. 


peared now with all the characters Daniel had in excerp. et 
given him; ambitious, covetous, crafty, cruel, ap. Ath. l. x. 


inſolent, impious, mad, elated with his victo- 


an. viii. 24. 
Dan. vii. 8, 11, 


ries, and then enraged at his loſſes. He enters 23. 


Jeruſalem in condition to attempt any thing; Pan. viii. 117, 


the factions of the Jews, and not his own force, 
embolden him: and ſo Daniel foreſaw it. 
He commits unheard-of cruelties: his pride car-- 


ries him to the laſt exceſſes, and he pours forth 


blaſphemies againſt the Moſt High, as foretold 
by the ſame prophet. In execution of theſe 


_ prophecies, and by reaſon of the fins of the peo- 
ple, an hoſt (or power) is given him againſt the” 


daily ſacrifice. He profanes the temple of God, 
which the kings his anceſtors had revered: he 
pillages it, and repairs with the riches he there 


finds, 


12, 13, 14. 
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x Mac. i. 43, finds, the ruins of his exhauſted treaſury, Un- 


46, 57. 
2 Mac. vi. 1, 
2. 


Dan. vii. 25. 
xil. 7, 11. 
ay Prol. 
ib. de bell. 
Jud. & lib. 
5 


If. Ixiii. 


V. 3, 26, 28, 
36, 54. 


Dan. viii. 14. 
1 Mac. vi. 


a Mac. ix. 
Dan. viii. 25. 


der pretext of ſettling a conformity in the man- 
ners of his ſubjects, but in reality to ſatiate his 


own avarice by plundering Judea, he commands 
the Jews to worſhip the ſame gods with the 


Greeks: above all, he will have them to adore 
Jupiter Olympius, whoſe idol he places in the 
very temple; and more 1mpious than Nebu- 
chadnezzar himſelf, he attemps to deſtroy the 
feaſts, and the law of Moſes, the ſacrifices, reli- 
gion, and the whole people. But the ſucceſſes 


of this prince had their limits ſet by the pro- 


max Mattathias makes head againſt his vio- 
ences, and unites all the good people under his 
banner. Judas Maccabeus his fon, with an 
handful of men, performs unheard-of exploits, 


- and purifies the temple of God three years and 
1 Mac. iv. 1. an half after its profanation, as Daniel had fore- 


told. He purſues the Idumeans, and all the 
other gentiles, that joined Antiochus, and hav- 
ing taken from them their ſtrongeſt Places, he 


returns victorious and humble, juſt ſuch as Iſaiah 


had ſeen him, ſinging forth the praiſes of God, 


who had ere into his hands the enemies of 
his people, and ſtill red with their blood. He 
continues his victories, notwithſtanding the pro- 
digious armies of the captains of Antiochus, 
Daniel had allowed but fix years to this wicked 
PRAC to torment the people of God; and be- 

old at the time fixed he learns at Echatan the 


heroic deeds of Judas. He falls into a profound 
melancholy, and dies as the holy prophet had 


foretold, miſerable, but not * che hand of man, 
after 
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after acknowledging, but too late, the power of 
the Gd RP tp Tiga 


I need not now tell you in what manner his 


ſucceſſors proſecuted the war againſt Judea, or 
the death of Judas its deliverer, or the victories 


of his two brothers, Jonathan and Simon, ſuc- 


ceſſively high- prieſts, whoſe valour reſtored the 


ancient glory of the people of God. Theſe three 


great men ſaw the kings of Syria, and all the 


neighbouring nations combined againſt them; 


and what was more deplorable, they ſaw at dif- 
ferent times 'the men of Judah itſelf in arms 


againſt their country, and againſt Jeruſalem: a. 


thing till then unheard of, but expreſsly noted by 
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the prophets. In the midſt of ſo many calami- Zech. zir. * E 
ties, the confidence they had in God rendered 1 Mac. i. 12. 


them undaunted and invincible. The people 


x. xi. 20, 2 1224 
xvi. 


was ever happy u:der their conduct, and at: Mac. iv. 22, 


length in Simon's time, being freed from the & foll. 


yoke of the Gentiles, they ſubjected themſelves 


to him and his children, with the conſent of the x 


kings of Syria. RE 125: 5 
But the act whereby the people of God trans- 


fer to Simon the whole public authority, and 


grant to him the royal powers, is remarkable. 


The decree bears, that he and his poſterity ſhall en-1 Mac. xiv, 


joy them, until there ſhall ariſe a faithful and truct% 


prophet, \ 


The people accuſtomed from their origin to a 
divine government, and knowing that ever ſince 
the time David had been ſet upon the throne by 


God's appointment, the ſovereign power belonged 


to his houſe, to which it was at laſt to be reſtored 
againſt the time of the Meſſiah, Joined this ex- 


preſs 
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preſs reſtriction to the power they gave their high- 
Prieſts, and continued to live under them in ex- 
tation of that ſo often promiſed CHRIS r. 
Thus did that abſolutely free. kingdom make 
uſe of its right, and provide for its government. 
The poſterity of Jacob, by the tribe of Judah, 
and the reſt that ranked themſelves under its 
ſtandards, preſerved itſelf in a body politic, and 
enjoyed independently and peaceably the land 
that had been aſſigned them. 
Buy virtue of the people's decree we 125 bios 


Exek. xvi. ele of, Joannes Hyrcanus, ſon of Simon, 


55» 55> sn. ſucceeded to his father. Under him the Jews 
aggrandize themſelves by conſiderable conqueſts. 
Jer. Wer 8 -, They ſubje& Samaria, (Ezekiel and: Jeremiah 


Joſeph. Ant, had foretold it:) they ſubdue the Idumeans, or 
35 


— 75 18. Edomites, the Philiſtines, and the Ammonites, 
— 4 their perpetual enemies, and theſe nations em- 


brace their religion. (Zechariah had noted it.) 


At laſt, in ſpite of the hatred and jealouſy of 


the nations round about them, under the au- 

thority of their prieſts, who become at length 

their princes, they found the new kingdom of. the 

Aſmoneans, or Maccabees, and that one more 

- extenſive than ever, if we N the times of 
David and Solomon. 

In this manner did the people of God Mill 
ſubſiſt amidſt ſo many revolutions : and that 
people ſometimes puniſhed, and ſometimes com- 
forted in its afflictions, by the different treat- 
ment they meet with according. to their deſerts, 
bear a public teſtimony to the providence, which 
1 the world, 
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But iti whatever ſtate they were, they lived 


always in expectation of the Meſſiah's times, 


wherein they promiſed themſelves new ' favours, 
greater than any they had yet- received; and 

there is no one but ſees, that that faith in the 
Meſſiah and his miracles, which continues to- 

this day among the Jews, has been tranſmitted 

to them by their patriarchs and prophets from 

the very origin of their nation. For in that long joſeph. i. 
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ſeries of years, in which themſelves acknoy-Cont. Apion. 


ledged, that by a counſel of providence there 
aroſe no prophet among them, and that God 


gave them no more any new predictions or pro- 
miſes, that faith in the Meſſiah who was to 
come, ſubſiſted more lively than ever. It proved 


ſo well eſtabliſhed, when the ſecond temple was 
built, that there needed no more any prophet to 
confirm the people in it. They lived under the 


faith of the ancient prophecies, which they had 
ſeen ſo punctually accompliſhed before their 
eyes in ſo many particulars : the reſt, from that 
time, never appeared to them any way doubtful, 
nor had they the ſmalleſt difficulty to believe, 
that God, ſo faithful in every thing, would alſo, 
in his own good time, fulfil what related to the 


Meſſiah, which was the chief of his promiſes, 


and the foundation of all the others. 
And indeed, their whole hiſtory, every thing 


that happened to them from day to day, was only 
one continued unfolding of the oracles which the 
HFoly Ghoſt had left them. If, being reinſtated 


in their own land after the captivity, they enjoyed 
three hundred years profound peace; if their 


temple was revered, and their religion honoured 


R in 
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in all the Eaſt, if at laſt this peace was diſturbed 
by their diſſenſions; if the haughty king of Syria 
made unheard-of efforts to deſtroy them; if he 
prevailed ſome time; if a little after he was pu- 
niſhed; if the Jewiſh religion, and the whole peo- 
ple of God were reſtored with a more wonderful 
glory than ever they had before, and the king- 
dom of Judah received acceſſions in the latter 
times from new conqueſts: you have ſeen, Six, 
that all this was to be found written in their pro- 
phets. Yes, every thing was ſpecified there, the 
very time the perſecutions were to laſt, the very 
one where the battles were foug ht, and the very 
ands that were to be conquered. 

I have related to you in general ſomething of 
thoſe prophecies: a minute detail would be mat- 
ter for a longer diſcourſe. I mean here to give 
only a firft tincture of thoſe important truths, 
which are ſo much the more to be diſcovered, the 

more one enters into particulars. I ſhall onl 
Poxph. de abſt. obſerve here, that the prophecies of the people of 
roſe ra] God have had, during all thoſe times, fo mani- 
apud Cyr. lib. feſt an accompliſhment, that afterwards, when 
Kan, i in Jo the Heathens themſelves, when a Porphyry, or a 
[ Julian the apoſtate, otherwiſe enemies to the 
Scriptures, have wanted to give examples of pro- 
phetical predictions, they have been fain to ſeek 
them among the Jews. 6 497 
And I may even affirm to you with truth, that 
if, during five hundred years, the people of God 
were without a prophet, the whole ſtate of thoſe 
times was prophetical: the work of God was go- 
ing forward, and the ways were inſenſibly prepar- 
ONS. SCOTTY 2  —— > 
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ing for the full accompliſhment of the ancient 


oracles. 


The return from the captivity of Babylon waz 
but a ſhadow of the greater and more neceflary 
liberty, which the Meſſiah was to bring to men 


the captives of fin. The people ſcattered in 
divers places of the Upper Afia, Afia Minor, 
in Egypt, in Greece "tel? began to ſhew forth 
among the Gentiles the name and glory of the 
God of Iſrael. The Scriptures, which were one 


day to be the light of the world, were put into 
the language moſt known upon earth: their an- 
tiquity is acknowledged. While the temple is 


revered, and the Scriptures ſpread abroad among 
the Gentiles, God gives ſome idea of their future 
converſion, and lays afar off the foundations 
6 7 HP 
What paſſed even among the Greeks, was a 
kind of preparation to the knowledge of the 


truth. Their philoſophers were ſenfible, that 


the world was ruled by a God very different from 


| thoſe, whom the vulgar adored, and whom they 
worſhipped themſelves with the vulgar. The 


Greek hiſtories evince, that this excellent philo- 
ſophy came from the Eaft, -and from the places 
where the Jews had been diſperſed: but from 


whatever place it may have come, ſo important a 


truth propagated among the Gentiles, however 


oppoſed, however ill followed, even by thoſe - 


who taught it, began to awaken mankind, and 


furniſhed by anticipation, certain proofs to thoſe, 


who were one day to reſcue them from their 


R 2 * 
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But as the converſion of the Gentile world was 


a work reſerved for the Meſſiah, and the proper 


characteriſtic of his coming, error and impiety 


prevailed over all. The moſt enlightened and 


wiſeſt nations, the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Pheni- 
cians, Grecians, and Romans, were the moſt ig- 
norant, and the blindeſt in the article of religion: 


ſo true it is, that we muſt be trained to it by a 


ſpecial grace, and by a more than human wiſdom ! 


Who would dare to narrate the ceremonies of 


the immortal Gods, and their impure myſteries 


Plat. de leg. 
vi. 


the feaſts of Bacchus, and to the honour of that 


Ariſt. vii. 
Polit. 
* Baruch. vi. 


I'S, 42, 43. 
Herod. I. 1. 


Strabo lib. 15. 


that were eſtabliſhed for her worſhip. Greece, 
as polite and wiſe as ſhe was, had received thoſe 
abominable myſteries. Upon preſſing emer- 
gencies, private perſons and public weals devoted 
courtiſans to Venus; and Greece did not bluſh 


Athen. I. xiii. 


Their loves, their cruelties, their jealouſies, and 
all their other exceſſes were the ſubject of their 
feaſts, of their ſacrifices, of the hymns that were 


ſung to them, and of the paintings that were 


conſecrated in their temples. Thus wickedneſs 
was worſhipped, and owned neceſſary to the ſer- 


vice of the gods. The graveſt of the philoſo- 
phers forbids drinking to exceſs, if it was not in 


god. Another, after ſeverely laſhing all unſeem- 
ly images, excepts thoſe of the gods, who choſe 
to be honoured by ſuch indecencies. One can- 
not read without aſtoniſnment the honours that 
were to be paid to Venus, and the proſtitutions 
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repreſented their vows ani proceſſions, with this 


inſcription of Simonides, the famous poet: 
Theſe prayed to the goddeſs Yenus, who for _ yaw 
ſaved Greece. 

If love was of neceſſity to be nt it 
ſhould at leaſt have been honourable love : but 
here it was not ſo, Solon, who could believe 
it, or expect from ſo great a name ſo great a 


ſcandal ? Solon, I fay, erected at Athens a tem- . 


ple to Venus the proſtitute, or unchaſte love. 
All Greece was filled with temples conſecrated 


to this goddeſs, and con jugal love had not one | 


in the whole country. 
Yet they deteſted adultery both in men ond 


women: the conjugal tie was ſacred among 


them. But when they applied themſelves to re- 
ligion, they appeared poſſeſſed with a ſtrange 
ſpirit, and their natural light forſook them. 


Nor did the Roman gravity treat religion 
any more ſeriouſly, ſeeing it conſecrated to the 
honour of the gods, the impurities of the thea- 
tre, and the bloody ſpectacles of. the gladiators, 


that is, whatever can be imagined moſt corrupt 
and barbarous. 


But I don't know whether the ridiculous fol. 


lies men blended with religion, had not a ſtill 
more pernicious effect, by bringing it into fo 
great contempt. Could people preſerve the reſ- 
pect due to divine things, amidſt the imperti- 
nences that ſtuffed the ables, whereof the re- 


prefentation or commemoration made ſo great a 
part of the divine worſhip ? The whole public 
ſervice was but one continued ſcene of profana- 
tion, or rather a derifion of the name of 


5 nd God, 
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alt and thirempti needs; Hane thee fame 


power, an enemy to that ſacred name, who 
having deſigned to diſparage it, prompted men 
to uſe it in ſo contemptible things, and even to 
proſtitute it to ſo unworthy ſubjects. 
Tis true, the 2 had at laſt con- 
i feſſed, that there was another God than thoſe 
- the vulgar worſhipped; but they durſt not avow 
| Xenoph. mem. it. On the contrary, Socrates delivered it as a 
lid. x- Plat. de maxim, that every one ought to follow the re- 
2 8 ligion of his country. Plato his diſciple, who 
ſaw Greece, and all the countries of the world 
filled with an — and ſcandalous worſhip, 
does nevertheleſs lay it down as a foundation of 
his republic, © That men are never to make any 
e change in the religion they find eſtabliſhed, 
s and that they muſt have loſt all common ſenſe 
4 ſo much as to think of it.” So grave philoſo- 
Phers, and who ſaid ſo excellent things concern- 
ing the Divine Nature, did not dare to oppoſe 
the public error, and deſpaired of being able to t 


Apel. Soc. conquer it. When — was accuſed of de- t 
- bag nying the gods the public adored, he vindicated t 
2. ad Nionyſ. himſelf from it, as from a crime; and Plato, 7 
ſpeaking of the Gol who had formed the uni- | 

verſe, ſays, that it is hard to find him, and that 1 

it is forbidden to declare him to the people. . 

He proteſts, that he never ſpeaks of him but v 
enigmatically, for fear of expdſing ſo great a L 

truth to ilienle. 9 

In what abyſs was mankind planged, when it a 

Diog. Laert. could not bear the leaſt idea of the true God? 2 
Fu Soc. iii. Athens, the moſt polite, and moſt learned of all 4 
at Id. lib. 8 


ii. Suid, the Grecian cities, took ſor atheiſts, thoſe who 
ſpoke 
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ſpoke of intellectual things, and this was one of. 


the reaſons for which Socrates was condemned. 


If ſome philoſophers preſumed to teach, that 


ſtatues were not gods, as the vulgar apprehend. + 
ed, they found themſelves obliged to recant this . 
doctrine, and even after that were they baniſhed, 


as profane perſons, by ſentence of the Areopa- 
| gu The whole earth was poſſeſſed. with the 
me 


error: truth durſt not ſet up its head, The 

great God, the Creator of the world, had neither 
temple, nor worſhip, but in Jeruſalem, When 
the Gentiles ſent thither their offerings, they did 
no other honour to the God of Iſracl, than that 
of joining him to the other gods. Judea alone 
was acquainted with his holy and ſevere jealouſy, 
and knew that to divide religion. between him 
and other gods, was to deſtroy it. 

And yet, in the latter — the Jews theiw. 


ſelves, who knew. him, and who were the guar- 


dians of religion, b (ſo prone are men ever 
to weaken che truth) not to forget the God of 
their fathers, hut to mingle in religion ſuperſti- 


tions unworthy of him, Under the reign of the joſeph. Antiq 


Aſmoneans, and in the time of J onathan, the xlii. 9. 
ſect of the Phariſees aroſe among the Jews. 


They acquired at firft a great repu utation, by the 
Purity of their doctrine, and by their ſtrict obſer. 
vance of the law: add to this, that their conduct ibid. 18. 


was mild, though regular, and that they lived in 
great union am themſelves, The rewards Id. lib. ii. de 
and puniſhments of the future ſtate, which they bell. Jud. 7. 


zealouſly aſſerted, gained them much honour. 
At laſt, ambition entered among them. They 


would needs govern, and accordingly aſſumed an 
abſolute 
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abſolute power over the people, ſet themſelves 
up for arbitrators of learning and religion, which 


they inſenſibly perverted to ſuperſtitious prac- 


tices, ſubſervient to their intereſt, and the domi- 


nion they wanted to uſurp over conſciences; 


and the true ſpirit of the law was like to be 


1 | 


To theſe evils was added a greater, pride and 
preſumption; but a preſumption which went ſo 
far as to arrogate to itſelf the gift of God. The 
Jews, accuſtomed to his benefits, and-enlightened 
ſo many ages by his acquaintance, forgot that 
his goodneſs alone had ſet them apart from other 
nations, and looked upon his favour as their due. 
Being a choſen race, and ever bleſſed for two 
2 years, they judged themſelves alone 


worthy of knowing God, and thought themſelves 
of a different ſpecies from other men, whom they 


ſaw deprived of the knowledge of him. From 
this principle, they look upon the Gentiles with an 
inſupportable diſdain. To be come of Abraham 
after the fleſh, ſeemed to them a diſtinction, 
which ſet them naturally above all others; and 
puffed up with ſo noble an extraction, they fan- 
cied themſelves holy by nature, and not by grace: 
-an error, which ſtill prevails amongſt them. It 
was the Phariſees, who ſeeking to glorify them- 
ſelves on their own lights, and on hate ſtrict ob- 
ſervance of the ceremonies of the law, introdu- 


ced this opinion towards the latter times. As 


their ſole aim was to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
other men, they: multiplied external uſages with- 
out number, and delivered all their notions, how- 

95 22 ever 
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ever contrary to the law of G as ſo many 
authentic traditions. 

Although theſe ſentiments had never paſſed 
by a public decree into tenets of the ſynagogue, 
they inſenſibly ſtole in amongſt the E 
became diſquiet, turbulent, and ſeditious. At 
length the diviſions, which, according to their 


prophets, were to be the beginning of their ſor- Zech. xi. 6, 
rows, broke out on occafion of the quarrels that 7, 8, &c. 


entered 1 into the houſe of the Aſmoneans. It was 
hardly fixty years to Jzsvs CHRIST, when Hyr- 


canus and Ariſtobulus, ſons of Alexander Janne- 


us, fell out about the prieſthood, to which the 


kingdom was annexed. This is the fatal mo- Joſeph. Ant. 
ment, wherein hiſtory fixes the firſt cauſe of the el Tu _— 
deſtruction of the Jews. Pompey, whom the, 
two brothers called to be umpire between them, Appian belt 
ſubjeted them. both, at the ſame time that he Liv. i. 1 


diſpoſſeſſed Antiochus, ſurnamed Aſiaticus, the Zech. xi. 3. 


laſt king of Syria. Theſe three princes, degra- 
ded together, and as it were at one blow, were 
the ſignal of the decay marked in preciſe terms by 


the prophet Zechariah. It is certain from hi- 


tory, that this change of affairs in Syria and 
Judea was made at the ſame time by Pompey, 
when, after putting an end to the Mithridatic 


war, being about to return to Rome, he ſettled 


the affairs of the E The prophet obſerved 
only what concerned the deſtruction of the Jews, 


who, of two brothers, whom they had ſeen both 
kings, ſaw one, a priſoner, adorn Pompey's tri- 
umph, and the other (the weak Hyrcanus) from 
_ whom the ſame Pompey took, together with his. 


diadem, great part of his dominions, now retain 
but 


7 
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but an empty title of authority, | which he ſoon 


after loſt. Then it was that the Jews were made 
tributary to the Romans; and the ruin of Syria 


brought on theirs, becauſe that great kingdom, 

reduced into a province in their neighbourhood, 

o greatly augmented there the Roman 3 
Deyin 


that there was no more fafety but in obeying 
them. The governors of Syria made continual 


attempts upon Judea; the Romans rendered 


themſelves abſolute maſters there, and weakened 
its government in many reſpects. By them, in 
fine, the kingdom of Judah paſſed from the 
hands of the Aſmoneans, to whom it had ſub. 
mitted, into thoſe of Herod, a foreigner and 
Idumean, The cruel and ambitious policy of 
that king, who profeſſed only in appearance the 
Jewiſh religion, altered the maxims of the ancient 


government, They are no longer thoſe. Jews, 


maſters of their own fate under the vaſt empire of 
the Perfians and firſt Seleucide, when the only 
thing required of them was to live in peace. 
Herod, who keeps them almoſt enſlaved under 
his government, puts every thing in diſorder; 
confounds at his pleaſure the ſucceſſion of the 
prieſts; weakens the pontificate, which he ren- 


ders arbitrary; enervates the authority of the 
council of the nation, which can no longer do 


the hands of Herod, and of the Romans, whoſe 
flave he is, and he ſhakes the foundations of the 
Jewiſh commonwealth” © 8 
The Phariſees, and the people, who were en- 
tirely led by their ſentiments, bore this ſtate 
with the utmoſt impatience, The more they felt 
: es themſelves 


any thing: the whole public power paſſes into 
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themſelves galled by the yoke of the Gentiles, 
the greater contempt and hatred did they con- 
ceive for them. They were no more for any 


Meſſiah, who ſhould not be a warriour, and for- 


midable to the powers that enthralled them. 


Thus forgetting all the prophecies, which told 


them ſo expreſsly of his humiliations, they had no 


longer either eyes or ears, but for thoſe which 


announced them triumphs, though very different 


from thoſe they defired, | 
I. this decline of religion, and of the Jewiſh vi- 
affairs, at the end of Herod's reign, and in the Js Chriſt 


and his docs 


abuſes, Jtsus CuRI1sP was ſent upon earth, 


to reſtore the kingdom into the houſe of David, 
after a more ſublime manner than the carnal Jews 
underſtood it, and to preach the doctrine, which 
Gad had reſolved ſhould be declared to the whole 
world. This wonderful child, called by Iſaiah, 


time the Phariſees were introducing ſo many uine- 


* 
— 


The mighty God, the everlaſting father, and tbe il. ix. 6. 


prince of peace, is born of a virgin at Bethlehem, 
and comes there to acknowledge the origin of 


his race. Conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, holy in 


his birth, alone worthy to make atonement for 
the guilt of ours, he receives the name of IEsus, Matth. i. 27. 
or Saviour, becauſe he was to ſave us from our fins. © 


Immediately upon his birth, a new ſtar, the type 


of that light he was to ſhew to the Gentiles, ap- 


pears in the Eaſt, and guides to the yet infant 


Saviour, the firſt-fruits of the converſion of the + 
Gentiles. A little after, that Lord, fo greatly 
defired, comes to his holy temple, where Simeon Luke ii. 32: 
beholds him, not only as the glory of Hrael, but 


alſo as a light tg lighten the Gentiles. When the 
time 
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time of preaching- his goſpel drew near, St. John 
Baptiſt, who was to prepare his ways, called all 
finners to. repentance, and with his crying made 
the whole wilderneſs reſound, where he had lived 
from his tendereft infancy with equal auſterity | 
and i innocence. The — who for five hun- 
dred. years had ſeen. no -prophet, acknowledged 
this new Elias, and were ready to take him for 
the Sayiour, ſo great did his ſanctity appear: but 
John i. 27. he himſelf pointed out to the people, Him, _ 
be at latabet be was not worthy 10 unlooſe. 
N length Ixsus CHRIST, be / to preach his 5 
pel, and to reveal the ſecrets he ſaw from all 
Matth, x. a. eternity in the boſom of his father. He lays ga 
Lake i. % foundations of his church by the calling f 
Acts i. 13, twelve fiſnermen, and puts St. Peter at the head 
Math. xvi. 18, of the whole flock, with ſo manifeſt a prerogative, 
that the evangeliſts, who in the catalogue they 
make of the apoſtles. obſerve no certain order, 
unanimouſly agree in naming St. Peter before all 
the reſt as the firſt, IESsus CurisT makes a 
tour through all Judea, filling it with his bene- 
fits; healing the fick, having compaſſion upon 
finners, whoſe true phyſician he ſhews himſelf, 
by the free acceſs he allows them to his preſence, 
making men feel at once an authority and ſweet- 
neſs, that never had appeared but in his perſon. 
He declares high. myſteries; but confirms them 
by great miracles: he enjoins great virtues; but 
| gives, at the ſame time, great illumination. And 
John i. 14, 15, thereby does he appear full of grace and truth, and 
1%%&tü does all receive of his fulneſs. 
bp Every thing is conſiſtent in his perſon; his 
life, his cee his miracles. The ſame truth 
oh ne 
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ſhines through the 'whole: every thing concurs 


to exhibit in him the maſter of mankind, and 
pattern of perfection. FR tet 

He, and only He, living among men, and in 
the ſight of all the world, could ſay without dan- 5 
ger of being belied, which of you convinceth me of John viii. 46. 
ſin? And again, I am the light of the world; my lb. 12, 29. 
meat is to do the will of him that ſent me. He that 


ſent me is with me: the Father hath not left me alone; 
For I do always thoſe things that pleaſe him. 


His miracles are of a peculiar order, and of a 
new character. They are not /igns in the heaven, Matth. xvi. 1. 
ſuch as the Jews ſought after: he works them 
almoſt all upon men themſelves, and towards 


healing of their infirmities. All theſe miracles 


ſpeak more goodneſs than power, and do not ſo 
much ſurprize the beholders, as they touch the 
bottom of their hearts, He performs them with 
authority: devils and diſeaſes obey him: at his 
word the blind receive their fight, the dead ariſe, 
and fins are forgiven. . The principle of the mi- 
racles is within himſelf; they flow from their 
proper ſource: I perceive, ſaith he, that virtue is Luke vi. 19, 
gone out of me. And, indeed, none had ever per- vii. 46. 
formed either ſo great, or ſo many miracles; and 
yet he promiſes that his diſciples ſhall, in his 


name, do ſtill greater works than theſe : ſo fruitful John xiv. 12. 


and inexhauſtible is the virtue he contains in 
himſelf, | 

Who would not admire the condeſcenſion 
with which he tempers the ſublimity of his doc- 


trine? It is milk for babes, and at the ſame time 


meat for the ſtrong, We ſee him full of the 
ſecrets of God; but we ſee him, not aſtoniſhed at 
them, 
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to communicate himſelf: he ſpeaks naturally of 


John iii. 34. 
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them, like other mortals to whom God is pleaſed 


them, as being born in that myſtery and glory; 
and what be hath without meaſure, he diſpenſes 
with meaſure, that ſo our weakneſs may be able 
to bear it. | 

Although he be ſent for the whole world, he 


addreſſes himſelf at firſt only to the loſt ſheep of 


the houſe of Iſrael, to whom indeed he was ſent 
in a more eſpecial manner: but he prepares the 


way for the converſion of the Samaritans and 
' John ir. ar, 25. Gentiles. A woman of Samaria acknowledges 
him the CHRIST, whom her nation expected, as 


well as that of the Jews, and learns of him the 
ſtery of the new worſhip, which ſhould no 


| Matt, xv. 22. longer be confined to any one certain place. A 
woman of Canaan and an idolatreſs, though at 


firſt rejected, forces from him, ſo to ſpeak, the 


Matt, viii, 10, cure of her daughter. He diſcovers, in ſeveral 


places, the children of Abraham among the 
| Gentiles, and ſpeaks of his doctrine as being to 


be preached, gainſay'd and received over the 
whole earth. The world had never ſeen any 


ſuch thing; and his apoſtles are aftoniſhed at it. 
 Hedoes not at all conceal from his followers, the 


fiery trials which they were to paſs through. He 


ſhews them violence and ſeduction employed 
againſt them, perſecutions, falſe doctrines, falſe 


brethren, war within, and war without, the faith 


purified by all theſe trials; in the laſt days, the 


decay of this faith, and charity waxing cold a- 
Matt. xvi. 18. mong his diſciples; in the midſt of ſo many dan- 


gers, his church, and the truth never to be pre- 
vailed againſt, TT 


Here 
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Here then behold a new conduct, and a new 


order of things! The children of God are no 


longer buoy d up with the hopes of temporal 
rewards; Jesus CnrisT ſets forth to them a 


future life, and keeping them ſuſpended in that 


expectation, he teaches them to diſengage them- 
ſelves from all things of ſenſe. The croſs, and 
patience under it, become their portion upon 


earth, and heaven is propoſed to them as being Matt. xi. 13. 


to be taken by force. 


out to men this new way, is the firſt himſelf to 


Jz=sus CHRIST, who points 


enter into it: he preaches pure truths, which con- 


found groſs, but ſelf-conceited, men: he de- 


tects the hidden pride and hypocrify of the Pha- 
riſees and doctors of the law, who corrupted it 


by their interpretations. In the midſt of theſe 


reproaches he honours their miniftry, and Moſes s Matt. xxiii. 3. 


ſeat, where they ſit. 


He 1s often in the temple, 


cauſing its holineſs to be reverenced, and ſends . 


back to the prieſts the lepers he has cleanſed. 
He thereby inſtructs men how they ought to re- 


prove and check abuſes, without prejudice: of the 
miniſtry appointed by God; and ſhews, that the 
body of the ſynagogue ſubſiſted notwithſtanding 


the corruption of its particular members. But 


it was viſibly tending to its ruin. The chief prieſts 
and Phariſees ſtirred up, againſt JESUS CHRIST, 
the Jewiſh people, whoſe religion was degenera- 
ting into ſuperſtition. That people cannot bear 
the Saviour of the world, calling them to a ſolid 


but difficult practice. The holieſt and beſt of 
all men, nay, holineſs and goodneſs itſelf, be- 


comes the 'moſt envied and hated. He is not 
diſcouraged, nor ceaſes doing good to his coun- 
| ge | . trymen, 
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trymen; but he ſees their ingratitude: he fote- 
tels its puniſhment with tears, and denounces to 
Jeruſalem her approaching fall. He propheſies 
alſo, that the Jews, enemies to the truth he de- 


Elared to them, ſhould be delivered up to error, 


and become the ſport of falſe prophets. Mean 
time the jealouſy of the Phariſees and' chief 
prieſts is bringing him to an infamous puniſh- 
ment: his diſciples forſake him; one of them 

betrays him; the firſt, and moſt zealous of them 
all, denies him thrice. Accuſed before the coun- 
eil, he honours the prieſt's office to the laſt, and 
anſwers in preciſe terms the high-prieſt, that in- 
terrogates him judicially. But the moment was 
come, for the ſynagogue's reprobation. The 

high-prieſt and whole council condemn JIESsus 


| CarisrT, becauſe he called himſelf the CHRIST, 


the Son of God. He is delivered up to Pontius 


| Pilate, the Roman governor: his innocence is 


acknowledged by his judge, whom policy and in- 
tereft induce to act contrary to his conſcience: 
the juſt one is condemned to death: the moſt 


| heinous of all crimes makes way for the moſt 


erfect obedience that ever the world ſaw. Ixsus, 


maſter of his life, and of all things, gives up him- 


ſelf voluntarily to the fury of wicked men, and 
offers the ſacrifice, which was to be the expiation 
of mankind. On the croſs, he beholds in the 
prophecies, what yet remained for him to do: he 
fulfils it, and ſays at laſt, It is finiſhed, At this 


word, the world undergoes an univerſal change; 


the law ceaſes, its figures paſs away, its ſacrifices 
are aboliſhed by a more perfect oblation. This 
done, Jesvs CHRIST, with a loud cry, gives up 

the 


divers circumſtances. | 
private, and they ſee him alſo all together: he 
appears once to above five hundred brethren 
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the ghoſt: all nature is moved: the centurion, 
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who watched him, aſtoniſhed at ſuch a death, cries - 
out, Truly, this was the Son of God; and the f JEC- Matt. xxvil. 


tators return ſmiting their breaſts. 
day he riſes again; he appears to his followers, ** 


who had deſerted him, and who obſtinately per- 


ſiſted in diſbelieving his reſurre&ion. They ſee 
him, talk with him, touch him, and are convin- 


ced. To confirm the faith of his reſurrection, he 


ſhews himſelf to them at ſundry times, and in 
His diſciples ſee him in 


On the third 55 


ark xv. 394 


aſſembled. An apoſtle, who has recorded it, Cor. xv. 6, 


aſſures, that the greateſt part of them were yet 


alive, when he wrote it. JIxsus ChRisc riſen 
again, gives his apoſtles what tinie they pleaſe to 
conſider him well, and after having put himſelf 
into their hands in all the ſhapes they deſire, ſo 


that there can no longer remain the ſmalleſt 


doubt, he commands then to bear witneſs of 


what they have ſeen, of what they have heard, 
and of what their hands have handled. And 


that none may doubt of their candour, any more 
than of their perſuaſion, he obliges them to ſeal 


their teſtimony with their blood. Thus their 


* preaching is unſhaken; the foundation of it is a 


poſitive fact, unanimouſly atteſted by thoſe that 
faw it. Their ſincerity is juſtified by the ſtron- 
geſt proof imaginable; which is that of torments, 


and of death itſelf. Such are the inſtructions 
the apoſtles received. Upon this foundation 


twelve fiſhermen undertake the converſion of the 


whole world, which _T_ ſaw ſo ſet againſt the 
S8 


laws 
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Acts i. 8. 
Mark xvi. I; 
Matt. xx viii. 
19, 20. 


g Gen. i. 28. | 


Luke xxiv. 47. 


Prov. viii. 22. 


Lord poſſeſſed in the beginning of his way, before 


his 
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laws they had to preſcribe, and the truths they 
had to proclaim. They are commanded to be- 
gin at Jeruſalem, and thence to go into all the 
world, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 


Ghoſt, Jxsus CHRIST promiſes to be with them 


akvay, even unto the end of the world; and by this 


faying aſſures the perpetual continuance of the 


eccleſiaſtical function. Having thus ſpoken, he 
aſcends into heaven in their preſence. mW, 


I The promiſes are about to be accompliſhed : 


the prophecies are going to receive their final 


ecclairciſſement. The Gentiles are called to the 


knowledge of God by the orders of Ixsus 


CHRIST riſen. A new ceremony is inſtituted 


for the regeneration of the new people; and 


the faithful learn that the true God, the God of 
| Iſrael, that one undivided God, to whom they 
are conſecrated in baptiſm, is at once Father, 


Son, and Holy Ghoſt. | | 
There then are ſet forth to us the incom- 


prehenſible depths of the Divine Being, the 
ineffable greatneſs of his unity, and the infinite 


riches of that nature, ſtill more fruitful within 


than without, capable of communicating itſelf 
without diviſion to three equal perſons. 


There are unfolded the myſteries, which were 


wrapped, and, as it were, ſealed up in the an- 
cient ings of rhag We now underſtand the ſecret * 


of that ſaying, Let us make man in our image; 


and the Trinity intimated in the creation of 
man, is expreſsly declared in his regeneration. 


We learn what is that wiſdom, which the 
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his works of old; the wiſdom, who is his daily 

delight, and by whom all his works are ordained. 

We know. who he was, whoſe birth David ſaw 

from the womb, of the morning; and the New pf. cx, 

Teſtament teaches us, that he is the Word, the | 

internal Word of God, and his eternal thought, 

who is always in his boſom, and by whom all 

things were made. 5 8 
We thereby can anſwer the myſterious queſti- 

on propoſed in the Proverbs: What is the namè Prov. xxx. 4. 

of God, and what is his Son's name, if thou canjt 


tell? For we know that this name of God, ſo 


myſterious, and ſo concealed, is the name of 
the Father, underſtood, in that profound ſenſe, 
which makes us conceive him from eternity 
Father of a Son equal to himſelf, and that the 


name of his Son is the name of the Word; the 


Nord which he eternally begets by the contem- 
plating of himſelf, which is the perfect expreſſi- 


on of his truth, his image, his only Son, 7heHeb.i. 33 


brightneſs of his glory, and ihe expreſs image of his 
POen. 

Together with the Father and the Son we 
know alſo the Holy Ghoſt, the love of both, 
and their eternal union. It is that Spirit who 
makes the prophets, and is in them to diſcover 
to them the counſels of God, and the ſecrets of 
futurity ; the Spirit of whom it is written, Ther. xIvili. 16. 
Lord God and his Spirit hath ſent me, who is diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the Lord, and is alſo the Lord 
himſelf, fince he ſends the prophets, and dif 
covers future things, That Spirit, who ſpeaks 
to the prophets, and by the prophets, 1s united, 
with the Father and the Son, and interpoſes 

| — WS : | with 
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with them in the conſecration of the new 


II. vi. 1, 2, 3. 


John i. 18. 


and this indeed he has done, by teaching us 


John viii. 58. 
Ibid. iii. 13. 


Thus the Father, the Son, and the Holy 


Ghoſt, one God in three perſons, ſhewn more 


darkly to our fathers, is clearly revealed in the 


new covenant. Inſtructed in fo high a myſtery, 


and aſtoniſhed at its incomprehenſible depth; we 
cover our faces. before God with the ſeraphims, 


which Ifaiah ſaw, and with them we worſhip | 


him, who is thrice holy. 


It belonged to the only Son, who was in the 
boſem of the Father, and who, without leaving it, 
came to us; to him it belonged to diſcover to 
us fully thoſe wonderful ſecrets of the Divine 


Nature, which Moſes and the prophets had but 
ſlightly glanced at. £5 SY 8 

To him it belonged to make us underſtand 
whence it came to paſs, that the Meſſiah, pro- 
miſed as a man, who was to ſave other men, 


was at the ſame time exhibited as God in the 
ſingular number, and abſolutely after the ſame 


manner in which the creator is deſigned to us: 


that, though the ſon of Abraham, before Abra- 


ham was, He is, that he came down from heaven, 


and yet that he is in heaven: that he is at once 
God, the Son of God, and man, the ſon of 
man; the true Emmanuel, God with us; in 


ſhort, the Word made fleſh, uniting in his per- 


ſon the human nature with the divine, in order 
zo reconcile all things unto himſelf. 


Thus are revealed to us the two great myſte- 


ries, that of the Trinity, and that of the incar- 
nation, But he who has reveaicd them, makes 
| | TOY CE 4d 


B 1 «x ai. i. W 1 
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us to find the image of them in ourſelves, 


Wl, that ſo they may be ever preſent with us, and 

ty that we may underſtand the dignity of our 
4 

. nature. 

he In fact, if we impoſe * on our EE 

=o and ſhut ourſelves up for awhile i in the inmoſt 

ths | receſſes of our ſoul, that is, in that part where 

vt truth makes its voice to be heard, we ſhall there 
9 


Ky ſee ſome image of the Trinity we adore. The 
* thought, which we perceive to ſpring up as the 
bud of our mind, as the ſon of our underſtand- 


oY, ing, gives us ſome idea of the Son of God eter- Greg, Naz. 

* nally conceived in the mind of the heavenly 2 

Re FIR Father. Wherefore: this Son of God aſſumes* fin. & 

ut the name of the Word, that ſo we may under“ in Joan. Erang, 
* ſt. nd him ſpringing up in the boſom of the Gi, 1 26 gy 

5 Father, not as bodies ſpring up, but as does 28. I 

= that internal word, which we perceive in our 

en, ſoul, when we contemplate the truth. 


"+ | But the fruitfulneſs of our mind is not con- 
fined to that internal word, that intellectual 


wh thought, that image of the truth, which is 
hs formed in us. We love both; that internal 
Prog word, and the mind, in which it ſprings; and 
00 by loving it we perceive in ourſelves ſomething, 
We no leſs precious to us than our mind and our 
72 thought, which is the fruit of both, which 
"vs unites them, is united to them, and conſtitutes 
. with them but one and the ſame life. | 
* Thus, as far as there can be found any analo- 
N gy between God and man, thus, 1 ſay, is pro- 
"AS duced in God the eternal love, which proceeds 
. from the Father who thinks, and from the Son, 
95 Who is his thought, 1n order to make with him 
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and his thought, one and the fame nature equal- 


ly happy and perfect. 

In ſho-t, God is perfect; and his Word, the 
living image of infinite truth, is no leſs per- 
fect than he; and his love, which proceeding 


from the inexhauſtible ſource of good, hath all 


the fulneſs of it, cannot fail of having an inſi- 


nite perfection: and ſince we have no other idea 


of God, than that of perfection, each of theſe 
three fabſitences confidered in itfelf deſerves to 


be called God : but becauſe theſe three agree 
neceſſarily to one and the ſame nature, theſe three 


are but one God. 


We muſt not then conceive any thing unequal, 


or ſeparate in this adorable Trinity; and how- 
ever incomprehenſible the equality may be, our 


Aug. loc. cit. 


ſoul, if we liſten to it, will tell us ſomething 
of it, 72 
It is, and as it knows perfectly what it is, its 


underſtanding is correſpondent to the truth of its 
being; and as it loves its being together with 


its underſtanding, as much as they deſerve to 
be loved, its love equals the perfection of both. 
Theſe three are never to be ſeparated, and con- 
tain one other: we underſtand that we are, and 


that we love; and we love to be, and to under- 


ſtand. Who can deny this, if he underſtands 
himſelf? And not only one is no better than 


another, but the three together are no better 


than any one of them in particular, ſeeing each 
contains the whole, and in the three confiſts the 
happineſs and dignity of the rational nature. 


Thus, and in an infinitely higher degree is the 
ri mity, whom we worſhip, and to whom we 


ary 


equal- 


"rd, the 
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ceeding 
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an infi- 
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are conſecrated by our baptiſm, perfect, inſepa⸗ | 
rable, one in eſſence, and in ſhort equal 3 in every 


ſenſe. ; 
But we ourſelves, who. are the i image of the 


Trinity, in another reſpect are alſo the image of 


the incarnation. 

Our ſoul, of a ſpiritual and incorruptible na- 

ture, has a corruptible body united to it; and 

from the union of both reſults a Whole, which 

is man, a mind and body together, at the ſame Aug. 
time incorruptible and corruptible, at once in- ad Ve! 5 


C. 


telligent and merely brutiſh. Theſe attributes hog 2 
P- Aa 
agree to the whole, with relation to each of 8c b p. lg 
nc. Eph. 


two parts: thus the divine Word, - whole virtu 

E &c. Symb. 
ſuſtains the whole, is united in a peculiar manner, Ath. e. 
or rather becomes itſelf, by a perfect union, that 


Jzsvs, CnRISsTr the Son of Mary, which makes 


one to be God and man together: begotten in 

2. t 8 in time; ever living in 
e boſom of the Father, and 

croſs for our falvation. 7 PINS 
But wherever God is concerned, compariſons 

drawn from human things cannot but be im- 

perfect. Our ſoul is not before our bach and 


ſomething is wanting to that, when 


rat 
from this. The Word, perfect in itſelf — 0 
eternity, unites jitſelf to our nature, only - 
honour it. That foul which preſides over the 
body, and makes various changes in it, ſuffers 
If the body is 
moved at the command, and according to. the 


will of the ſoul, the ſoul is troubled, the ſoul is 


afflicted, and agitated a thouſand, ways, either 


\painful or pleafing, according to the dulpobtions 


of 
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of the body ſo that as the ſoul exalts the body 
to it by governing it, it is alſo debaſed beneath 
it by the things it ſuffers from it. But in IEsus 
Cug1sT, the Word preſides over all, the Word 


keeps all under its management. Thus man is 


exalted, and the Word is not debaſed by any 
ſituation 1 immoveable and unalterable, it rules 
in all things, and in all prog that nature unnd 
is united to it. 

Hence it comes, that in Tours Cans; man 


is abſolutely ſubmiſſive to the inward direction 


of the Word, which exalts him to itſelf, has none 


but divine thoughts, none but divine affections, 
All he thinks, all he wills, all he ſays, all he con- 


ceals within, all he diſcovers. without, is ' ani- 
mated by the Word, guided by the Word, wor- 
thy of the Word, that is, worthy of reaſon itſelf, 
of wiſdom itſelf, and of truth itſelf, Therefore 
all is light in Jesvs CHRIST, his conduct is a 
rule; his miracles are inſtructions; his words are 
ſpirit, and they are life. bl 

It is not given to all rightly to underſtand els 
ſublime truths, nor perfectly to ſee in themſelves 
that marvellous image of divine things, which 


St. Auguſtine, and the other fathers have believed 


ſo certain. The ſenſes govern us too much, and 


our imagination, which will intrude itſelf in all 


our thoughts, does not permit us always to dwell 
upon ſa pure a light. We do not know ourſelves; 


We are ignorant of the riches we bear about 


in our nature, and none but the fineſt eyes can 
perceive them, But the little we do 'enter into 


this ſecret, and do make ſhift to diſcern in our- 
. ſelves the | image of the two myſteries, which are 
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the foundation of our faith, is ſufficient to raiſe us 
above all earthly. things, and to put us beyond 
the reach of mortality. 

And therefore does Jeſus Chriſt call us to an 


immortal glory, which is the fruit of the faith we 


have in the myſteries. 


That God-man, that incarnate truth and wiſ- 


dom, which makes us believe ſo great things up- 


on his ſole authority, promiſes us the clear and 


beatific viſion of them in eternity, as the certain 


reward of our faith. 


In this way, is the miſſion: of Joſs Clriſt! in- 

finitely exalted above that of Moſes. 
Moſes was ſent to rouſe by temporal euren 

ſenſual and brutiſh men. As they were become 


all body and fleſh, it was neceſſary to lay hold of 


them at firſt by the ſenſes, in order to inculcate 
upon them by this means a knowledge of God, 


and an abhorrence of idolatry, to which mankind 


have fo prodigious an inclination. 

Such was the miniſtry of Moſes: it was een 
ved for Jeſus Chriſt to inſpire man with higher 
notions, and to convince him with the fulleſt evi- 
dence, of the dignity, ee and eternal 
felicity of his ſoul. 


During the times of ignorance, that is, during 


the times which preceded Jefus Chriſt, what the 


ſoul knew of its dignity and immortality, led it 


moſt commonly into error. The ' worſhip of 


dead perſons was almoſt the whole ground of 


| idolatry: almoſt all men ſacrificed to the maxes, 


that is, to the ſouls of the dead. So ancient er- 
rors ſhew us indeed how ancient was the belief 
of the ſoul's immortality, and demonſtrate, that 
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it is to be ranked among the firſt ernditions of 
mankind. But man, who perverted every thing, 
had firangely abuſed this, when it brought him 
to ſacrifice to the dead. Nay ſome went to that 
exceſs, that they ſacciticed living men to them; 
they killed their ſlaves, and even their wives, in 
order to worſnip them in the other world. This 
the Gauls practiſed with many other nations; and 
the Indians, diſtinguiſhed by pagan authors a- 
; the firſt aſſerters of the immortality of the 
ſoul, were alſo the firſt that, under pretence of 
religion, introduced thoſe abominable murders 
upon earth. The ſame Indians killed themſelves, 
to haſten the happineſs of the future life; and 
that deplorable blindneſs continues amongſt thoſe 
nations to this day: ſo dangerous is it to teach 
the truth in any other order than that which God 
hath followed, and to explain clearly to man, 
what he i is, before he has known God perfectly. 
It was for want of knowing God, that moſt of 
the philaſophers could not believe the foul im- 
mortal, without believing it a portion of the 
Deity, a Deity itſelf, an eternal being, uncreated as 
well as incorruptible, and having no more begin- 
ning than end. What ſhall I fay of thoſe, who 
believing; the tranſmigration of ſouls; who. made 
them roam from heaven to earth, and then from 
earth to heaven again; from animals i into men, 
and from men into animals; from happineſs to 
miſery, and from miſery to happineſs; without 
theſe revolutions having ever any fixed period, 
or certain order? How was the divine juſtice, 
providence, and goodneſs darkened amidſt fo 


many errors! and how neceſſary was it to know 
God, 
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God, 4 the rules of his wiſdom, previous to 
the knowledge of the ſoul, and its immortal 
nature! 

For which reafon the law of Moſes gave man 
but a firſt notion of the nature of the ſoul and 
Its felicity. We have ſeen the ſoul at the begin- 
ning made by the power of God, as well as the 
other creatures; but with this peculiar character- 
iſtic, that it was made after his own image, and 
by the breath of his mouth; that ſo it might 
underſtand of whom it held its exiſtenee, and 
might never think itſelf of the ſame nature with 
bodies, or formed by the concourſe of them. 
But the conſequences of this doctrine, and the 
wonders of the future ſtate were not then univer- 
ſally unfolded; and it was in the day of the 

Meftiah, that this great light was to appear 
openly. 

God hath ſcattered ſome ſparks off it in the an- 
cient Scriptures. Solomon had ſaid, that as the Ecel. xii. 7, 
duſt ſhall return to the earth as it was, the ſpirit ſhall 


return to God who gave it. The patriarchs and 


prophets lived in this ThE" hope. Daniel had 
foretold that there ſhould come a time, when 
many of them that ſlept in the duſt of the earth ſhould Dan. xii. 2, 3. 
awake, ſome to everlaſting life, and ſome to Shame and 
everlaſting contempt. But at the ſame time, that 
theſe things are revealed to him, he is comman- | 
ded to fbut” up the words, and ſeal the book, even tolbid. 4, 
the appointed time of the end, in order to let us un- 

derſtand, that the full diſcovery of thoſe truths 
belonged to another ſeaſon, and to another age. 

Although then the Jews had in their Scriptures 


ſome promiſes of eternal happineſs, and though 
towards 


— 


4 


x Cor. xiii. 9, which is called the clear ſight, the ſeeing face to 


T2. 


John xvii. 
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towards the times of the Meſſiah, wherein it was 


to be declared, they ſpoke much more about it, 


as appears by the books of Wiſdom, and the 
Maccabees ; this truth was ſo far from being a 
general tenet of the ancient people, that the 
Sadducees, who did not acknowledge it, were 


not only admitted into the ſynagogue, but even 


promoted to the prieſthood. It is one of the 
characteriſtics of the new people, to lay for the 
foundation of religion the belief of a future 


ſtate, and this was to be the fruit of the Wan 


of the Meſſiah. 
Wherefore, not contented with telling us, 


that a life eternally happy was reſerved for the 


children of God, he hath alſo told us wherein 
it conſiſts, And this is life eternal, to be with 
him where he is, in the glory of God the Father: 
life eternal is to behold the glory he hath in the 
boſom of the Father from the foundation of the 


world : life eternal is, that Jzsus CarisT be in 


us, as in his members, and that the eternal love 
wherewith the Father loveth his Son, extending 


itſelf towards us, may enrich us with the ſame 


gifts : life eternal, in a word, is to know the 
only true God, and Jzsvs Cnklsr, whom he 
hath ſent; but to know him after that manner, 


face, and openly, the fight which reforms and 
perfects in us the image of God, according to 


John, iii. 2. what St. John ſaith, e foals be like him ; for we 


all ſee him as he is. 
That fight ſhall be attended with an Wah 
love, a joy een, and endleſs glory. An 
7 eternal 
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eternal Hallelujah, and an eternal Amen, with Rev. vii. 12. 
which the heavenly Jeruſalem reſounds, ſpeax 66. 
all ſorrows done away, and all defires fatisfied ; 
and nothing more remains, but to praiſe the 
divine goodneſs. e 

With ſo new rewards, Jxsus CHRISFH muſt 
propoſe alſo new ideas of virtue; a practice 
more perfect, and more refined. The end of 
religion, the ſoul of all virtues, and the ſum of 
the law, is charity. But, until JIESsus CHRIST, 
we may affirm, that the perfection and effects of 
this virtue were not fully known. *Tis Jzsvs 
CHRIST properly, who teacheth us to place our 
delight in God alone. In order to ſet up the 
kingdom of charity, and to diſcover to us all 
the duties of it, he propoſes to us the love of 
God, even to the hating of ourſelves, and per- 
ſecuting, without reſpite, the principle of cor - 
ruption, which dwells in all our hearts. He 
propoſes to us the love of our neighbour, ſo 
as to extend that beneficent inclination towards 
all men, not excepting even our very perſecu- 
tors: he propoſes to us the mortification of ſen- 
ſual deſires, even to the cutting off of our o.] 
members, that is, whatever has got the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt intimate hold of our heart: he pro- 


C 
and ; boſes to us ſubmiſſion to the will of God, fo as 
ie 7 even to rejoice in the ſufferings he ſends us: he 
75 51 propoſes to us humility, ſo as even to love 

8 ſhame for the glory of God, and to believe, 
920 that no injury can make us ſo vile in the ſight 
An of men, but that we are, ſtil] viler in the fight 
ern of God through our fins. Upon this foundati- 


on of charity he perfects all eſtates and conditi- 
5 ons 
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ons of human life. Thereby marriage is reduced 
to its primitive form; conjugal love is no more 
derided; ſo holy a ſociety knows now no end, 
but that of life; and children ſee no more their | 
mother put away, to have a ſtep-mother ſubſti- 
tuted in her place. Celibacy is ſet forth to us 
as an imitation of the life of angels, which is 
ſolely taken up with God, and the chaſte delights 
of his love. Superiours learn that they are the 
ſervants of others, and appointed for their good; 
their. inferiours acknowledge the ordinance of - 
God in lawful powers, even when they abuſe L 


their authority : this thought ſweetens the pains P 
of ſubjection, and under the hardeſt maſters - 
obedience is no longer a har to the true f 
Chriſtian. 
To theſe precepts he joins counſels of eminent 1 
perfection: to renounce all pleaſure; to live in J 
the body, as if out of the body; to forſake all; on 
to give all to the poor, in order to poſſeſs nothing 3 
but God only; to live upon little or nothing, 1 
and to look for that little from the hand of di- 
vine providence. hd 
But the law, moſt peculiar to the Goſpel, iS * 
that of bearing the croſs. The croſs is the true 2. 
teſt of faith, the true foundation of hope, the per- 1 
fection of charity, i in a word, the road to heaven. — 
Jesvs CHRIS died upon the croſs; he bore his 95 
croſs all his life-time; *tis to the croſs he will 1. 
have us to follow him, and ſets eternal life at her 
that price. The firſt to whom he particularly 8 
promiſes the reſt of the future world, is a com- . 


Luke xxiii.43-Panion of his croſs: J. 6-day, ſays he, ſhalt thou be 1 
lb Mme in Paradiſe, So e as he was on the = 
N C ofs, 
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croſs, the veil; that cover'd the ſanctuary, was 


rent from top to bottom, and heaven was opened 


to the ſouls of ſaints. It was upon coming from 
the croſs, and from the horrours of his paſſion, 


that he appeared to his apoſtles, all glorious, and. 
conqueror of death, to the end that they might 


underſtand, it was by the croſs he was to enter 
into his glory, and that he ſhewed no other way 
to his children. oye 725 


Thus was given to the world, in the perſon of 


Jxsus CHRIST, the hyely image of an accom- 


pliſhed virtue, which has nothing, and expects 


nothing upon earth; which men reward only by 
continual perſecutions; which does not ceals to 
do them good; and on which its own good 
offices draw the moſt ignominious puniſhment. 


Jzsus Cur1sT dies, without finding either gra- 


titude in thoſe he obliges, fidelity in his friends, 


or equity in his judges. His innocence, though 


acknowledged, does not fave him; his Father 


himſelf, in whom alone he had placed his hope, 
withdraws all marks of his protection: the juſt 
one is delivered up to his enemies, and dies for- 
ſaken both by God and man. | 


But it was requiſite to let the good man ſee, 


that in the greateſt extremities, he has no need 


either of human conſolation, or even of any ſen- 
ſible mark of the divine aid: let him but love 


and truſt, reſting aſſured that God is mindful of 


him, though he give him no token of it, and 


that an eternal felicity is reſerved for him. 


27t 


= = wiſeſt of philoſophers, when inveſtigating g,cr. apud 
e idea of virtue, found out, that, as of all the Plat. Dial. ii. 


wicked, he would be the moſt wicked, who could de Rep. 


ſo 


duct? 
But if ve come to conſider what is de 
and more interiour in the myſtery of the croſs, 
what human wit ſhall be able to comprehend 


it? There are ſhewn us virtues, which the Man- 
God 
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ſo well cloke his maliciouſneſs, as to paſs for 2 
good man, and by that means enjoy all the cre- 
dit which virtue has power to beſtow: ſo the moſt 
virtuous muſt unqueſtionably be he, upon whom 


his virtue, by its perfection, draws the envy of 


all men, inſomuch that he hath nothing on his 
| fide but his conſcience, and ſees himſelf expoſed 
to all manner of injuries, ſo as even to be nailed 
to the croſs, without his virtue being able to 
afford him the poor aſſiſtance of exempting him 
from ſuch a puniſhment. Would not one think 
that God had put this wonderful idea of virtue 
into the mind of a philoſopher, only tol render it 


exemplified in the perſon of his Son, and to ſhew 


that the righteous has another glory, another 
reſt, in ſhort, another happinels, than can poſſibly 
be attained upon earth ? 
To eſtabliſh this truth, and ſhew it fo viſibly 
accompliſhed in himſelf, at the expence of his 
cn life, was the greateſt work a man could 
poſſibly perform; and ſo great did God judge 
it, that he reſerved it for the ſo long promiſed 
Meſſiah, for that Man, whom he made the ſame 
perſon with his only Son. 

Indeed; what greater could be reſerved for a 
God coming upon earth ? and what could he 
there perform more worthy of him, than to ſet 
forth virtue in all its purity, and that eternal 
bliſs, to which. the moſt exquiſite ſorrows con- 
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God alone was capable of performing ! what 
other could, like him, have put himſelf in the 
ſtead of all the ancient ſacrifices, aboliſhed them 
by ſubſtituting in their room a victim of an in- 
finite dignity and merit, and eſtabliſhed, that 
henceforth there ſhould be none, but only him- 
{elf, to offer unto God. Such is the a& of re- 
ligion which JESUS CHRIST exerciſes on the 


croſs. Could the eternal Father have found, 


either among angels or men, an obedience equal 


to that which his well-beloved Son renders him, 
when, nothing being able to take awfy his life, 
he lays it down voluntarily to pleaſe him? 


What *ſhall J ſay of the. perfect conformity of 


all his deſires to the divine will, and of the 


love whereby he keeps himſelf united with God, Cor. v. 19. 
who was in him, reconciling the world unto himſelf? | 


In this incomprehenſible union he includes all 


mankind, he makes heaven at peace with the 


earth, he plunges with an immenſe ardour into 


that ocean of blood, wherein he was to be bap- 

tized with all his followers, and darts forth from 

his wounds 2he fire of divine love, which was to Luke xii. 493 
Kindle the whole earth. But behold what paſſeths*® 

all underſtanding ! the righteouſneſs fulfilled by 


thisGod-Man,who ſuffereth himſelf tobe condem- 


ned by theworld, that ſo the world may ſtand eter- 
nally condemned by the enormous iniquity of that 


judgment. Now is the judgment of this world note John xii. 31. 


ſhall the prince of this world be caſt out, as Ixsus 
CHRIST himſelf pronounces. Hell, which had 
ſubdued the world, is now going to deſtroy him : 


by attacking the innocent it ſhall be obliged to 


releaſe the guilty, whom it held captive: the 
woful hand-writing, whereby we were delivered 
| | over 


1. 
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Col. ii. 13, 14, over to rebel angels, 75 taken out of the way : JESUS 
_ CHRIST hath nailed it to his croſs, to be there blotted 
out by his blood : hell ſpoiled of its prey, groaneth: 
the croſs is a place of triumph to our Saviour, 
and the hoſtile powers trembling attend the vic- 
tor's car. But a greater triumph preſents itſelf 
to our eyes: divine juſtice is itſelf overcome; 
the ſinner, its due victim, is ſnatched out of its 
hands. He hath found a ſurety able to pay an 
infinite price for him. JESsus CHRIST unites e- 
ternally to himſelf the elect, for whom he gives 
himſelt: they are his members, and his body: 
the eternal Father can no more look upon them 


but in their head: and thus he extends towards ] 
them the infinite love wherewith he loves his 
Son. *Tis his Son himſelf, who requeſts it of 1 
1. him: he cannot be ſeparated from the men he. * 
1 john xvii. 24, hath redeemed: Father, faith he, I will, that they i 
| Re. Gi, 1. alſobe withme; they ſhall be filled with my ſpirit; p 
| they ſhall enjoy my glory; they ſhall be partakers t 
1 with me of my very throne. - It 
| After ſo ineſtimable a benefit, nothing but ac- f. 
| clamations of joy can expreſs our gratitude. O * 
[ miracle] cries a great philoſopher and martyr, 0 
Juſt. Epiſt. ad O incomprebenſible exchange! and amazing Ccontri- 
| Diog. Dance of divine wiſacm! one only is ſmitten, and tr 
1 all are delivered. God ſmites his innocent Son te 
1 for the ſake of guilty men, and pardons guilty us 
men for his innocent Son's ſake. The Juſt. h 
% payeth that he doth not owe, and acquiiteth. fi fenners. m 
% of that they do owe for pt could better cover our ar 
& ſins than his righteouſneſs? How cod the rebel- fir 
lion of ſervants be belter expiated, than by the obe- co 


8 _ of the Son? The iniquity of many 75 done th 
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| & away in one righteous perſon, and the righteouſneſs 


&« of one alone cauſeth many io be juſtified.” To 


what then are we not to pretend? He who loved Rom. v. 6, % 
us, while we were yet ſinners, ſo as even to lay drum 8. 9. l0. 


his life for us, what will hc refuſe us, now that he hath 
his blood. Every thing 


is ours through JESUS CHRISTH; holineſs, life, 


glory, bleſſing: the kingdom of the Son of God 


is our inheritance: there is nothing above our 
reach, provided only we do not debaſe ourſelves. 
While JEsus CHRISH crowns our deſires, and 
exceeds our hopes, he finiſhes the work of God 
begun under the patriarchs, and in the law of 
Mes... 

Then God was pleaſed to make himſelf known 
by ſenſible experiences: he ſhewed himſelf mag- 
nificent, in temporal promiſes; gracious, in load- 

uy things, as are 
pleaſing to the ſenſes; powerful, in delivering 
them from the hands of their enemies; faithful, 
in bringing them into the land promiſed to their 
fathers; juſt, by the rewards and puniſhments, 
which he ſent them manifeſtly according to their 


Works. 8 


All theſe wonders paved the way for the 
truths, which Jxsus CHRIST was coming to 
teach. If God is ſo gracious, as even to give 
us what our ſenſes require, how much rather 
ſhall he give us what is requiſite for our mind 
made after his own image? If he is ſo tender 


and bountiful towards his children, ſhall he con- 


fine his love and bounty to the few years that 


conſtitute the term of our life ? Shall he give to 
thoſe he loves, only a ſhadow of felicity, only 


T9 | > 
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a land fruitful in corn and oil ? Shall there not 
be a country, where he will abundantly diſpenſe 
real bleſſings ? N . 
There ſhall doubtleſs; and JEsUuSs CHRIST 
cometh to ſhew it us. For indeed the Almighty 
would have performed works but little worthy 
of him, did all his magnificence terminate onl 
in the grandeur expoſed to our weak ſenſes, 
Whatever is not eternal, is correſpondent nei- 
ther to the majeſty of an eternal God, nor to 
the hopes of man, to whom he has made known 
his eternity; and that unalterable faithfulneſs 
he keeps to his ſervants, ſhall never have an 
adequate object, until it be extended towards 
ſomething immortal and permanent. It was 
neceſſary therefore, that at laſt Jzsvs CHRIST 
ſhould open to us the heavens, in order to diſ- 
Heb, xi. 8, 9, cover to the eyes of our faith, Ihat continuing 
10, 13» 14, 15>city, where we are to be gathered after this life, 
; He ſhews us, that if God takes for his eternal 
title, the name of the God of Abraham, Iſaac, 
5 and Jacob, it is becauſe thoſe holy men are ever 
Matt. xxii. 3a. living before him. God is not the God of the 
| Luke xx. 38. dead: it is not worthy of him to act as men do, 
only to accompany his friends to the grave, 
without leaving them any hope beyond it; and 
it were a reproach upon him to call himſelf, with 
ſo much emphaſis, the God of Abraham, had 
he not founded in heaven an eternal city, where 
Abraham, and his children might live happy. 
Thus it 1s, that the truths of the future life by 
| are unfolded by JE Sus CHRIST. He ſhews us 
Heb. xi. 14, them even in the law. The true promiſed land 
15,16. is the heavenly kingdom. It was after that 
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bleſſed country that Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob 


panted: Paleſtine did not deſerve to bound all 
their wiſhes, nor to be the ſole object of the ſo 
long expectation of our fathers. 3 5 

The Egypt, whence we muſt come out, the 
wilderneſs, through which we muſt paſs, the 
Babylon, whoſe priſons we muſt break, to enter, 
or return to, our native country, 1s the world, 
with its pleaſures and vanities ; it is there we 
are truly captive, and wandering, ſeduced by ſin 
and its luſts; we muſt ſhake off this yoke in 
order to find in Jeruſalem, and in the city of 


our God, true liberty, and a ſanctuary not made Cor. v. 1. 


with hands, where the glory of the God of Iſrael 
may appear to us. 

By this doctrine of Jzsvs CHRIST the ſocind 
the law 1s all ſpi- 
ritual, its promiſes introduce us to that of the 
Goſpel, and ſerve as a foundation to it. One 


and the ſame light appears through the whole : 


it ariſes under the patriarchs ; under Moſes and 
the prophets it increaſes : JzsUs CHRIST, greater 
than the patriarchs, of more authority than 
Moſes, more enlightened than all the prophets, 
diſplays it to us in its fulneſs. _ 

For that Chriſt, for that Man-God, for that 
Man, who holds upon earth, as St. Auguſtine | 
ſpeaks, the place of truth, and exhibits it per- 
ſonally dwelling amongſt us; for him, I fay, 
was reſerved to ſhew us all truth, that is, the 
truth of the myſteries, of the virtues, and of 
the rewards, which God hath * for thoſe - 
he loveth, | 
13 It 
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It was ſuch greatneſs that the Jews were to 
look for in their Meſſiah. There is nothing ſo 
great, as to bear about in one's ſelf, and to diſ- 
cover to men the whole truth, which nouriſhes 
them, directs them, and purifies their eyes, ſo 
as: to render them capable of ſeeing God. ; 
When the truth was to be ſhewn to men with 
that fulneſs, it was alſo appointed to be pro- 
claimed throughout the whole earth, and to the 
end of time. God gave Moſes only one people, 
and one determinate time: all ages, and all 
nations are given to 22 Cuklsr: he has his 
elect over all, and his church extended as the 
univerſe, mall never ceaſe to bring them forth. 
Matt. xxvili. Go ye therefore, faith he, and teach all nations, 


19,209 baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 


the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt ;, teaching them to 
obſerve all things, whatſoever I have commanded 


ou and lo, 1 am with you akvay, even unto the 


end of the world, 


VII. In order to propagate in all places, and in all 
cheflolyGhot, ages; ſuch exalted truths, and to inforce, in the 
the eſfabliſh- midſt of corruption, ſo refined a practice, there 
1 required a more than human virtue. For which 
judgments of reaſon JESUS CHRIST promiſes to ſend the Holy 
God upon the Spirit to ſtrengthen his apoſtles, and eternally 
Jows Sen to animate the body of the church. 

| That power of the Holy Spirit, to declare 
Lukexxiv. 49. itſelf the more, was to appear in weakneſs. And 
behold, J ſend, ſaith IE sus CHRIST to his apoſtles, 

the promiſe of my Father, that is, the Holy 

Ghoſt, upon you ; in the mean time tarry ye in the 

cily of Jeruſalem; undertake nothing, until 0 0 


endued l Pc wer. from on high. 
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In conformity to this order they continue ſhut - 


up forty days : the Holy Ghoſt deſcends at the 


time appointed; fiery tongues lighting upon 
Cuklsr's diſciples ſpeak the efficacy of their 


word; preaching begins; the apoſtles bear wit - 


neſs to Jxsus CHRIST; they are ready to ſuffer 
every thing for the teſtimony that they have 
ſeen him riſen again. Miracles attend their 

words; at two ſermons of St. Peter eight thou- 


ſand Jews are converted, and bewailing their 


error, are waſhed in the blood they had ö 


ſhed. | 
Thus the church is founded in Jeruſalem, 


and among the Jews, notwithſtanding the in- 
credulity of the bulk of the nation, The dif- 


ciples of JEsus CHRIST exhibit to the world a 

charity, a power, and a meekneſs which no ſo- 
ciety had ever before been bleſſed with: perſe- 
cution ariſes; faith increaſes ; the children of 


| God learn more and more to deſire nothing but 


heaven; the Jews, by their obſtinate wicked- 
neſs, draw upon themſelves the vengeance of 
God, and haſten the dreadful calamities, with 
which they were threatened : their ſtate and af. 
fairs decline. While God continues to ſet apart 
a great number of them, whom he ranks among 


his elect, St. Peter is ſent to baptize Cornelius 
the Roman centurion. He learns firſt by a 
heavenly viſion, and afterwards by experience, 
that the Gentiles are called to the knowledge of 


God, JxEsus CHRIST, who reſolved their con- 


verſion, ſpeaks from on high to St. Paul, who 


was to be their teacher; and by a miracle till 
then unheard of, from a perſecutor he makes 
him 


250 


Acts xxvi. 23:1mportant points: That Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, and 
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him not only a defender, but a zealous preacher 


of the faith: he diſcovers to him the profound. 


ſecret of the calling of the Gentiles through the 


reprobation of the ungrateful Jews, who render 


themſelves more and more unworthy of the Goſ- 


pel. St. Paul ſtretches forth his hands to the 


Gentiles : he treats with a wonderful power theſe 


that he ſhould be the firſk that ſhould riſe from the 
dead, and ſhould ſhew light unto the people, and to 
the Gentiles : he proves the affirmative by Moſes, 


and the prophets, and calls idolaters to the 


knowledge of God, in the name of Jzsvs 


CHRIST: riſen from the dead. They are con- 
verted in multitudes. St. Paul ſhews that their 
call is an effect of grace, which no longer makes 
any diſtinction between Jew and Gentile : fury 
and jealouſy tranſport the Jews; they form ter- 
rible combinations againſt St. Paul, enraged. 
chiefly at his preaching to the Gentiles, and 
bringing them to the true God : they deliver | 
him up at laſt to the Romans, as they had done 
JEsus CHRIST. The whole empire was moved 
againſt the infant church; and Nero, the perſe- 


cutor of all mankind, was the firſt perſecutor 


of the faithful. That tyrant cauſes St. Peter 
and St. Paul to be put to death. Rome is con- 
ſecrated by their blood; and the martyrdom of 


St. Peter, chief of the apoſtles, eſtabliſhes in 


the capital of the empire, the principal ſeat of 
religion, Mean while the time approached, 


when the divine vengeance was to break forth 
upon the impenitent Jews: diſorder takes place 
among them ; a falſe zeal blinds them, and ren- 
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ders them odious to all men; their falſe pro- 


phets bewitch them with promiſes of an imaginary 


kingdom: ſeduced by their impoſtures, they can 
no longer bear any lawful empire, and ſet no 


bounds to their audacious attempts. God gives 
them up to a reprobate ſenſe. They revolt a- 
gainſt the Romans, and are overthrown by them; 
Titus himſelf, who deſtroys them, is ſenſible that 


he does but lend his hand to God provoked 


281. 
/ 


againſt them.” Adrian compleats their extirpa-Philoſt. Vit. 
tion. They periſh with all the marks of divineAp9!. Tyan. 


lib. vi. Joſeph. , 


vengeance; driven out of their land, and ſlaves debell. Jud. lib. 


all over the world; they have no longer eithervii. 16. 


temple, altar, ſacrifice, or country: nor is there 
any form of a people to be ſeen in Judah. 
God however had taken care to provide for 


the eternity of his worſhip: the Gentiles open 
their eyes, and are united in ſpirit to the con- 
verted Jews. They enter by this means into the 


ſtock of Abraham, and having become his chil- 
dren by faith, they inherit of the promiſes, that 
had been made him. A new people is formed, 


and the new ſacrifices ſo much celebrated by the 


prophets, begin to be offered over the whole 
earth. . | 

Thus was punctually fulfilled the ancient ora- 
cle of Jacob: Judah is multiplied from the 


beginning more than all his brethren; and, ha- 


ving ever preſerved a certain pre-eminence, re- 


ceives at laſt the kingdom hereditary. In proceſs 


of time, the people of God 1s reduced to his fin- 
gle tamily, and being confined to his tribe, takes 
his name, In Judah is continued that great na- 


tion promiſed to Abraham, to Iſaac, and to Jacob; 


in 
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in him are | perpetunted the other promiſes, the 


worſhip of God, the temple, the - ſacrifices, the 
fleflion of the promiſed land, which is no lon- 


ger called any thing but Judea. Notwithſtand- | 
ing their different ſtates, the Jews remain ſtill in. 


a regular body of a people, and kingdom, ſubject 
to their own laws. We ſee till raiſed up among 
them, either kings, or magiſtrates and judges, un- 


til the Meſſiah comes: He comes, and the king- : 
dom of Judah by degrees falls into ruin. It is 
utterly deſtroyed, and the Jewiſh people is dri- 
ven without hope out of the land of their fa- 


thers. 
The Meſſiah becomes the expectation of na- 


tions, and reigns over 4 new people. 

But in order to preſerve the ſucceſſion and 
perpetuity, this new people muſt be grafted, ſo to 
ſpeak, upon the former, and as St. Paul fays, he 
wild olive-tree into the good oltve-tree, in order to 
partake of its root and fatneſs. And fo it happen- 
ed, that the church, eſtabliſhed firſt among the 


Jews, received at length the Gentiles, in order to 


make with them one tree, one body, one people, 
and to render them partakers of her grace and 


promiſes. 
What afterwards befals the unbelieving Jews 


under Veſpaſian and Titus, no longer relates to 


the progreſſion of the people of God. It is 
only a chaſtiſing of rebels, who by their infi- 
delity towards the Seed promiſed to Abraham 
and Da id, are no longer Jews, nor ſons of 


Abraham, but after the fleſh, and renounce the 
. whereby all nations were to be bleſ⸗ 
te : . 


Thus : 
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, the Thus that laſt and dreadful defolation of the 
, the | Jews is no more a tranſportation like that of 
> lon- Babylon; it is not a ſuſpenſion of the govern- 
tand- ment and ſtate of God's people, or of the ſo- 


lemn ſervice of religion: the new people, al- 
ready formed and continued with the old in 
Chriſt Jeſus, 1s not carried away ; they extend, 
and ſpread themſelves abroad without interrupti- 
on, from Jeruſalem, where they were to have 


till in. 
1bject 
mong 
3, un- 


king- 


It is their riſe, to the uttermoſt parts of the earth. | | 
; dri-- The Gentiles incorporated with the Jews, be- | 
ir fa- come henceforth the true Jews, and the true 

| kingdom of Judah, as oppoſed to that ſchiſ- 
f na- matic Iſrael, cut off from the people of God, 
the true kingdom of David, by the obedience 
1 and they pay tp the laws and Goſpel of Jzsus 
ſo to CHRIST the Son of David. 
'S, the After the eſtabliſhment of this new kingdom, 
der to no wonder if every thing goes to wreck. in Ju- 
ppen- dea. The ſecond temple was of no more ule, 
g the after the Meſſiah had accompliſhed in it what 
der to was marked out by the prophecies. That tem- 
ople, ple had had its promiſed glory, when the defire 

e and of nations was come into it. The viſible Jeru- 

ſalem had done what remained for her to do, 

Jews ſince the church had there taken its riſe, and 
tes ta from thence was daily extending its branches all 
Tt is over the earth, Judea is now nothing peculiar 
- infi- to God, or religion, any more than the. Jews ; 
aham and it 1s but juſt that in puniſhment of their 
ns of hardneſs of heart, their ruins be diſperſed over 
de the the whole world. And this was to be their fate 

bleſ⸗ at the time of the Meſſiah, according to Ja- 


cob, Daniel, Zechariah, and all their prophets: Hoſea iii. 4, 5. 


Thus but 
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If. lix. 20, 21. but as they are one day to return to that Meſ: 
Rom. xi. it, xc. ſiah, whom they have diſowned, and as the God 


If. iii. 2, 3. 
Dan. xi. 25. 
Matt. xxiii. 
John x11. 


Acts xxviii. 


Rom. xi. 


of Abraham hath not yet exhauſted his mercies 


towards the race, though faithleſs, of that pa- 


triarch, he hath found means, whereof there is 
not in the world another inſtance, to preſerve 
the Jews out of their country, and in their de- 
ſolation, even longer than the nations that have 
conquered them. There are no more to be ſeen 
any remains either of the ancient Aſſyrians, an- 
cient Medes, ancient Perſians, ancient Greeks, 
or even of the ancient Romans. Every trace 


of them is loſt, and they are blended with other 


nations. The Jews, who have been the prey 


of thoſe ancient nations, ſo celebrated in hiſtory, 


have ſurvived them all; and God, by preſerving 
them, keeps us in expectation of what he will 
yet do for the unhappy remnant of a people 
once ſo highly favoured. However, their obſti- 
nacy conduces to the ſalvation of the Gentiles, 
and affords them the advantage of finding, in 
unſuſpected hands, the Scriptures, which have 
foretold JE Sus CHRIST and his myſteries, We 
ſee among other things in theſe Scriptures, both 
the blindneſs, and misfortunes of the Jews, who 
ſo carefully preſerve them. Thus are we gain- 
ers by their overthrow: their infidelity is one of 
the foundations of our faith; they teach us to 
fear God, and are an eternal example of the 


judgments he executes upon his ungrateful chil- 


dren, that we may learn never to glory in the 


| 8 ſhewn to! our fathers. 


A myſtery ſo wonderful, and fo uſeful for the 


inſtruction of mankind, defer ves to be well con- 
ſidered. 
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fidered. But we have no need of human diſ- 
courſes in order to underſtand it: the Holy 
Ghoſt has taken care to explain it to us by the 


mouth of St. Paul; and I beſeech you to attend _ Xi. 1, 25 


to what that apoſtle has written to the Romans 
upon this ſubject. 

After having ſpoke of the ſmall number of . 
Jews, who had received the Goſpel, and of the 
| blindneſs of the reſt, he enters into a deep con- 
fideration of what was to become of a people 
honoured with ſo many favours, and diſcovers to 
us at the ſame time the benefit we reap' from 
- their fall, and the fruits which their converſion 


ſhall one day produce. Have the Fews ſtumbled, Row. xi. 23 


ſays he, that they /hould fall? God forbid : but rather ©: 
through their al ſalvation is come to the Gentiles, for 
to provoke them to an emulation, that ſhould make 
them look back into themſelves. Now if the fall 
of them be the riches of the world, and the diminiſhing 
of them the riches of the Gentiles, who have been 
converted in ſo great numbers, how much more 
their fulneſs? For if the caſting away of them be the 
reconciling of the world, what ſhall the receiving of 
them be, but life from the dead? Far F the firjt fruit 
be boly, the lump is alſo holy: and if the root be holy, 
fo are the branches. And if ſome of the branches be 
broken off, and thou, a Gentile, being a wild olive- 
tree, wert graffed in amongſt them, and with them 
partakeſt of the root and fatneſs of the olive-tree, boaſt 
n:tagainſt the branches: but if thou boaſt, thou beareſt 
not the root, but the root thee. Thou wilt ſay then, 
the branches were broken off, that I might be graffed 
in, Mell; becauſe of unbelief they were broken off, 
and ay ande ” faith. Be not high-minded, but 
fear, 


& foll. 
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fear. For if God ſpared not the natural branches, 
take heed leſt be alſo ſpare not thee. | 

Who would not tremble at hearing theſe 
words of the apoſtle: Can we poſſibly not be 


alarmed at the vengeance, which has fallen ſo 


many ages ſo terribly upon the Jews, ſince St. 
Paul warns us from God, that our ingratitude will 
bring like treatment on us? But let us hear the 
ſequel of this great myſtery. The apoſtle con- 


Nom. xi. 22; tinues to ſpeak to the converted Gentiles. Behold 


therefore, ſays he, the goodneſs and ſeverity of God: © 
on them which fell, ſeverity; but towards thee, good- 
neſs, if thou continue in bis gaodneſs : otherwiſe thou 
alſo ſalt be cut off. And they alſo, if they abide not 
Hill in unbelief, ſhall be graffed in: for God, who cut 
them off, is able io graff them in again. For F thou 
wert cut out of the olive-tree, which is wild by nature, 
and wert grafted contrary to nature mto a good olive- 


tree; how much more ſhall theſe, which be the natu- 


ral branches, be graffed into their own olive-tree? 
Here the apoſtle riſes above all he has been ſay- 
ing, and entering into the depths of the counſels 
of God, he thus purſues his diſcourſe. For I 
could not, brethren, that ye HGould be ignorant of this 
myſtery ( Lf ye ſhould be wiſe in your own conceits ) 


tba blindneſs in part is happened to Jjrael, until the 


fulneſs of the Gentiles be come in. And fo all Iſrael 
ſhall be ſaved: as it is written, There ſhall come out of 
Sion the deliverer, and fhall turn away ungodlineſs 
from Facob. For this is my covenant unto them, when 


1 ſhall lake away their ſins, 


This paſſage of Iſaiah, which St. Paul cites 


here according to the _Septuagint, as was his 
cuſtom, 
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aches, cuſtom, becauſe that verſion was known over. all 

| the earth, is yet ſtronger in the original, and 
theſe taken in its full extent. For the prophet there 
ot be foretels, firſt. of all, the converſion of the Gen- 
en fo tiles, by theſe words: They /hall fear the name 0 Il. lix. 19. 
e St. the Lord from the weſt, and his glory from the riſing 
> will of the ſun. Then under the figure of a flood, 
r the Iſaiah ſees afar off the perſecutions that ſhall 
con- promote the growth of the church. Laſtly, 
2-bold the Holy Spirit informs him what ſhall become 
as -- of the Jews, and declares to him, that the Re- It. lix, 20, 21. 
good- deemer ſhall come out of Zion, and unto them that : 
thee turn from tranſgreſſion in Facob, As for me, this is 
le not my covenant with them, ſaith the Lord : my Spirit 
o cut that is upon thee, O prophet, and my words which 
" thou have put in thy mouth, ſhall not depart out of thy 
ature, mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy ſeed, nor out of 
olive. the mouth of thy ſced's ſeed, ſaub the Lord, from 
natu- henceforth, and for ever. 
tree? He ſhews us therefore clearly, that after the 
ſay⸗ converſion of the Gentiles, the Redeemer, whom 
nſels Zion had refuſed to know; and whom the chil- 
For I dren of Jacob had rejected, ſhall turn towards 
{ this them, ſhall blot out their tranſgreſſions, and re- 
ceits) ſtor e to them the underſtanding of the prophe- 
I the. cies, which they had ſo long loſt, that it may be 
Trae! handed down ſucceſſively to all after generations, 
ut of and be no more forgot. | 
lineſs Thus the Jews ſhall return one day, and they 
oben ſhall return, never more to go aſtray : but they 

| ſhall not return till - after ; the eaſt and the 

cites weſt, that is, the whole world, ſhall have been 

hig filled with the fear and knowledge of God. 


tom, 


* The 


* 
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The Holy Spirit diſcovers to St. Paul, that 


that happy return of the Jews ſhall be the effect 
of the love wherewith God loved their fathers. 
Wherefore he finiſhes thus his reaſoning : 4; 
concerning the Goſpel, ſays he, which we now 
preach to you, the Fews are enemies for your ſake : 
if God hath caſt them out, it was, O Gentiles, 
in order to call you : but as touching the elec Zion, 
whereby they were choſen from the time of the 


covenant ſworn to Abraham, they are beloved for 


the fathers ſakes. For the gifts and calling of Cd 
are without repentance. For as ye in times paſs have 
not believed God, yet have now obtained mercy 
through their unbelief, God having been pleaſed 
to chuſe you in their ſtead : even ſo have the 


Jeros alſo now not believed, that through your mercy 


they alſo may obtain mercy. For God path concluded 
them all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon 
all, and that all might know the need they have 
of his grace. O the depth of the riches both of the 
coiſdem and knowledge of God! how unſearchable are 


bis judgments, and his ways paſt finding ou! ! For who 


hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been 
bis counſellor? Or who hath given to him, and it ſhall 


bie recompenſed unto him again? For of him, and 


through him, and to him are all 2 lo whom be 
gory for ever. Amen. 


This is what St. Paul faith concerning hy 


election of the Jews, their fall, and return, and 
at length the converſion of the Gentiles, who 
are called to fill their room, and to bring them 
back at the end of time to the bleſſing promiſed 
to their fathers, that is, to the CHRIST, whom 
they Ive denied. That great apoſtle ſhews us 
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orace paſſing from one people to another, to 
keep all nations in fear of loſing it; and mani- 
ſeſts to us its invincible power, in that after 
having converted the idolaters, it referves, as 


its laſt work, the conviction of the Jewiſh hard- 


neſs of heart and perfidy. _ 
By this profound counſel of God the Jews 


ſtill ſubſiſt amongſt the nations, where they are 
ſcattered and captive : but they ſubſiſt with the 


badge of their reprobation, being fallen viſibly, 
through their infidelity, from the promiſes 
made to their fathers, baniſhed the promiſed 
land, not even having any land to cultivate, 


ſlaves wherever they are, without honour, with- 


out liberty, without the leaſt form of a peo- 
ie. -: | 


Into this ſtate they fell eight and thirty years 


after they crucified JESsus CHRIST, and after 


ſpending in the perſecution of his diſciples the 


time that had been allowed them to repent. But 


while the ancient people are caſt out for their 


unbelief, the new people are every day increaſing 
among the Gentiles ; the covenant formerly 
made with Abraham 1s extended according to 
the promiſe, to all the nations of the world, 
who had forgot God: the Chriſtian church 
calls all men to her, and calm during many ages, 
amidſt unheard-of perſecutions, ſhe ſhews them, 


that they are by no means to expect their felicity 


upon earth. 1 
This, SIR, was the worthieſt fruit of the 


knowledge of God, and the effect of that great 
bleſſing, which the world was to expect in Jesvs. 


CHRIST. It continued daily to diffuſe itſelt © 5:9 
| 5 | facuily 
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. to family, and from people to people: 
men opened their eyes more and more to a 
ſight of the blindneſs, whereinto idolatry had 


' plunged them; and ſpite of all the Roman 


| John viii. 28. 


Rom. 1. 8. 


power, the Chriſtians, without revolt, without 
raiſing any diſturbance, and only by ſuffering all 
manner of inhumanities, were ſeen to change 
the face of the world, and extend themſelves 
all over the globe. 

The ſurpriſing ſuddenneſs, with which this 
great change was brought about, is a viſible mi- 
racle. JESsus CHRISTH had foretold, that his 
Goſpel ſhould ſoon be preached throughout all 
the earth : that wonder was to happen immedi- 
ately after his death; and he had fad, that when 
he ſhould be lifted up from the earth, that i is, when 
he ſhould be nailed to the croſs, he would draw 


all men unto him, His apoſtles had not yet 


finiſhed their courſe, when St. Paul already 
told the Romans, 7. hat their faith was ſpoken of 
throughout the whole world, He ſaid to the Co- 


Col. i. 5,6, 23. loſſians, that the Goſpel was heard by every crea- 


Greg. Naz, 
Qrat, 25. 


ture under heaven; that it was preached, that it 
brought forth fruit, that it was propagating in all 
the world, An allowed tradition informs us, 
that St. Thomas carried it to the Indies, and 
the reſt into other diſtant countries. But we 
have no need of hiſtory to confirm this truth: 
the effect itſelf ſpeaks, and we ſufficiently ſee, 


Voith how great reaſon St. Paul applies to the 


apoſtles, that paſſage of the Pſalmiſt, Their ſound 
went into all the earth, and their words unto ihe 
end of the world. Under their diſciples, there 


Was hardly any country ſo remote, or ſo un- 
4 | | Known, 
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known, where the Goſpel had not penetrated. 
An hundred years after Jesus CHRISTH, St. Juſtin Juſt: Ap. 2. & 
reckoned already among the faithful a great ma- adv. Tryph. 
ny ſavage nations, and even thoſe vagabond 

people that wandered up and down in chariots, 

without having any fixed abode, It was by no 

means a vain exaggeration z but a certain and 
notorious fac, which he advanced in preſence 

of the emperors, and in the face of all the 

world. St, Ireneus comes a little after, and then 1 23 
we ſee the number of churches ieren Their 5 
unity was admirable; what was believed in the 

Gauls, in the Spains, in Germany, was believed 

in Egypt, and in the Eaſt; and as © there was Ibid. 

« but one ſun in the whole world, the ſame 

light of truth ſhone in the whole church from 

« One end of the earth to the other.” 

If we advance but a little farther, we ſhall 

be aſtoniſhed at the progreſs we . In the 


middle of the third century, Tertullian and Tertull. adv. 


Origen ſhew in the church whole nations, who, Jud. Apolog. 
37. Orig. T. 


a little before, were not admitted within its28. in Mat. 
Pale. Thoſe whom Origen excepted, who w rereHom. * 1 
the moſt remote of the known world, are ad- lib. i. — 
mitted a little after by Arnobius, What could 
the world have ſeen, that it ſhould ſurrender fo 
readily to Jesvs CHRISTH ? If it aw miracles, 
God had a viſible hand in the work ; and if it 
was poſſible that it had ſeen none, would it 
not be a new miracle” greater and more in- 
credible than thoſe which men will not believe, 
** to have converted the world without a mira- Aug. xxi. de 
« cle,” to have made ſo many of the ignorant. 73: 
enter into ſo high myſteries, to have inſpired 

4 ſo 
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found ſolitudes: 
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fo many of the 3 with an humble ſub⸗ 


miſſion, © and to have perſuaded e of 
* ſo many incredible things?“ 

But the miracle of miracles, if I may ſo 
ſpeak, is, that together with faith in the myſte- 
ries, the "moſt eminent virtues, and moſt pain- 
ful pra/tices, ſpread themſelves over all the 
earth. The diſciples of IE Sus CHRIST followed 
him in the moſt difficult paths, To endure all 
things for the truth was an uſual exerciſe among 


his children; and in order to imitate their Sa- 


viour, they embraced pains with greater ardour 
than others did pleaſures, *Tis impoſſible to 


enumerate the inſtances of the rich, that made 


themſelves poor to relieve the poor ; of the 
poor that preferred poverty to riches; of the 
virgins, that imitated upon earth the life of 
angels; or of the charitable paſtors, who made 
themſelves all things to all men, ever ready to 
beſtow upon their flocks not only their watch- 
ings and labours, but their very lives, What 
ſhall I ſay of the penitence and mortification ? 
Judges do not exerciſe juſtice more ſeverely on 
a criminal, than did penitent finners upon them- 
ſelves. Nay more, the innocent puniſhed in 
themſelves with an incredible rigour, that ſtron 


N we have to fin. The life of St. John 


aptiſt, which ſeemed fo ſurpriſing to the Jews, 


became common among the faithful ; the de- 


ſerts were peopled with his imitators, and there 
came to be ſo many anchorets, that the more 
perfect of them were obliged to ſeek more pro- 


world, 


ſo much did people fly the 
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world, : 


S teſtine diviſions, 
told by Jzsus CHRIST and his apoſtles came ne- 
cordingly to paſs, and the faith perſecuted by the 
emperors, ſuffered at the ſame ttme from the 

© heretics a more dangerous perſecution. But this 
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wm ſo much was reliſhed the contemplative 
ife. | | 

Such were the precious fruits, which the goſ- 
pe} was to bring forth, The church is no leſs 
rich in examples, than in precepts, and the holi- 
neſs of her doctrine appeared by its producing 
an infinite number of ſaints. God knowing that 
the ſtrongeſt virtues ſpring up amidſt ſufferings, 
founded her by martyrdom, and kept her three 
hundred years in that ſtate, without allowing her 


a fingle moment's reſpite. After he had ſnewn 


by ſo long experience, that he ſtood in no need 
of human help, or of earthly powers, to eſtabliſh 
his church, he called at length the emperors into 
her, and made the great Conſtantine a declared 


protector of Chriſtianity. From that time kings 


came into the church from every quarter, and all 


that was written in the prophecies concerning 


her future glory, was accompliſhed before the 


eyes of the whole earth. 


But if ſhe hath been invincible againſt all ef- 
forts from without, ſhe is no leſs ſo againſt in- 
Thoſe herefies ſo much fore- 


laſt never was more violent than at the time when 


that of the heathens was obſerved to ceaſe. Hell 


exerted then its utmoſt efforts. to deſtroy that 


church by her own hand, which the attacks of 


her declared enemies had ſerved but to confirm. 
Scarce had ſhe begun to breathe a little through 
he peace which Conſtantine afforded her, when 

Ti behold 
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behold Arius, that unhappy prieſt, ſtirs her up 
greater troubles than ſhe had ever met with, 
Conſtantius, the ſon of Conſtantine, ſeduced by 
the Arians, whoſe doctrine he eſpouſes, haraſſes 
the catholics through the whole earth, turning a 
new perſecutor of Chriſtianity, and fo much the 
more formidable, that under the name of I xEsus 
CHRIST he made war upon JEsus CHRIST him- 
ſelf. To crown her misfortunes, the church thus 


divided falls into the hands of Julian the apoſtate, 


who ſet every engine at work to deſtroy Chriſti- 
anity, and finds no means more effectual than the 
fomenting of the factions with which it was torn. 
After him comes a Valens, as much attached to 
the Arians as Conſtantius, but more violent. 
Other emperors protect other hereſies with a like 


fury. The church learns by ſo much experi- 


ence, that ſhe has no leſs to ſuffer under the 
Chriſtian, than ſhe had ſuffered under infidel 
emperors ; and that ſhe muſt ſhed of her blood 
to defend not only the whole body of her doc- 
trine, but even every particular article. And 
indeed there was not one that ſhe did not ſee 
attacked by her own children. A thouſand 
ſects, and hereſies coming forth from her own 
boſom, ſet themſelves up againſt her. But if 
ſhe ſaw them all ariſe according to the predicti- 
ons of Jzsus CHRIST, ſhe faw them all alſo fall 
according to his promiſes, though oftentimes 
ſupported by emperors and by kings, Her true 
children were known, as St. Paul ſays, by this 
trial ; the truth did but'gain new ſtrength when- 
ever it was contefted, and the church remained 
unſhaken, 
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WHILST I have endeavoured to ſhewVIIL. Patticu ; 
you uninterruptedly the progreſſion of the coun- — r ee 
ſels of God, in the perpetual duration of his ment of the 
people, I have been obliged to hurry over a- Jown, Gy rea 
bundance of facts which merit profound re- jesus 


flexion, Allow me therefore here to reſume Cnkisr. 


them, that you may not loſe things of ſo great 
conſequence, 5 1 
And in the firſt place, SIR, I muſt beg of 
ou to conſider with a more particular attention 
the fall of the Jews, whereof every circum- 
ſtance bears teſtimony to the Goſpel. Thoſe 
circumſtances are explained to us by infidel au- 
thors, by Jews, and by Heathens, who without 
perceiving the train of God's counſels, have 
related to us the important facts whereby he 


hath been pleaſed to declare it. 


We have Joſephus, a Jewiſh author, a moſt 
faithful hiſtorian, and very well acquainted wit 
the affairs of his nation, whoſe antiquities he has 
illuſtrated by an admirable work. He has writ- 
ten the laſt war wherein it periſhed, having been 
an eye-witneſs of the whole, and having himſelf 
ſerved his country in it with a conſiderable com- 
mann. ; | | 
The Jews furniſh us alſo with other very an- 
cient authors, whoſe teſtimonies you ſhall ſee; 
They have ancient commentaries upon the books 
of Scripture, and among others the Chaldaic 


paraphraſes, which they print with their bibles. 


They have their book, which they name Tal- 
mud, that is, doctrine, which they regard no 
leſs than the Scripture itſelf, It is a collection 
of tracts and ſentences of their doors ; and 

though 
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though the parts whereof that great work is 
compoſed be not all of equal antiquity, the lateſt 
authors quoted in it lived in the earlieſt ages of 
the church. There amidſt an infinity of im- 
pertinent fables, which are obſerved to take 
their riſe for the moſt part after the time of our 
Lord, we find ſome beautiful remains of the 
ancient traditions of the Jewiſh people, and 
proofs that might ſerve towards their con- 
viction. | | | 
And firſt, it is certain from the confeſſion of the 
Tews themſelves, that the divine vengeance did 
never more terribly, nor more 1 declare 
itſelf than in their laſt deſolation. 
It is an allowed tradition, atteſted in their Tal- 
mud, and confirmed by all their rabbins, that 
forty years before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
which comes pretty near to the time of the death 
of Jzsus CHRIST, ſtrange things were continual- 
ly ſeen in the temple. Daily did there appear 
new prodigies, inſomuch that a famous rabbin 
R. Johanam. cried out one day: © O temple, temple! what 
Son of Zacai-< js it that moves thee, and wherefore doſt thou 
expiat. „ make thyſelf i | 
What 1s more noted than that dreadful noiſe 
which was heard by the prieſts in the ſanctuary on 
the day of Pentecoſt, and that audible voice which 
iſſued forth from the innermoſt part of that ſa- 
cred place, Let us go hence, let us go hence? The 
holy angels, guardians of the temple, loudly de- 
clared, that they were forſaking it, becauſe God, 
| - who had there eſtabliſhed his n during ſo 
| many ages, had now given it up to reproba- 
1 tion. ; 
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Joſephus and Tacitus himſelf have both rela- er __ 
ted this prodigy. It was perceived only by e ITS 


viſtble to the eyes of all the people, and never 


out from the eaſt, a voice is gone out from the 


<« weſt, a voice is gone out from the four winds: 


<« a voice againſt Jeruſalem and againſt the tem- 


ple, a voice againſt bridegrooms and againſt 
. < brides, a voice againſt all the people.” From 


that time he ceaſed neither night nor day, cry- 
ing, Wo, wo to Feruſalem! He redoubled his cries 
on the feaſt days. No other word came there out 


of his mouth: thoſe who pitied him, thoſe who 
_ curſed him, thoſe who gave him the neceſſaries 
of life, could none of them ever get ought from 


him but that terrible ſentence, Wo to Feruſalem! 
He was ſeized, examined, and condemned by the 


magiſtrates to be whipped: at every queſtion, 
and every laſh, he anſwered, without ever once 


complaining, Wo to Feruſalem! Being diſmiſſed 
as a madman, he ran up and down the whole 
country, inceſſantly repeating his ſad prediction. 
Seven years did he continue to cry in this man- 
ner, without relaxation, yet without his voice 
being weakened. At the time of the laſt ſiege 


of Jeruſalem, he ſhut himſelf up in the city, pa- 


trolling indefatigably round the walls, and cryin 

with all his might, Wo to the temple! Mo to the 
catyl Mo to all the people! At laſt he added, Wo 
to myſelf! and at the ſame inſtant was carried off 
by ſtone ſhot from an engine, 


Would 


prieſts: but here is another prodigy, which Was lib. v. c. 13. 
1D. VII. 
5 bell. Jud. c. 12. 
had any other people ſeen the like. Four years 
before the war was declared, a country man,” 


fays Joſephus, © fell a crying, A voice is gone 


de 
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Would not one think, 81 R, that the divine 


vengeance had in a manner rendered itſelf viſible 
in this man, who ſubſiſted only to pronounce its 


decrees; that it had filled him with its power to 
make him equal the woes of the people by his 
cries; and that he was at laſt to periſh by an 
effect of that vengeance he had ſo long denoun- 


ced, in order to render it the more ſenſible and 


ſtriking, when he ſhould be not only the 9 
and witneſs, but even the victim of it. 

This prophet of the woes of Jeruſalem, was 
called IEsus. It ſeemed as if the name of I Esus, 
a name of ſalvation and peace, was to prove a 
fatal omen to the Jews, who had deſpiſed it in 
the perſon of our Saviour; and as thoſe un- 
grateful wretches had rejected a I Esus, who pro- 
claimed to them grace, mercy, and life, God ſent 


them another J ESsus, who had nothing to pro- 


claim to them but irremediable calamities, and 
the inevitable decree of their approaching ruin. 

Let us penetrate a little farther into the judg- 
ments of God, under the guidance of his Scrip- 
tures. Jeruſalem and 1ts temple were twice 
deſtroyed; once by Nebuchadnezzar, a ſecond 
time by Titus, But in each of theſe times the 
Juſtice of God declared itſelf by the ſame me- 
thods, though more plainly in the latter. 

The better to underſtand this order of the 
counſels of God, let us lay down before all things 
this truth ſo often eſtabliſhed in the ſacred pages; 
that one of the moſt terrible effects of the divine 


vengeance is, when in puniſhment of our paſt 
ſins, it gives us up to a reprobate ſenſe, ſo that 
we prove deaf to all its wiſe admonitions, blind 
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to the ways of ſalvation that are pointed out to 
us, ready to believe every thing that tends to 
undo us, provided only it flatter us, fool- hardy 
enough to attempt any thing, without meaſuring 


our ſtrength with that of the enemies we pro- 
vore. =: | 


Thus periſhed the firſt time Jeruſalem and 2 Chron. 
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her princes, under the hands of Nebuchadnez- vi. 13. 


zar king of Babylon. Feeble, and always beat 
by that victorious prince, they had often expe- 


rienced that they made but vain efforts againſt 


him, and had been obliged to ſwear fidelity to him. 
The prophet Jeremy declared to them on God's 
part, that God himſelf had delivered them up 
to that prince, and that there was no ſafety for 


them, but in ſubmitting to the yoke. He ſpake 


to Zedekiah king of Judah, and to all his peo- 


ple, ſaying, Bring your nechs under the yoke of the Jerem. xxvi, 


king of Babylon, and ſerve him and his people; and 


live. Why will ye die? wherefore ſhould this city 
be laid waſte? They did not give credit to. his 
word. Whilſt Nebuchadnezzar kept them cloſe- 
ly blocked up by the prodigious works, with 
which he had encompaſſed their city, they ſuf- 


fered themſelves to be deluded by their falſe _ 


prophets, who buoyed up their minds with 
imaginary victories, and told them in the name 


of God, although God had not ſent them, Jer. xxyili. 2, 


have broken the yoke of the king of Babylon. Within * 
two full years will I bring again into this place all 


the veſſels of the Lord's houſe, with all the captives 


of Judab. The people, ſeduced by theſe pro- 2 Kings, xx. 


miſes, endured famine and the hardeſt extremi- 


ties, and held out ſo long through their mad 


reſolution, 
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reſolution, that there was no more mercy for 

them. The city was overthrown, the temple 

was burned down, all was deſtroyed. ; | 

- By theſe ſigns the Jews knew that the hand of 

God was upon them. But that the divine ven- 

geance might be as manifeſt in the final deftruc- 

tion of Jeruſalem, as it had been in the firſt, 

: there appeared in both, the ſame ſeduction, the 

ſame temerity, and the fame hardneſs of heart. 

Although their rebellion had drawn the Ro- 

man arms upon them, and though they raſhly 

ſhook off a yoke under which the whole world 

had bended, Titus was very unwilling to de- 

ſtroy them: on the contrary, he cauſed ſeveral 

offers of pardon to be made thenr, not only in 

the beginning of the war, but even when they 

could no longer reaſonably hope to eſcape his 

hands. He had already raiſed about Jeruſalem 

a vaſt high wall, fortified with towers and re- 

doubts, as ſtrong as the city itſelf, when he ſent 

to them Joſephus their fellow-citizen, one of 

their captains, one of their prieſts, who had been 

taken in that war defending his country. What 

did he not ſay to move them? By how many 
forcible arguments did he invite them to return 
to their obedience? He ſhewed them Heaven 

and Earth, conſpired againſt them, their de- 

ſtruction inevitable in reſiſtance, and at the ſame 

time their ſafety in the clemency of Titus. 

Joſeph. vii. de Save, ſaid he, the holy city, fave yourſelves, 
bell. Jud. iv. ( ſave that temple the wonder of the world, 

c which the Romans reverence, and which Titus 
« is loth to deſtroy.” But how was it poſſible 

to fave people fo obſtinately reſolved to undo 
Obs themſelves? 
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themſelves ? Seduced by their falſe prophets, 
they hearkened not to thoſe wiſe and falutary 
overtures. They were reduced to the laſt ex- 


tremity; the famine killed more than the war, 


and mothers eat their own children. Titus, 
touched with their calamities, took the Gods to 
witneſs, that he was not the cauſe of their de- 


ſtruction. During theſe miſeries, they gave 
faith to the falſe predictions, which promiſed 


them the empire of the world. Nay more, 


when the city was taken, and already on fire in 


every quarter, thoſe infatuated people ſtill believed Joſeph. ibid. 
the fail: prophets, who aſſured them, that the*+ 


day of ſalvation was come, that ſo they might 
hold out to the laſt, and that there might be no 
more mercy for them. Accordingly every thing 
was maſlacred, the city was utterly demoliſhed, 
and except ſome remains of towers, which Titus 


left for a monument to poſterity, there remained 


not one ſtone upon another. | 

You ſee then, SIR, the ſame vengeance 
ſhewed upon Jeruſalem, that had before appear- 
ed under Zedekiah. Titus is no leſs ſent by 
God than Nebuchadnezzar ; the Jews periſh in 
the ſame manner. We ſee in Jeruſalem the ſame 
rebellion, the ſame famine, the ſame extremi- 
ties, the ſame ways of ſafety open, the ſame ſe- 
duction, the ſame hardneſs of heart, the ſame 
fatal fall ; and that every circumſtance might 
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exactly tally, the ſecond temple is burned under ibid. 9, _ 


Titus in the ſame month, and the ſame day of 
the month, that the firſt had been under Nebu- 


chadnezzar. 


There 
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ſoldiers, which ſhould have rather led 
lunder than conſume ſo much riches, 


flies to the place, and commands them 
and extinguiſh the ſpreading flame. 


ſtructure is reduced to aſhes. 


the blindneſs that was flagrant in 
time? 


Joſeph, lib. vi. was torn by three oppoſite factions. 
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Wa. hatred they all bore the Romans went even to 


There are however Gee very remarkable dif- 
ferences between the two overthrows of Jeruſa- 
lem and'the Jews, but all ſerve to ſhew in the 

laſt a juſtice more ſevere and more declared. 
Nebuchadnezzar cauſed the temple to be ſet 
on fire: Titus left no method untried for its 
preſervation, though his counſellors repreſented 
to him, that, ſo long as it ſtood, the Jews, who 
held their deſtiny inſeparable from it, would 
bid. never ceaſe to be rebels. But the fatal day was 
come; it was the tenth of Auguſt, which had 
already ſeen the temple of Solomon burned to 
the ground. Notwithſtanding the prohibitions 
of Titus before both Romans and Jews, and 
notwithſtanding the natural inclination of the 


them to 
a ſoldier 


Ibid. prompted, ſays Joſephus, by 4 divine impulſe, 
auuſes his companions to hold him up to a win- 
dow, till he ſets fire to that auguſt temple. Titus 


to haſte 
It ſeizes 


the whole in an inſtant, and that ſtupendous 


But if the obduracy of the Jews under Zede- 
kiah, was the moſt terrible effect and ſureſt ſign 
of the divine vengeance; what ſhall we ſay of 


Titus's 


In the firſt ruin of Jeruſalem, the Jews were at 
leaſt in good underſtanding amongſt themſelves; 


in the laſt, Jeruſalem beſieged by the Romans, 
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fury they were no leſs cruelly exaſperated againſt 
one another; the conflicts without coſt the Jews 
Jeſs blood than thoſe within, The next moment 
after ſuſtaining aſſaults from the foreign enemy, 
the citizens recommenced their inteſtine war; 
violence and robbery reigned through the whole 
city. When it was periſhing, when it was now 


but one great field covered with dead bodies, the 


heads of the factions diſputed the command in 
it. Was not this an image of hell, where the 


damned hate one another no leſs than they hate 


the devils their common enemies, and where 


every thing is full of pride, confuſion, and 


rage? 

Let us then confeſs. SIR, that the juſtice, 
which God executed upon the Jews by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, was but a ſhadow of eg whereof 
Titus was the miniſter. What city hath ever 
loſt eleven hundred thouſand men in ſeven months 
time, and that in one ſingle ſiege? So many Jews 
fell in the laſt ſiege of Jeruſalem. They had 
ſuffered nothing like it from the Chaldeans. 
Under them their captivity laſted but ſeventy 


years: theſe ſeventeen hundred years have they 


been ſlaves all over the world, nor do they yet 


find any mitigation of their ſlavery. 
We need no longer wonder if Titus, when re- 


turned victorious from the taking of Jeruſalem, 


would not receive the congratulatory compli- 


ments of the neighbouring nations, nor the 
crowns they ſent him in honour of Kis victory. 
So many memorable circumſtances, the wrath of 


God ſo expreſs, and his hand, which he yet ſaw 


before his eyes, kept him in a profound aſtoniſh- 
| ment: 
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ment: and it was this made him ſay what you 
have heard, that he was not the conqueror, but 
only the weak Inſtrument of the divine ven- 
-peance. _ 

He knew not the whole ſecret of 3 it; the hour 
was not yet come, when the emperors were to 


of the humiliation and perſecution of the church. 
Wherefore Titus, enlightened enough to know 
that Judea periſhed by a manifeſt effe& of the 


Juſtice of God, knew not the crime which God 


moſt heinous of all crimes, a crime till then un- 
heard of, namely, Deicide, which therefore gave 


ſeen no precedent. 

But if we open our eyes a lttle, and conſider 
the courſe of things, neither that crime of the 
Jews, nor its puniſhment, can remain hid from 

us. e 
| Let us conember only what Jzsus CHRIST 
Matt. xxiv. 1,had foretold them. He had foretold the utter 
Fs Mark iii. 2, ruin of Jeruſalem, and of the temple, There 
„ ſhall not be left, ſaith he, one ſtone upon another. 
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ful city ſhould be befi eged, and the dreadful 


circumvallation that was to encompaſs it: he 
had foretold that terrible famine, which was to 


falſe prophets, by whom they were to be ſedu- 
ced. He had warned the Jews, that the time 
of their calamity was at hand ; He had given 
certain figns, which were to mark the preciſe 
hour of it, He had laid open to them gg rs 
eries 


acknowledge IE Sus CHRIS H. This was the time 


had thought fit to puniſh ſo terribly. It was the 


occaſion to a vengeance, whereof the world had | 


Luke xxi. 5,6. He had foretold the manner, how that ungrate- 


devour its inhabitants ; nor had he forgot the 


Loan 


them a 


1 „ Lect 9 
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fries of crimes, which were to draw auch pu- 
niſhments upon them: In a word, he had traced . 
the whole hiſtory of the hege and deſolation of 
Jeruſalem. © 
And pleaſe; SR, to obſerve, that he ey 
theſe predictions towards the time 
of his paſſion, that ſo they might the better 
know the cauſe of all their miſeries. His paſ- 
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ſion drew nigh, when he ſaid to them: Behold IMat. xxiii. 


unto you prophets, and wiſe men, and ſcribes 3% Kc. 
and ſome of them ye ſhall kill and crucify \ and ſome 
of them ſhall ye ſeourge in your ſmagogies, and per- 


ſecute them from: city to city + 


upon you may 
come all the righteous blood ſhed 7 the earth, from 


the blood of righteous Mel mito the blood of Zacha- 


rias; ſon of Barachias, whom ye flew between the 


temple and the altar. #erily 7 hay unto you, all theſe | 
things foal come upon this generation. O Feruſa- 


lem, Feruſalem,. thou” that killeft the prophets, and 
ftoneſt' them | which are ſent unto thee, how often 
would I have-gathered thy children together, Even s 


à hen gathereth her chickens under her wings ;- and 


ye would not ! * Behold, your bouje” is left unto your 
deſolate. \ © 

Such is the hiſtory of the Jews! they per 
ſecuted their Meſſiah, both in wh on, and 


in that of his followers : they ſtirred up the 


whole world againſt his diſeiples, and allowed 
them no reſt in any city: they armed the Ro- 
mans and Emperors, againſt the infant church: 


they ſtoned St. Stephen, killed the two James's, 


whoſe ſanctity rendered them venerable even 

among them, ſlew St. Peter and St. Paul with 

the ſword, and * the hands of the Gentiles. 
X 


Twp 


7 * 
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They needs muſt- pes So much blood mingled 
with that of the prophets; whom they have 
maſſacred, cries to God for vengeance : Their 
houſes and their city ſhall be deſolate : Their deſola- 
lation ſhall be no leſs than their wickedneſs : 
oo. xxiv. J £svs CHRIST forewarris them of it. The time 
„ is at hand: This generation Hall not paſs till all 
theſe things be fulfilled; and again, This Lereration 
96 Hall net paſs till all theſe things be done; that 
zs, that the men then living. were to be witneſſes 
of them. 

But let us hear the ſeries of our Sanders 
predictions... As he made his entry into Jeruſa- 
lem ſome days before his death, touched with 
the calamities it was to bring upon that wretch- 

Joke xix. 42, ed City, he wept-over it: Ah! ſays he, unhap- 
py city, if thou haſt kno even theu at leaſt in 
this thy day, that 1s yet allowed thee to repent, 

the. things which belong unto thy peace I but now 
they are hid from. thine eyes, For the days fhall 
come upon thee, that thine enemies Jpall caſt a trench 
about thee, and compaſs thee round; aud keep thee in 
an every fide, and ſball lay thee even with the ground, 
and thy children within thee £ and they ſhall not leave 

- tn. thee one ftone upon another :' ba thou kneweſt 

not the time of thy viſitation. 

This was intimating clearly. enough both the 
| manner of the ſiege; and the final effects of the 
vengeance. But Jzsvs muſt not go to executi- 

on without denouncing to Jeruſalem, how dearly 
it ſhoald one day pay for the-unworthy treat- 
ment it was piving him. As he went to Caval- 

Luke xxii.z7, Ty, bearing his croſs upon his ſtoulders, there 
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then, which alſo bewailed and lamented him, But 
Feſus turning unio them, ſaid + Daughters of Feru- 
ſalem, weep not for nie, but 4weep for yourſives, and 
for your children; For behold, the days are coming, 
in which ihey ſhall ſay, Bleſſed are. the barren, and 
the wombs that never bare, aud the paps which never 
zave ſuck, Then fhall they begin to ſay to the moun- 
tains, fall vt us; and to the bills, cover us: For if 
they do theſe things in a green tree, what ſhall be 
none in the dry? Tf the innocent, if the juſt 
one ſuffer ſo rigorous a puniſfiment, what are 
the guilty to, expe? 
Did ever Jeremiah more bitterly lament the 
deſtruction of the Jews ? What ſtronger expreſ- 
ſions could the Saviour make wiſe of to paint to 
them their miſery and deſpair; and that dreadful 
Famine fatal to children, and fatal to mothers; 
who ſaw their breaſts" dried up,” who had no 
longer any thing but tears to give their chil- 
dren, and who eat the fruit of their wotribs ? 
Such are the predictions he made to all the tx; 


people. Thoſe "He made in particular fo his es memork- 


people. Thoſe Ne made in particular to His Woe 
diſciples deſetye ſtill greater attention. They orofrioracx- | 


are contained in that Jong anck admirable diſplained, and 


courſe, wherein he joins tofether che deſttucktj- ner iccom- 


; pliſtiment e- 


dn of Jeruſalem and that of the world: vinced from 
This conntxion is not without myſtery, the ; dehittory. 


non. of which „ 
= e IN bleſfed city, which the Lord 
had choſen, ' iv long as it cofltinued in the cove- 
nant, and in tHe Faint of the promiſes; was a 
type of the church, arid figure of heaven; where 
God manifeſts hiniſelf to his children. For this 
teaſon do we frequently ſee the prophets join in 
| | "= M2 the 


— 


| Mi ark xiii. 
Luke xxi. 38 hen they were admiring i its ſtones, 1ts regularity, . 
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the progreſs of the fame diſcourſe, what con- 
c2rns Jeruſalem, with what concerns the church 
a id the celeſtial glory. This is one of the ſecrets 


of the prophecies, and one of the keys which 
open the meaning of them. But Jeruſalem, re- 


probate and ungrateful towards its Saviour, was 
to be the image of hell. Its perfidious inhabi- 
tants were to repreſent the damned; and the 
terrible Judgment which Ixsus Cunxlisr was to 
execute upon them, was a type of that, which he 
ſhall execute upon the whole world, when he 
ſhall come at the end of time in his glorious mas 
"- p19 judge the quick and the dead. It is a 

cuſtom in Scripture, . and one of the means it 
makes uſe op to imprint myſteries upon the 
mind, to interweave. for. our inſtruction the type 
with the truth. Thus our Lord hath interwoven 


the : hiſtory of Jeruſalem deſtroyed with that of 


the end of the world, as appears in the diſcourſe 


we are ſpeaking of. | 
Let us not however, i imagine that theſe — 


jects are ſo blended, that we cannot diſcern what 
belongs to either. Ixsus CHRIST hath diſtin- 


93 — them by. certain characters, which 


could eaſily ſpecify, were it a thing in queſtion. 
_ But tis cent for me to explain to you, what 


concerns the deſolation of Jeruſalem and the | 


Jews. 


Mat. zxiv. 1, When the apoſtles (at the time of the paſſion 


1 to oo) afſembled round their maſter, were ng 
8 im the temple, and the buildings about it; 


its beauty, its ſohdity; he ſaith unto them, ſeec ye 
lik en, e 1 Aa mot be left one 1 — 
poi: 


3447 


ußbon another that ſhall not be thrown ds wn, Aſto- 


niſhed at the ſaying, they aſk him the time when 
ſo terrible an event ſhould be? He, who had no 


mind to have them ſurpriſed in Jeruſalem, when 


it ſhould be ſacked (for he was willing that there 

ſhould be in the ſacking of that city an image of 

the final ſeparation of the gagd from the evil) 

began to relate to them all the calamities as wy 

were to happen one after another, 1 

Firſt, he ſhews them famines and peſtilences, Mat. xxiv. 6s 

and earthquakes i in divers places; and hiftory bears? 
teſtimony, that theſe things had never been more 


frequent, nor more remarkable, than they were 


in thoſe times, He- adds, that thete ſhould be 
through the whole world troubles, wars, and ru- Mark xi. 7. 


mou of wars, tbat nation ſhould 4 ſe a, einst nat ion, Ake xxi. 9 
2 


and that all the earth ſhould be in a ferment. 105 11. 
Could he better repreſent to us the laſt years of 
Nero, when the whole Roman empire, that is, 

the Whole world, ſo peaceful ever fince the vic- 
tory of Auguſtus, and under the power of the 
emperors, began to totter; and when the Gauls, 

the Spaniards, all the kingdoms, whereof the em- 
pire was compoſed, aroſe in commotion at once; 
when four emperors ſet themſelves upalmoſt at the 
ſame time againſt Nero, and againſt one another; 


when the Pretorian Cohorts, the armies of Syria, 


Germany, and all the reſtthat were ſpread both over 

eaſt and weſt, fell foul upon each other, and tra- 

verſed under the conduct of their emperors, from 

one end of the world to the other, in order to de- 

cide their quarrels by bloody battles? Theſe gre 

great evils, faith the Son of God;' but the end alp. xxiv. 6 


uot be Ca The Jews _ ſuffer like the reſt in 
X 3 that 
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Mat xiv.  7othat. general commotion of the world; but * 
ſhall came upon them ſoon after more peculiar 

Luke xxi. 9. calamities, and theſe Hall be 5 the beginning of 
their ſorrows. - ' 

Mat. xxiv. 9 He adds, that his . conftantly afflicted 

Mark vii. 9. from her firſt eſtabliſhment, ſhould; find perſe- 


m— cution kindled againſt her more violent than b 
ever, during thoſe times. You have ſeen that ip 

Nero, in his latter years, attempted the deſtruc- it 

tion of the Chriſtians, and cauſed St. Peter and pe 

St. Paul to be put to death. This perſecution by 

excited by the. jealouſy and violence of the 11 

Jews, haſtened their deſtruction, but did not "7 

yet aſcertain the preciſe time. of 

The coming of falſe CayrisTs and falſe pro- of 

phets ſeemed to be a nearer ſtep towards utter * 


ruin: for the uſual fate of thoſe, who refuſe to eg 

lend ear to the truth, is to be hurried on their na 
deſtruction by deluding prophets. J=sus ChRIST per 
| does not conceal from his apoſtles, that this miſ- int 
«ng xxiv. :1,fortune ſhould befal the Jews. Many falſe Pro- 
Mark xn. 22, Bes, ſoall riſe, and ſball deceive many. And again, 
. 'Berware of falſe CuRIS TS and of falſe prophets. my 
Luke xxi.8. Let it not be ſaid, that this was a thing eaſy 
a gueſſed at by one who knew the humour 

of the nation: for on the contrary I have ſhewed 

you, that the Jews, ſcandalized at their ſeducers, 

who had fo often cauſed their ruin, and eſpecially. 

in the time of Zedekiah, had ſo entirely loft 

conceit of them, that they would hearken to 

them no more, Upwards of five hundred years, 

paſſed without any falſe prophet appearing in 
Jeruſalem. But Hell which inſpires , them, 


rouſed itſelf at the coming of J ESUS CHRIST 3 a 
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and God, who checks deceiving ſpirits as he 
pleaſes, now gave them looſe reins, in order to 
ſend at the ſame time that punifhment to the 
Jews, and that trial to his faithful people. 
Never did there appear ſo many falſe praphets, 
as in the times that ſucceeded the death of 
our Lord; eſpeeially during the Jewiſh war, 
gy under the reign of Nero, who commenced 
Joſephus ſhews us an infinity of theſe im-Joſe;h. pa 
Fade who drew the 2 to the wilderneſs 10 fl ere 
by vain inchantments and magic arts, pro- 
miſing them a ſpeedy and miraculous deliverance. 
'Tis alſo for this reaſon that the deſert was ſpe- Mat. xxiv. 26. 
cified in the predictions of our Lord, as one 
of the places that ſnould hide thoſe falſe delive- 
rers, whom you have ſeen draw the people in the 
end into utter ruin. Vou may believe that the 
name of CHRIST, without which there was no 
perfect deliverance for the Jews, was inter woven 
in thoſe imaginary promiſes, and you will ſee in 
the ſequet reaſon to be convinced of it. N 
Judea was not the only province expoſed to 
thoſe deluſions. They were common in the 
whole empire. There is not any one time 
wherein hiſtory diſcovers to us a greater num 
ber of thoſe impoſtors, who pretend to foretel 
things to come, and deceive the people by their 
inchantments. A Simon Magus, an Elymas, 
ly loſt Han Apollonius Thyaneus, and an infinite number 
ten to of other ſorcerers mentioned both in facred and 
| years, profane hiſtory, aroſe during that age, in which 
ing in hell ſeemed to exert its laſt efforts to, ſupport its 
them, [tottering 'empire. | And therefore it is, that 
IRIST 3 tab Ch iar obſerves at this time, eſpecially © 
| and among 
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among the Jews, that prodigious number of 
falſe prophets. Whoever will narrowly conſider 
what he ſays, will ſee, that they were to mul- 
tiply both before and after the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, but chiefly about thoſe times; and 
that it ſhould be then that ſeduction, ſtrengthen· 
ed by falſe miracles and falſe doctrines, ſhould 
” Mat. xiv. 24. be * once fo ſubtle and fo powerful, that the 
Mark xiij. 22. very clect, if poſſible, ſhould be deceived by it. 

Il do not ſay, that at the end of the world 

: there is not alſo to happen ſomething of like 
8 nature, and even more dangerous; ſince we 
| have but juſt ſeen, that the tranſactions in Jeru- 
ſalem, are a manifeſt type of the latter times: 
but certain it is, that Jesvs CHR hath given 

us this ſeduction, às one of the ſenſible effects 
of the wrath of God upon the Jews, and as 
one of the ſigns of their deſtruction. The event 
has juſtified his prophecy: every thing is here 
atteſted by undeniable proofs. - We read the 

prediction of their errors in the Goſpel : we' ſee 

. the accompliſhment of it in their hiſtories, and 

3 particularly in chat of Joſephus. . - | 

After Jzsvs CugisT had — theſe age 
purſuant to the deſign he had to deliver his fol- 
lowers from the calamities wherewith Jeruſalem 
was threatened, he comes to the nearer hgne of 
the utter deſolation of that city. 

. God vouchſafes not always to his elect Gaich 
tokens. In thoſe terrible puniſhments which 
make his power to be felt by whole nations, he 
often ſmites the righteous with the guilty :: for 
he has better ways of diſtinguiſhing; them, than 

28. © Oit-thoſe that een, to our ſenſes. tow N 
rokes 
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ſtrokes that bruiſe the: chaff "I the good 


grain; gold is refined in the ſame fire wherein 
the chaff is conſumed; and under the fame: 
chaſtiſements, whereby the wicked are extermi- 
nated, the faithful receive new degrees of 
purity. But in the deſolation of Jeruſalem, that 
the image of the laſt judgment might be 


lat the the more expreſs, and the divine vengeance 

5 more remarkable u the unbelievers, he 
world would not that the Jews who had received the 
f like | Goſpel, ſhould be confounded with the reſt; and 
ce we  J=8vs ChRISTH gave his diſciples: certain ſigns 
Jeru- whereby they might know, when it ſhould be 
times: time to get out of that reprobate city. He 
given founded his Inſtructions, according to his cuſ- 
effects tom, upon the ancient prophecies, whereof he 
and as was tke interpreter, as well as the end; and re- 
2 event flecting on the paſſage, wherein the final ruin 
is here of Jeruſalem was fo clearly ſhewn to Daniel, he 
ad the laid, When ye ſaall fee the abomination of deſalationMcu. xxiv. 15. 
we ſee ſpoken of bs Daniel the prophet, ſtand in the 22 Dan Mark xiii. 14. 
s, and place (whoſo readeth let him underſtand). or as Sry. 6 
by 3 Mark hath it, in the place where it ought not 
things; then let them that be in Judea flee to the moun- 
ais fol- tains. St. Luke relates the ſame thing in other 
-ufalem ' words: -H/hen ye ſhall ſee Feruſalem compaſſed with Luke xxi. 20, 
igns of i& armies, then know, that the dęſolation thereof is**: 

verge, nigh : then let them, which are in Juden, fee. z0the 
ct ſuch mountains. 
which One Enangul;ft er another, a} by com- 
ons, he | paring theſe paſſages together, it is eaſy. to un- 
ty ©: for derſtand, that that abomination foretold by 
n, than Daniel, is the ſame thing with the armies en- 
je fame i compaſſing Jeruſalem. The Holy fathers: have ong Tr. 23. 


ſtrokes 1 ſoin Mat. Aug. 
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> underftood it, and reaſon convinces us that it 
is ſo. The Word abomination, in facred ſtyle, 


ſignifies idol: and who does not know that the 


Roman armies bore in their enfigns the images 
af their Gods, and of their Ceſars, who were 
more reverenced than all their Gods together. 


Theſe enfigns were to the ſoldiers an object of 
worſhip; and becauſe idols, according to the 
commands of God, were never to appear in 


the Holy Land, the Roman enfigns were baniſh- 
ed from it. And therefore we find in hiſtory, 
that ſo lang as the Romans retained: any degree 


of regard for the Jews, they never diſplayed 


their banners in] It was on this account, 
that Vitellius, when he paſſed into that pro- 
vince in order to carry the war into Arabia, 
cauſed his troops to march without enſigns; the 
Jewiſh religion was ſtill had in reverence, and 
even the enemies of the Jews would by no 
means force that people to ſuffer things ſo con- 
trary to their law. But in the time of the laſt 
Jewiſh war, we may well believe that the Ro- 

mans did not ſpare a people, whom they were re- 


ſolved to extirpate. Accordingly, when Jeru- 


ſalem was beſieged, it was encompaſſed. with as 


many idols as there were imperial enſigns; and 


the abomination never appeared ſo much where. 
it ought uot, that is, in the Haly Land, and round 
about the temple. 


Is this then, will it be faid, that great en 


which Ixsus ChRIST was to give? Was it time 
to fly, when Titus beſieged Jerufalem, and ſa 
cloſely blocked. up its avenues, that there was no 


more any * of eſcaping ? Here lies the 


wonder 
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wonder of the prophecy. Jeruſalem. was twice 

beſieged in thoſe days: the firſt time by Ceſtius, Joſeph. ii. de 
governor of Syria, in the 68th year of our Lord gy" 114 * | 
the ſecond, by Titus, four years after, that is, inyi” vis. 
the year 72. In the laſt ſiege there was no poſſi- | 
bility of fleeing; Titus waged the war too hotly . 
for that: he ſurpriſed the Whole nation aſſembled 

in Jeruſalem, at the feaſt of the paſſover, with- 

out ſuffering a ſoul to eſcape; and that dreadful + 


circumvallation which he drew round the city, 


left no more any hope to its inhabitants. But joſeph. lib. i. 


there was nothing like this in the fiege of Ceſ. s. 23, 24. 


tius; he lay encamped 50 furlongs, that is, fix 


miles from Jeruſalem. - His army was ſpread all 
around, but without making any intrenchments; 
and he conducted the war ſo negligently, that he 
miſſed the opportunity of taking the city, when 
terror, ſedition, and even intelligence opened the 


gates to him. At this juncture, ſo far was a re- 


treat from being impracticable, that hiſtory ex- joſeph. ibid. 


preſsly notes, that many Jews did retire. It was 


then therefore they ſhould have gone out; and 
this was the fignal the Son of God gave to his 


followers. So likewiſe did he moſt plainly diſ- 


tinguiſh the two ſieges: the one, wherein ihe city Luke xix. 43. 
ſhould be compaſſed round with trenches and towers; 


then there ſhould be nothing but death for all 


who were ſhut up in it: the other, wherein it 

ſhould be only compaſſed with armies, and rather Luke xxi. 20, 
inveſted than beſieged in form; then was it, 1 | 
were to flee to the mountains, 

The Chriſtians obeyed their Maſter s voice. wy 
Though there were thouſands in Jeruſalem and Euſeb. in. Hiſt. 
J ier we read, neither in ſoſephus, nor in aer 5 Epiph. 


Er. vii. Na- 
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zany * de of the other hiſtories, that there was one found 
LY in the city, when it was taken. On the contrary, 
| it is certain, from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and all the 
monuments of our forefathers, that they retreat- 
_ ed to the little city Pella, in a mountainous coun. | 
, not far from the wilderneſs, on the confines | 
of Judea and Arabia. 4 
From this we may be ſenſible, d. 0 Precikely 
they had been warned ; nor 1s there any thing | 
more remarkable than that ſeparation of the 
unbelieving Jews from the Jews converted to 


Chriſtianity : the former having ſtayed in Jeru- 1 
ſalem, there to undergo the- puniſhment of their t 
infidelity; and the latter having retreated, as f 
did Lot out of Sodom, into a little city, where 21 
they beheld with trembling the effects of the di- 
vine vengeance, from which God had been } 
pleaſed to ſecure them. 2 
Beſides the predictions of I 20 Cuxler, t 
there were predictions of many of his difeiples; e 
among others, thoſe of St. Peter and St. Paul. £ 
As thoſe two faithful witneſſes of Jesus CurisT P 
riſen were dragged to execution, they denounced t] 
to the Jews, who were delivering them to the C 
| Gentiles, their approaching ruin. They told n 
Lac. div. Int.them, © That Jeruſalem was going to be ſt 


lib. w. c. 21. © utterly deſtroyed; that they ſhould periſh il] 
* by hunger and deſpair that they ſhould” be ti 


40 for ever baniſhed from the land of their fa- tc 
* thers, and ſent into captivity throughout the ſu 
0 whole earth; that the time was not far fl 


off when all thoſe evils ſhould befal them, for ev 
« —— inſulted with ſuch cruel mockings, the pi 


8 well · beloved Son of God, who had declared 
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the apoſtles, which was to be followed with ſo 
| ſpeedy an accompliſhment, St. Peter had made 


Phlegon, an heathen author, whoſe teſtimony Phleg. Ib. 13 
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t himſelf to them by ſo many miracles.” Pious 
antiquity hath preſerved to us this prediction of 


many others, whether by a particular inſpirati⸗- 2 
on, or in explaining his Maſter's words; and 
Origen produces, has recorded, that every thing” | * — 
that apoſtle had foretold, was punctually accom- 2. cn. Cell 
5 on „ | 
Thus nothing befals the Jews, that hath not 
been propheſied to them. The cauſe of their 
miſery is clearly pointed out to us in the mock 
they made of Jesus CHRIST and his diſciples, 
The time of Grace was paſt, and their deſtruc- 
tion was inevitable. ogy 
In vain then, SIR, did Titus deſire to fave 
Jeruſalem and the temple. . Their ſentence was 
gone forth from above, there was not one ſtone 
to be left upon another. But if one Roman 
emperor yainly attempted to prevent the demoli- 
tion of the temple, ſtill more vainly did another 
Roman emperor attempt to rebuild it. Julian 
the apoſtate, having declared war againſt Jzsvs 
CnRisr, thought himſelf able to bring to 
nought his predictions. In the defign he had to 
ſtir up on all ſides enemies to the Chriſtians, he 
ſtooped ſo low as to court the Jews, who were 
the off-ſcourings of the earth. He excited them 
to rebuild their temple; he gave them immenſe 
ſums, and ſtrengthened their hands with the 
whole power of the empire. But mark the 
event, and ſee how God confoundeth haughty 
princes. The holy fathers, and ecclefiaſtical 
Se ate -- --hiftof1ans 
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hiſtorians relate it with one accord, and juftiß 


their relation by the monuments that were {till 
remzining in their time. But it Was fit the 


thing ſhould be atteſted, by the heathens them: 


Amm. Marcel. ſelves. Ammianus Marcellinus, a Gentile by 


lib . XXil. ult. 


religion, and a zealous defender of Julian, hath 


narrated it in theſe terms : © Whilſt: A ipius, 


* affiſted by the governor of the province, for- 
< warded the work with all his might, terrible 


e globes of fire iſſued from the. foundations, 


<« which they had firſt rent by violent ſhocks ; 


„and the workmen, who often. attempted to 
e begin.the work anew,were at different times bur- 
& nedalive : the place became inacceſſible, and 
<« the enterpriſe fell to the ground.” 
Eccleſiaſtical writers, more exact in repreſent: 
ing ſo memorable an event, add fire from heaven 
to the fire of the earth. But in ſhort, the word 


om. is 10 Issue Chzusr Rood faſt, St. Join Chee 


tom cries. out, He built his church upon 4 
<« rock, nothing hath been able to overthrow it! 
« He overthtę the temple, nothing hath been 
« ble 70 bud itz none can pull down, what 


God raiſeth up; none can raiſe up, what God 


„ö gonn.,”-::..:;- Z 
Let us talk no more of Jerufalem; hör of the 


1 temple; but let us caſt our eyes on the people 


are vaniſhed away: every thing is overthrowt1 iti 
are ve hs 


themſelves, formerly the living tetfiple of the 


God of Hoſts, and now the object of his hatred, 
The Jews are more. demoliſhed than their tem- 


ple or city. The ſpirit of truth is no longer a- 
mong them: prophecy. 18 extinguiſhed in them: 


the promiſes, on which they built their Hopes, 
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denten the ſon of a ſtar, called 


could not now be far off. The Jews revolted, 12. W 
through the whole Roman empire; r 


conduct of Barchochebas, who promiſed them 8 = 
the empire of the world. Hadrian killed fix i 
hundred thouſand of them: the yoke of theſe — 
unhappy wretches grew heavier, and they were | 


Who | 1 


baniſhed Judea for ever, 
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this be ler 5 and there is not left one fone upon 
dnother. 

And obſerve to what pitch of error they are 
delivered up. Jxsus CHRIS had ſaid to them: 
am come in my Father's name, and ye receive me john v. 43. 
not: 1f another ſhall come in his own name, him ye 


2 CITY 
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art — — — — 5 * 


tion has reigned ſo powerfully among them, that 
they are l ready every moment to be carried 
It was 'not enough that the falſe 
prophets had betrayed: Jeruſalem into the hands 
of Titus; the Jews were not yet baniſhed Judea, 
and the attachment they had to Jeruſalem had 
induced many of them to chuſe their abode a- 
mong its ruins; when behold a falſe Chriſt, who 
comes to compleat their deſtruction, F ifty 
years after Jeruſalem was taken, in the century 
of the death of our Lord, the infambus Barcho- 
chebas, a robber, a miſcreait. becauſe. his name 
imfelf the ſtar 

Jacob foretold in the book of bers and Numb. xxiv. 
gave himſelf out for the Chriſt. manga 
of the greateſt authority of all cee an 2 
after his example, all thoſe, whom the Jews cal-Talm. Hier. 
led their wiſe men, entered into Ys with- oo ma 
out the impoſtor giving them — 
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Who does not fog that the ſpirit of ſeduction 
2 Theſf. ii. 10, had got poſſeſſion of their hearts? They received 
1 not the love of the truth, that they might. Je ſaci. 
Eo And for this cauſe God ſont them ftrong deluſion, that 
they ſhould believe a hye. There is no impoſture 

groſs, but it ſeduces them. In our days, an 

impoſtor called himſelf the Chrift in the eaſt: 
all the Jews began to flock. about him: ve have 
ſeen them in Italy, in Holland, in Germany, and 

at Metz, preparing to ſell and leave all to follow 
bim. They were now big with the thoughts of 
being preſently maſters of the world, bw lo! 

they , underſtood that. their. Chriſt "+; turned 
Turk, and forſaken the law of Moſes. | 
We need not be; aſtoniſhed, that they have 
fallen into ſuch ſtrayings, nor that the ſtorm 

2209 them, when. they. quitted their £ourſe, 
That . courſe was marked out to them in their 
prophecies, particularly in thoſe, which ſpecified 

the time of the "F< They let flip. thoſe 
precious moments without improving them: 
VhBherefore we ſee. them afterwards given up to 
A deluſion, and they no ae know which way 

i 
X. Allow me yet 8 moment to recount to you 
The ſeries ofthe ſeries of their errors, and all the ſteps they 
i 2 b _ de have taken -to fink themſelves into the abyſs. 
way mey ex- The paths wherein people go aftray j join always 
1 as gh road; and by conſidering where the 
WRT” ſtraying began, people walk E ſecurely in 
| the right way. 

We = 4 ſeen, SIR, that two prophecies 

pointed out the time of Cuklsr to the Jews; 
that of Jacob, and that of Daniel. They ee 
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fixed the downfal of the kingdom of Judah at 
the time the CyrIsT ſhould come. But Daniel 
ſhewed that the total deſtruction of that king- - | 


dom was to be the conſequence of the death of 


Cunlsr: and Jacob told plainly, that, in the 
decline of the kingdom of Judah, the CurisT, 


who ſhould then come, ſhould be the expeFation. 


of the people; that is, that he ſhould be their de- 


liverer, and that he ſhould make to himſelf a 


new kingdom, not of one nation only, but of 
all the nations of the world. The words of the 


prophecy can have no other meaning, and it was 
the allowed tradition of the J eus, that they 
were thus to be underſtood. 


Hence that opinion, which prevailed among Gem. Sanhed. 
ü Rabbins, and which is ſtill to bec. ii. 


ſeen in their Talmud, that at the time the 
CurisrT ſhould come, there ſhould be no more 


magiſtracy : ſo that there was nothing of greater. 
importance towards aſcertaining the time of their 
Meſſiah, than to obſerve, when they ſhould fall 


into that unhappy ſtate. 
Indeed, they had begun wall and had they 


not had their minds poſſeſſed with the n= . 


grandeur which they wanted to find in the Me 
ſiah, in order to ſhare it under his empire, they 


could not poſſibly have miſtaken Jesvs CHRIST. 


The foundation they had laid was certain: 


for ſo ſoon as the 1 of the firſt Herod, and 


the alteration of the Jewiſh commonwealth, 
which happened in his time, had pointed out to 


them the moment of the decay marked in the 
Ferber, 3 made * doubt but the CRIISr 
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Was coming, and that they ſhould ſee that new 
kingdom wherein all nations were to be united, 
Talm. Hier- One thing they obſerved was, that the power 
lol. Tr. San- of life and death was taken from them. This 
3 was a great change; as that privilege had ever 
been preſerved to them until then, to whatever 
dominion they were ſubject; and even in Baby- 
Jon during their captivity. The hiſtory of Su- 
fanna makes it ſufficiently evident, and it was a 
Ez. vii. 25, conſtant tradition amongſt them. The kings of 
„. Perſia, who reſtored them, allowed them that 
power by an expreſs decree, of which we have. 
taken notice in its place: and we have alſo ſeen, 
that the firſt Seleucidæ had rather augmented 
* than reſtrained their privileges. I need not here 
| | ſpeak again of the reign of the Maceabees, 
wherein they were not only made free, but pow- 
erful and formidable to their enemies. Pompey, 
who weakened them in the manner we beheld, 
contented with the tribute he impoſed upon 
them, and with putting them in a ſtate of being 
at the Roman people's diſpoſal, left them their 
prince with full juriſdiction. Tis well known, 
that the Romans dealt thus by them, and never 
meddled with the. civil government of the 
countries, to which they left their natural ſo⸗ 
vereigns. 

In ſhort, the Jews are agreed that they loſt 
that power of life and death, only forty years 
before the deſolation of the ſecond 4 4 and 
it cannot be doubted, but it was the firſt Herod 
| who began to give this wound to their liberty, 
Joleph. Ant. For fince, in order to. revenge himſelf on the 


xi. 17, Sanhedrim, * he had been obliged perſonally 
i 


* 
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to appear before he was king; and afterwards, 
in order to ingroſs the whole authority, he had 
attacked that aſſembly, which was, in a manner, 


the ſenate founded by Moſes, and the perpetual 


council of the nation, wherein the ſupreme ju- 
riſdiction was exerciſed; by degrees that great 
body loſt its power, and had very little of it 
remaining, when Jzsvs CHR1sT came into the 
world. Things grew worſe and worſe under 
Herod's children, when the kingdom of Arche- 
laus, whereof Jeruſalem was the capital, being 
reduced into a Roman. province, was governed, 


by prefects, whom the emperors ſent thither: 


In this unhappy ſtate, the Jews ſo little claimed 


the power of life and death, that in order to 
put to death JEsus CyrisT, whom they wanted 


at any rate to deſtroy, they were fain to have 


recourſe to Pilate z and that weak governor 


having told them, that they might judge him 
theme 


323 


ves, they anſwered with one voice; I 75Jobn vill. 31. 
nat lawful for us to. put any man to death, And Acts xi. 1 25 


ſa it was by the hands of Herod, that they flewaii. xxiv. 


St. James the brother of St. John, and put St. 


Peter in priſon. When they had reſolved the 
death of St. Paul, they delivered hini into the 


hands of the Romans, as they had done Ixsus 
Cnkisr; and the ſacrilegious vow of their en- 


thuſiaſtical bigots, who ſwore neither to eat nor 
drink until they had killed that holy apoſtle; 


ſufficiently evinces, that they thought themſelves 
deprived of the power of putting him to death 


judicially. But if they ſtoned St. Stephen, it Acts vii. 37. 
was tumultuouſly, and through an effect of thoſes* - 
ſeditious. tranſports, which tie Romans had not. 
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always power to reſtrain, in thoſe, who then 
ſtyled themſelves the Zealots. It is therefore 
to be held certain, as well from thoſe hiſtories, 
as from the conſent of the Jews, and the ſtate 
of their affairs, that towards the times of our 


Lord, and eſpecially in thoſe, wherein he began 
to exerciſe his miniſtry; they entirely loſt all 


temporal authority; They could not behold 


that loſs, without calling to mind the ancient 


oracle of Jacob, which foretold them, that againſt - 


the time of the Meſſiah, there ſhould be no 


more among them either power, authority, or 


Fract. vor. magiſtracy. One of their moſt ancient authors 


magna Gen. remarks it, and he is in the right to own, that 


Ne "the ſceptre was no more in Judah, nor the au- 


thority in the princes of the people, ſince the 


public power was taken from them, and, the San- 


hedrim being degraded, the members of that 


venerable body were no longer conſidered as 


judges, but only as private doctors. Thus, ac- 


cording to theif own account, it was time that 


the CHRIST ſhould appear. As they ſaw this 
certain ſign of the approach of that new king, 


whoſe empire was to extend over all people, they 


believed that he was really about to make his ap- 
pearance. The rumour went abroad through 


all the country, and the whole Eaſt was perſua- 
ded it would not be long ere they faw come out 
of Judea, thoſe who ſhould reign over all the 


earth. | | 


guet. Veſpaſ, Tacitus and Suetonius relate this rumour as 
Tae. lib. V. raiĩſed upon a ſtanding opinion, and an ancient 


hiſt. c. 13. Jo- 


ſeph. de bell. oracle, found in the ſacred books of the Jewiſh 
Jud. vii. 12. people. Joſephus recites the prophecy in the 
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fame terms, and ſays, like them, that it was toExod, ſer. v. 


be found in the holy books. The authority of #4: 
_ theſe books, the predictions of which had _ been 


ſeen ſo viſibly accompliſhed upon ſo many occa- 


fions, was great in all the Eaſt: and the Jews 
more attentive. than others in obſerving con- 
| junctures, which were chiefly marked for their 
inſtruction, acknowledged the time of the Meſ- 
fiah, which Jacob had fixed in their decline. 
Thus the reflexions they made on their ſtate 


were juſt, and ſo far were they from miſtaking 
the times of the Chriſt, that they knew he was 
to come at the time he actually d. But, O the 


weakneſs of the human mind! O var ity, infalli- 
ble ſource of blindneſs! the humility of the 


Saviour hid from thoſe proud ſpirits, the true 
greatneſs they were to look for in their Meſſiah. 
They wanted to have him a king like unto the 
kings of the earth. Wherefore the flatterers of Epiph, lib, 1. 


Her. 20, 
Herpdian. 
magnificence of that prince, who, tyrant as he 


was, did nevertheleſs enrich Judea, ſaic he was 


himſelf that ſo. long. promiſed king. And this Mat. Kii. 16. 


it was that gave riſe to the ſe& of the Herodi- 9 = 2 5 


ans, ſo much ſpoke of in the Goſpel, and whom et vet. Schal. 


the heathens alſo knew, ſeeing Perſius and his Sat. v. 11, 180 
Joſeph de bell 


ſcholiaſt inform us, that even in Nero's time, the Jad l. x * 


birth of king Herod was celebrated by his fol- 


lowers with 1 ſame ſolemnity as the Sabbath 
Joſephus fell into a like error, This perſon, 


e inſtructed, as he ſays himſelf, in the Jewiſh 
* prophecies, as being a prieſt, and ſprung of 
e prieſtly race,” acknowledged indeed that the 
Nt px the e king promiſed * Jacob agreed 
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ch the times of Hlerell, wherein he is at o 


much pains to ſhew a manifeſt be 1 ng of * 
downfal of the Jews: but as he ſaw nothing 


his nation that Tulfilled the ambitious ideas it t Bad | 


conceived of its Chriſt, he drove the time of _ 
prophecy a little farther forward, and a 
it to Veſpaſian, affirmed, * that that oracle of 


Bell. Jud. 14. ce ſcripture figntfied that prince declared emperor 


Vil, IS» 


in Judea. ? 
Thus did he wreſt the holy Scripture to coun- 


tenance his blind flattery, which transferred to 


ſtrangers the hope of Jacob and Judah; which 
ſought in Veſpaſian the fon of Abraham and 
David; and aſcribed to an idolatrous prince the 


title of him, whoſe light was to bring the Gen- 


tiles out of idolatry, 


The juncture of time favoured him: but 
whilſt he aſcribed to Veſpaſian, what Jacob had 

ſaid of the Chrift, the bigots, that defended 
Jeruſalem, arr ated it to themſelves, It was 


on this only foundation, that they promiſed 


de bell. themſelves the empire of the world, as Joſephus 


erh. 
* lib. vii. relates; - they Were more reaſonable however 


than he, in that they did not at leaſt go out of 


the nation, to find the accompliſhment of the 
_ promiſes made to their fathers. 


How was it that they did not open their eyes 


to the rich fruit, which was from that time 


brought! forth among the Gentiles by the preach- 


ing of the Goſpel, and to that new empire 
wherein E reigned, wherein the true God 


triumphed over idolatry, wherein eternal life 
was proclaimed to ka nations? And was 


not the as als of the Ceſars itſelf but a vain 


pomp 


world. <4 By 


| : Jz8vs, who was declared. to them by ſo many | 


many miracles, thoſe blind people rejected him, 


crown their blind ambition. 


ſtances of the time, in ſpite of their blindnels, 
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pomp in compariſon of it? But this empire 
was not ſhewy enough in the eyes of the 


Hey throughly muſt we be diſabuſed of hu- 
man grandeur, in order to. khow JESUS CHRIST! 
The Jews knew the : the Jews ſaw nations 
called to the God of Abraham according to the 
oracle of Jacob, by Jesus CHRIST and his diſ- 
ciples, and yet for all that they miſtook that 


tokens. And although both in his lifetime, aud 
after his death he confirmed his miſfion by 1a 


becauſe he had nothing in him but ſolid great- 
neſs, void of all pageantry which ftrikes the 
ſenſes, and came rather to condemn than tq 


And yet forced by the juncture and circum- 
they ſeemed ſometimes to get free from their 


prejudices. Every thing was ſo diſpoſed at the |, 
time of our Lord's coming, for the manifeſta- 


tion of the Meſſiah, that they ſuſpected St. John Luke iii. 15. 
Baptiſt might poſſibhy be he. His auſtere, ex-John i. 19, 29, 


traordinary, aſtoniſhing manner of life ſtruck 
them: and in default of worldly grandeur, they 
ſeemed willing at firſt to content themſelves with 
the eminence of ſo ſurpriſing a deportment. 
The ſimple and ordinary life of JEsUus CHRIST, 
as it ſhocked that as groſs as proud generation, 
who could be catched only by the ſenſes, and 
who beſides were ſo far from a ſincere converſion, 
that they would admire nothing but what they 
looked upon as inimitable, In this manner St. 
ap . N John 
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John Baptiſt, whom they jadowd worthy: to be the o 
the CHRIST, was not believed when he pointed who r 
out the true CHRIST; and Jesvs CHRIST, | who CuRI 
was to be imitated when believed in, appeared W 
\ too humble to the Jews to be followed. | was n 
However, the impreſſion they had received, had f 
that the CHRIST was to appear at this time, was they | 
1 ſtrong, that it remained nigh a .century a- of th 
mongſt them. They thought that the accom- into t 

pliſhment of the: prophecies might have a certain there 
extent, and was not always confined to one pre- and J 
ciſe point of a period; inſomuch that for near an know! 
hundred years there was nothing to be heard of anity. 
2 among them but falſe Chriſts, who got them- terly 
ſelves followed, and falſe prophets, who pre- had a 
elaimed them. Former ages had ſeen nothing an's ti 
like this, nor did the Jews offer to proſtitute the they 
name of CaisT, either when Judas Maccabeuy Meſſi: 
gained fo ma victories over their tyrant, or yet m 
— his . Simon freed them from the the pr 

yoke of the Gentiles, or when the firſt Hyrcanus him. 
| made ſo many conqueſts. | The times and other time, 
marks did not agree; nor was there, till the age trine « 
of JEsus CHRIST, the leaſt talk of all thoſe ſaid, 
Mefftahs. The Samaritans, who read in the * out 
Pentateuch the prophecy of Jacob, made Chriſts & ſelf 
to themſelves, as well as the Jews, and a little % poo 
after Jzsvs CHRIST they acknowledged their Suc 
Orig. Trad. Doſitheus. Simon Magus, of the fame country, ground 
e. 16, cone; Doaſted alſo that he was the Son of God, and that th 
Cel. Iren. i.20, Menander, his diſciple, ſtyled himſelf the Savi- had re 
In Jzsvs CHRIS T's life- tent p 
time, the Samaritan woman had believed that were v 
ope © 


the Meſſiah was 5 aboul lo come ; ſo undoubted was 


| 

| 

| j ch 8 our of the world. 
the 
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the opinion in the nation, and among all thoſe 


who read the ancient oracle of Jacob, that the 


CHRIS was to appear in thoſe days. 
When the time was ſo far paſt, that there 
was no longer any thing to expect, and the Jews 
had found by experience, that all the Meſſiahs 
they had followed, far from delivering them out 
of their calamities, had only ſunk them deeper 


into them; then were they a long time without 


there appearing any new Meſſiahs among them, 
and Barchochebas was the laſt whom they ac- 
knowledged as ſuch in thoſe firſt ages of Chriſti- 


anity. But the old impreffion could not be ut- 
terly erazed. Inſtead of believing that CHRIST 


had appeared, as they had done even in Hadri- 


an's time; under the Antonines his ſucceſſors, 


they took it into their heads to ſay, that their 


Meftiah was in the world, ren he did not 


yet make his appearance, becauſe he waited for 
the prophet Elias, who was to come to anoint 


59 


him. Such language was common in St. Juſtin's Juſtin. adv. 


time, and we find alſo in their Talmud the doc- e 


trine of one of their moſt ancient maſters, who Levi. Gem. 


ſaid, “ that the ChRISsT was come, as pointed San. xi. 


* out in the prophecies, but that he kept him- 


« ſelf concealed ſomewhere at Rome among the 


poor mendicants.” | | | 
Such a wild conceit could not gain much 


ground; and the Jews, forced at laſt to confeſs 


that the Meſſiah was not come in the time they 
had reaſon to expect him according to their an- 
cient prophecies, fell into another abyſs. ' They 
were within a ſmall matter of renouncing the 


time 


Rope of their Meſhah, who had not kept his 


—_ 4 
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time; and many followed a famous rabbi, ho, % 
- wards are ſtill to be found preſerved in the Tal hou 
R. Hillel. bid. mud. This man ſeeing the term ſo far pa, I Sho 
If: Abran. de concluded that © the Iſraelites had no more am ere 
1 Meſſiah to expect, becauſe he had been give duce 
cc them in the perſon of king Hezekiah.” of t 
Indeed, this opinion, far from prevailing » W forn 
mong the Jews, was deteſted by them. But aj T 
hey no longer know .any thing about the time brat- 
fignified in the prophecies, and are at a lob to th 
which way to: get out of this labyrinth, they hau ancic 
made an article of faith of that expreſſion, which coul 
Gem. San. e. we read in the Talmud, © All the terms tha the 
X. Moſes Mai-*< were fixed for the coming of the Meſhah, an prop 
4 mon. in Epit. c aſt; 75 and have pronounced with One conſent, deny 


alm. If. A- WELL . 
ny de cap. wn Curſed be they who ſhall compute the times not f 


dei. * of the Meſſiah: as we behald in a ſtorm and 
ll. which has driven the ſhip too far off its courl BI ++ at 
. the deſpairing pilot quit his reckoning, and g again 

where chance carries him. ha ion 3 

From that time, their whole ſtudy hath bee comir 

to elude the prophecies, in which the time al 490 

the CuRISH was pointed out: they did not can taxer- 

if they overthrew all the traditions of their fi the er 

thers, provided they could but deprive the Chriſſi was a! 

tians of thoſe admirable prophecies; nay, the that t 

have gone ſo far as to affirm, that that of Jaco of th; 

did not relate to the CHRIST. 1 - . atter 

| Gem. Tr.San- But their own ancient books give them the ya amonę 
hed. c. xi. That prophecy is underſtood of the Meſſiah i phet, 

— 1 the Talmud, and the manner, in which we. en CHRIS 
nan. & Hiero-plain it, is to þe found in their paraphraſes, tral book 

ſol. v. Polyg. 18, in the maſt authentic and moſt regarded com com pl. 

ang; mentaries extant among them, 2 W aftuall 
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We find there, in expreſs terms, that the 
houſe and kingdom of Judah, to which the 
whole poſterity of Jacob, and people of Ifrael, 
were to be one day reduced, ſhould always pro- 
duce © judges and magiſtrates, until the coming 
of the Meffiah, under whom there ſhould be 
formed a kingdom made up of all nations. 

This was the teſtimony, which the moſt cele- 
brated and approved doctors of the Jews bere 
to them in the earlieſt ages of Chriſtianity. The 
ancient tradition, ſo ſteady and well eſtabliſhed, 
could not be aboliſhed all at once; and although 
the Jews did not apply to Jesus CHRIST the . 
prophecy of Jacob, they had not yet dared to 
deny that it agreed to the Meſſinh. They came 

not to that wild extravagance till Jong after, 4 
and when hard preſſed by the Chriftians, they 8 
at at laſt perceived that their own tradition was 

againſt them. Sad oa . | 

As for the prophecy of Daniel, wherein the 

coming of the Chriſt was limited to -the term of 

490 years, to count from the twentieth of Ar- 

taxerxes Longimanus ; as that term carried to 


the end of the fourth millenary of the world, it 


38 
* 
/ 


as was alſo a very ancient tradition among the Jews, 
„ that the Meſſiah ſhould appear towards the end 
7 of that millenary, and about two thouſand years 


after Abraham. One Elias, whoſe name is great Gem. Tr. San. 

among the Jews, though he was not the pro- c. xi. 

phet, had thus taught before the birth of J=svs 

ve Co CrrisT ; and the tradition is preſerved in the 

S, tha book of the Talmud. You have ſeen this ac- 
compliſhed at the coming of our Lord, fince he 

actually appeared about two thouſand years after 


Abraham, 
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Abraham, and towards the 4000th year of the 


world. However, the Jews knew him not, and 


being diſappointed of their expectation, they 


ſaid, that their fins had retarded the Meſſiah, 


5 who was to come. 


But nevertheleſs our datos 


. + are aſcertained by their own confeſſions; and it 


* a 


Antiq. x. c. 
ult. de bell. 
Jud. vii. 4. 


is a ſtrange degree of blindneſs, to make a term 
depend on Men, which God hath ſo preciſely 
fixed in Daniel. 


It is alſo no ſmall embarraſiment to them, to 


find that that prophet makes the time of Chriſt 


go before that of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem; 


inſomuch that this laſt time being accompliſhed, 
that which precedes it muſt needs be ſd too. 


Joſephus has groſsly erred in this particular. 
He rightly computed the weeks, which were to 
be followed by the deſolation of the Jewiſh peo- 
ple; and finding them fulfilled at the time that 
Titus laid fiege to Jeruſalem, he made no doubt 
but the moment of the. deſtruction of the city 
was come. But he did not conſider that that de- 


ſolation was to be preceded by the coming of 


the Chriſt, and by his death; ſo that he under- 


ſtood but one half of the prophecy, 


The Jews, who came after him, were willing 


to ſupply this defect. They have forged to us 
an Agrippa deſcended of troy whom the Rq- 


mans, ſay they, put to death a little before the 


deſtruction of Jeruſalem; and they will have it, 

that this Agrippa, Chriſt by his title of king, is 
the Chriſt fpoken of in Daniel: a freſh proof of 
their blindneſs! For beſides that this Agrippa 


can neither be the righteous, nor the holy One, 


nor the end of the prophecies, ſuch as the Christ 
aid A 7 | whom 


hath 
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whom Daniel peel out in that place, muſt: 

have been; beſides that the murder of that 
Agrippa, in which the Jews had no hand, could 

not be the cauſe of their deſolation, as the death 

of Daniel's Chriſt was to be; what the Jews ſay 
That Agrippa deſ- joſeph. lib. vi. 


on this head is all a fable. 
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cended of Herod was ever on the ſide of the Ro- de bell. Jud. 


mans: he was always well treated by their em- iblioth. Phot. 


perors, and reigned in a canton of Judea a long cod. 33. 


time after the taking of Jeruſalem, as Joſephus 
and other cotemporaries atteſt. 


Thus all that the Jews deviſe to elude the pro- . 


phecies ſerves but to confute them. They 
themſelves do not rely upon ſo groſs fictions, 
and their beſt defence conſiſts in that law which 


they enacted, to compute no more the days of the 
Meſſiah. Thereby do they willingly ſhut their 
eyes to the truth, and renounce the prophecies, 
wherein the Holy Ghoſt hath itſelf numbered the 


years: but whilſt they renounce them, they ful- 


fil them, and demonſtrate the truth of what they 


lay of their blindneſs and fall. 


Let them anſwer what they will to the pro- | 
phecies the deſolation, which theſe foretold, 
hath befallen them at the time appointed: the 


event is of more force than all their quibbles: 
and if the Chriſt did not come in that fatal con- 


juncture, the prophets, in whom they truſt, have 


deceived them. 

And to complete their conviction. pleaſe to ob- 
ſerve two circumſtances that attended their fall, 
and the coming of the Saviour of the world: 


the one, that the ſucceſſion of priefts, uninter- 


rupted and unalterable from Aaron, c:me then 
OE 2 


uſtus Tiber. 
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to an ans ; the other, that the diſtinction of 


tribes and families, ever preſerved till. that time, 
was then loſt, by their own confeſſion. | 

This diſtinction was. neceſſary till the time of 
the Meſſiah. From Levi were to proceed the 


miniſters in ſacred things. From Aaron were to 


| Dan. ix. 27. 


«+ 


Dan. ix. 26. 


come forth the prieſts and high-priefts. From 
Judah was to ſpring the Meſſiah himſelf. Had 


not the diſtinction of families ſubſiſted till the 


deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and coming of Ixsus 


 Caurist, the Jewiſh ſacrifices would have periſh- 


ed before the time, and David would have been 
diſappointed of the glory of being acknowledged 
as father of the Meſſiah. Is the Meſſiah come? 
Is the new prieſthood, after the order of Mel- 
chiaedek, commenced in his perſon, and has the 
new kingdom, which was not of this world, 


appeared We have no more need then of 


Aaron or Levi, Judah or David, or their fa- 
milies. Aaron is no longer neceſſary in a time, 
vchen ſacrifices were to ceaſe, according to Daniel. 
The houſe of David and Judah hath fulfilled its 
deſtiny, when the CR Is of God had proceed- 
ed from it ; and as if the Jews themſelves re- 
nounced their hepe, they forget preciſely at this 
time the ſucceſſion of families, till now ſa care- 


fully and religiouſly remembered. 


Let us hot omit one of the marks of the 


coming of the Meſſiah, and perhaps the princi- 


pal one, if we can rightly underſtand it, though 
it conſtitutes the ſcandal and horror of the Jews. 
It is the remiſſion of fins in the name of a ſuf- 
fering Saviour, of a Saviour humbled, and obe- 
dient! even unto death, Daniel had ſpecified 


among 


4 —. 
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among his weeks, the myſterious week, which 

we have obſerved, wherein the CRI was to 

be offered up, wherein the ancient ſacrifices were 

to loſe their efficacy. Put we Daniel and Iſaiah 
together, and we ſhalt come to the very bottom 
ſorrows, with the iniquity of all the people laid upon 


im, pouring out his ſoul unto death for their tranſ- 


greſſions, and by his ſtripes healing them. Open 
your eyes, ye unbelievers ! is it not true that 
the remiſſion of fins hath been preached to you 
in the name of Jzsvs CHRIST crucified ? Had 
there ever been fuch a myſtery dreamed of? 


Who elſe but Jesus CRHRIS, either before or 


after him, hath gloried in waſhing away our fins 

by his blood? Can he have cauſed himſelf to 

be crucified, merely to acquire a vain honour, 

and zccompliſh in himſelf fo fatal a prophecy ? 

You ought to be filent, and adore in the Gof- 

pel a doctrine which could not even enter into 

the heart of man, if it were not true. 
The Jews are extremely ꝑuzzled in this point: 

they find in their Scriptures too many paſſages 

wherein mention is made of the humiliations of | 

their Meſſiah. What ſhall become then of thoſe Tr. Succa & 

which ſpeak of his glory and triumphs ? The pn ive | 

natural interpretation is, that he ſhall come to cant 6, * ö 

triumphs by conflicts, and to glory by ſufferings: 3 . 

But O incredible! the Jews have rather — ml 

to admit two Meſſiahs. We find in their Tal- 

mud and other books of like antiquity, that they 

expect a 9 Meſſiah, and a Meſſiah full of 


Ielory: the one dead and riſen again ; the other 


ever happy and victorious : the one, to whom 
«Ty 2 agree 
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agree all the paſſages where weakneſs is ſpoke 
of ; the other, to whom allude all thoſe =p 

ne! is mentioned : one, in fine, the ſon of 

oſeph, for they have not been able to deny 
him one of the characters of Jzsvs CHRIST, 
who was the reputed ſon of Joſeph ; and another 
the ſon of David, without ever caring to know 
that this Meſſiah the ſon of David was, accord- 


oe ex. ing to David himſelf, io drink of the brook in the 


7 way, before he ſhould 75 up bis Head; that is, to 
be afflicted, before he was triumphant ; ; as ſaith 
Lake xxiv.25, the ſon of David himſelf : O fools, and flow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets have ſpoken ! 
Ought not Chriſt to have fuffered theſe things, and te 

enter inio his glory? 
Moreover, if we underſtand of the Meſſiah, 
that great paſſage where Iſaiah repreſents to us 
I. Vii, in ſo lively a manner the man of jorrows ſtricken 
for our tranſgreſſions, and of no form or comelineſs, 
that wwe ſhould deſire bim; we are alſo ſupported in 
this interpretation, as well as in all the reſt, 'by 
the ancient tradition of the Jews: and in foite 


of their prejudices, the chapter, fo often cited 
Gen. Tr. San- in their Talmud, teaches us, that the perſon of 


hed. lib. xi. 0 form or comelineſs, with the tranſgreſſions of the 
people Inid upon him, ſhall be the Meſſiah, The 

ſorrows of the Meſſiah, which ſhall be occaſion- 

ſbid, ed him by our fins, are noted in the ſame place, 
| - - and in the other books of the Jews, There is 
frequent mention in them of the entry, equally 

humble and glorious, that he was to make into 
Jeruſalem, riding on an aſs; and that celebrated 

prophecy of Zechariah 1s applied to him; What 

reaſon have the ] ews to complain ? Every thing 

=. WS 
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was marked to them in preciſe terms by their 
prophets : their ancient tradition had preſerved 


the natural explication of thoſe famous prophe- 


cies, and there is nothing more juft than that 
reproach, which is made them by the Saviour 


997 


of the world: Ye hypocrites, ye can diſcern the faceMatt: xvi. 2, 


of the ſhy, and tell whether it ſhall be fair or fouly l n. , 


weather ; but how is it that ye do not diſcern this 


lime? 


bg 


Let us conclude then, that the Jews have truly 


had reaſon to ſay, that all the terms of the 


% Meſſiah's an are paſt.” Judah is no 


more a kingdom, nor a people; other nations 


have confeſſed the Meſſiah, who was to be ſent. 


 Jesvs CnrisT hath been ſhewn to the Gentiles ; 


at that fign they have turned without delay to 


| the God of Abraham, and the blefling of that 


patriarch hath diffuſed itſelf over the whole 


earth. The man of ſorrows hath been 22 


and the remiſſion of ſins proclaimed by his death. 
All the weeks have elapſed; the deſolation of 
the people, and of the ſanctuary, a juſt puniſh- 
ment of the death of CurisT, hath had its final 
accompliſhment; in ſhort, the ChRIST hath ap- 
peared with all the characters the tradition of 


the Jews confeſſed in him, and their incredulity 


remains without excuſe. 


So do we fee, from that time, undoubted 
marks of their reprobation. After Jxsus 


Cuntsr, they did nothing bit plunge themſelves 


more and more into ignorance and miſery, whence ' 
the extremity alone of their calamities, and the 
Thame of having been ſo often a prey to error, 
hall deliver them; or rather the goodneſs v4 

| | | | Go 3 
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God, when the time appointed by his rue f 


dence for puniſhing their ingratitude and ubdu- 


8 


ng their pride ſhall be accompliſned. 


n the mean time they remain the ſcorn of 


nations, and the object of their averſion ; nor 


Hier. Ep. ad 
Dar. Tom. 3 
Epiſt. 


hath ſo long a captivity made them yet come to 
themſelves, though that one would think ſhould 


be ſufficient to convince them. For indeed, as 


St. Jerom ſays to them, What doſt thou 
expect, O unbelieving Jew ? Thou didſt 


„commit much wickedneſs during the time of 


the judges : - thine idolatry had made thee 


<« flave to all the nations round about; but 


% God ſoon took pity on thee, and was not 


„ ſlow to ſend thee Saviours, Thou didſt mul- 


« tiply thine idolatries under thy kings; but 
& the abominations into which thou felleſt un- 


„der Ahaz and Manaſſeh, were puniſhed only 


e by ſeventy years captivity. Cyrus came and 


c reſtored to thee thy native. country, thy tem- 


ple, and thy facrifices. At length thou waſt 


0 overthrown b Veſpaſian and Titus. F ifty 


« years after, Adrian completed thy extirpation; 


& and four hundred years haſt thou groaned 


under oppreſſion.“ Thus St. Jerom. The 


argument is ſtrengthened ſince, and thirteen 
hundred years have been added to the deſolation 


of the Jewiſh people. Let us ſay then, inſtead 
of four hundred years, that ſeventeen centuries 


have beheld the continuance of their captivity, 


in all countries, and of all princes, ye do not 


nor has their yoke become lighter. What 
have ye done, O eee people ! Slaves 


© ſerve ſtrange Gods, How hath God, wha 


had 
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© had elected yau, forgotten you, and where 


are his former tender mercies? What wick 
$6 edneſs, what greater crime than idolatry; 
makes you feel a chaſtiſement, that your ido- 
* latries had never brought upon you? Ye hold 
66 your peace. Le cannot compr ehend, Wat 
& makes God fo inexorable. Remember tfat 


* expreſſion of your fathers : His blood be on iss, Mat xsvf 20. 


ce and on our children; and again: Me have uo Jchn xix: 15. 
« king but Ceſar. The Meſſiah ſhall not be 


„ your king ; hold faſt that which you- 'have 


% choſen : continue the ſlave of Ceſar, and of 


the kings, until the fulveſs of the Gentiles be Rom. xi. 25, 
En ie 


„ come in, and fo all Iſrael be ſaved,” 


* . 


This converſion of the Gentiles was the ſet = 


cond thing, that was to happen at the time ofartieular te- 


the Meſſiah, and the ſureſt mark of his coming. — of 
We have ſeen how the prophets had clearly fore: the * A 
told it, and their promiſes were verified in the 2 — 
times of our Lord. It is certain, that chen on- who was plea- 


ſed to convert 


ly, and neither ſooner nor later, what xhe phi- hows - boy the 


loſophers never dared to attempt, what neither cre o i 
Ni | of ; lo. when j- CHRIST. St. 
the prophets, nor the Jewiſh people, when it pars rtaſn- 


it was moſt protected and moſt faithful, Were ing on this 


able to effect, twelve fiſhermen ſent by Jesvs manner of con- 
.CaxRIsT, and witneſſes of his reſurfection, ac- N 


compliſhed, The converſion of the world, Was 
neither to be the work of philoſophers, not even 
of prophets : it was reſerved for the CHRIST, 


and was the fruit of his croſs. 


| It behoved indeed -Chtift and his apoſtles 
to go forth from the Jews, and that the preach- 


ing of the Goſpel ſhould begin at Jeruſalem, 5 
A mountain was to be eſtabliſbed and exalted in the Il. ii. 2, 


3 
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laſt days, according to Iſaiah: and this was the 
' Ibid. 2, 3, Chriſtian church. All the Gentiles were to come 
Ibid. 17, 18. hither; and many nations were to A untg.it. The 
Lord alone wwas to be exalted in that da 
idols he was utterly to aboliſh. But 

_ theſe things, ſaw alſo, at the ſame time, that 

Thid. 3, 4+ the lat which was to judge among the naticns, 


lh Lord, bich 4pas to rebuke many people, ſhould 


£o forth from Jeruſalem; ; which 3 our Saviour 


John iv. 22+ ſay, that ſaluatiom was of the Jews. And it was fit, 
that the new light, -wherewith the people junged 
iin idolatry were one day to be enlightened, ſhould 
ſpread itſelf abroad through the whole world, 
45 from the place Where it had ever been. It was 

— in Ixsus CHRIST „the ſon of David and Abra- 
ham, that all nations were to be bleſſed and 
ſanctiſied. This we have oft taken notice of; 


this ſuffering JEsus, this Ixsus crucified and 
bel ſet at nought, was to be the ſole author of the 


a Pn quan, idolatry; ls non 
Saint Paul hath: explained this chipftery”1 to us 
in the firſt chapten:of his firſt epiſtle to the Co- 


2447 frinthians, and it may not be im proper to confider 

Cor. i. 17, that beautiful paſſage in its full extent. Chriſt, 

1 ſent me — Ihe Goſpel; not with wit 
dom f zvords,. and., human reaſonin leſt the crofs 
of Chriſt ſhould be nude: of none fm For the 
Preaching of the croßb is Jo them that periſb fooliſh- 


neſos bull unto us, abich art ſaved, it ig ub potnen of 
11. Alia. 24. God. Far it is cer illen, I <will Heftroy) the wiſdom. of 


XX xili. 1 8 


tbe e * 3 10 noi 9 the: 2 
of 


a » 


. 


iy: and. the 
tah, who 


Hull go forth ons of Zion; and | that the word of 


© me wweasys 


but e have not-yet-obſerved the cauſe for which 


converſion of the Gentiles, and the alone con- 
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of the 1 Nuker, Where is the wiſe? N hbere is the 
feribe? "I Bere is the diſputer of this cori? Halb 


not: God wmade”' fooliſh the wiſdom. of this world? 
Doubtleſs, ſince it could not bring men — 
their 1 ignorance. But the reaſon St. Paul 


341 


for it is this: After that in the wiſdom of 60 con 21, 


that is, in the creatures he had ſo wiſely ordained, 
the world by wiſdom knew not God, he took another 


way, and was pleaſed by the fooli nel, of priching 


zo ſave them that- believe, that is, by the myſtery of 


the croſs, wherein. human wiſdom can r 05 


hend nothing. 1 
New and admirable deſign of divine: provi: 


dence! God had introduced man inta the world, 
' where, which way ſoever he turned his eyes, the 


wiſdom of the creator ſhone conſpicuous, in the 
greatneſs, magnificence, riches and diſpoſition of 
that ſo glorious work. Man nevertheleſs miſ- 


took him: the creatures, which preſented them- 


ſelves to raiſe our mind higher, fixed it here be- 


low: blind and brutiſh man paid them adoration; 


and not ſatisfiad with worſhipping the works of 
God's hands, he fell down to the works of his 
own. Fables more ridiculous than thoſe that 
are told to children, canftituted his religion: he 
forgot reaſon i but God will have him to forget 
it in another manner. A work, the wiſdom 


whereof he underſtood, touched bim not; ano- 


ther work is preſented to him, wherein his reaſon- 
ing loſeth itſelf, and in which all appeareth to 
him fooliſhneſs: namely, the craſs of Chriſt. It 
is not by reaſoning we come to underſtand this 


myſtery, but by bringing into captivity every thought 2, Cor. x, $ 


i the obedience of Chriſt; but by down imagi- 


£3 nation 
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nations (or 2 gs) and curry high thing bak 


 exalteth itſelf againſt — knowledge of God, 


And indeed, what do we comprehend in this 
wherein the Lord of glory 


- branded with-folly; wherein He, who, ſecure in 


* i. 6, 7: himſelf af his native majeſty, thought it not robbexy 


48 «3 


to bg equal with God; but made bimſelf of no reputa- 


tion, and topk upon him the form of a ſervant; bum- 


Bled himſelf, and became obedient unto death, even the © 
 feath of the groſs? All our thoughts are conſoun- 


ded; and, as St. Paul ſaid, there is nothing 

appeareth mare fooliſh to thoſe who are not en- 
lightened from above, 

Such was the remedy that God prepared for 


idolatry. He knew the mind of man, and knew 


that it was not by argument an error muſt be 
deſtroyed, which argument had not eſtabliſhed. 


There are errors, into which we fall, through 
| reaſoning; for thereby man often confounds 


himſelf; but idolatry. had come in by the oppo- 
fite extreme, by ſtifling all reaſoning, by ſuffer- 
ing the ſenſes to predominate, which were for 
cloathing every thing with the qualities they 


are affected with: and Takin had the Deity become 


viſible and groſs. Men gave the Divinity their 
own figure, and what was ſtill more ſhameful, 


their vices and paſſions. - Reaſoning had no ſhare 
ia fo brutal an error. It was a ſubverſion of all 


right reaſon, a delirium, a phrenſy. Argue with 


2 phrentie perſon, or againſt a man in the rage of 


a burning fever, you do but the more provoke 


him, and render the diſtemper incurable. You 
muſt g0 to the cauſe, e the temperament, 


_—y 


and 


| is loaded 
with reproaches; ; wherein the divine wiſdom is 


2 
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and calm the humours, whoſe violence occaſions 
ſuch extravagant tranſports. Juſt ſo, it muſt not 
be reaſoning that will cure the delirium of idola- 

What have the philoſophers gained by 


their r pompous diſcourſes, their ſublime ſtyle, their 


reaſonings ſo artfully framed? Did Plato with 
his eloquence, which was thought divine, over- 
throw one ſingle altar, where thoſe monſtrous Di- 


vinities were worſhipped? On the contrary, he 


and. his diſciples, and all the wiſe men of this 
world ſacrificed to a lye: They became vain in their Rom. i. 21g 


imaginations: their fooliſh heart was darkened : pro- 


felſmg tbemſelvès to be wiſe, they became faols, ſince, 

contrary to their natural hight, they paid adora- 

tion to creatures. 4 
Was it not then with 1 that St. Paul cried | 

out in that paſſage, Where is the wiſe? Where is 1 Cor. i. 20 

the ſcribe? Where is the diſputer of this world? 

Did they ſo much as ſuſpect it their duty openly 

to _ ſo many blaſphemies, and to ſuffer, not 

to the ſevereſt puniſhment, but even the 


ſmalleſt affront for the truth? So far from that, 


bey held the truth in unrighteouſneſs, and laid it Rom. i. x, 
down as a maxim, that in matters of religio:, 
they were to follow the people: the people, 
whom they ſo much deſpiſed, was a rule in a 
matter the moſt important of all, and in which 
their ſuperior lights ſeemed the moſt neceſſary. 

What haſt thou then availed, O philoſophy ? | 
Hath not God made fooliſh the wiſdom of this World,, Cor. i. 9% 
as ſaid St. Paul? Hath he not deſtroyed the wiſtlom 39. 
of the wiſe, and brought to —_— the . 


97 the prudent ? 
Thus 
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Thus hath God ſhewn by. experience, that- : 
the overthrow of idolatry could not be the work 


of human reaſon alone. Far from committin 


to it the cure of ſuch a malady, God completed 


its confuſion by the myſtery of the croſs, and 


at the ſame time carried home the remedy to the 
 fource of the evil, | 
Idolatry, if we rightly underſtand i it, took its 


riſe from that profound attachment which we 


have to ourſelves, This it was that had made 
us contrive gods like unto ourſelves ; gods; who 
in reality were but men, ſubject to like paſſions, | 


weakneſſes, and vices : ſo that under the name 


of Deities, it was really their own thoughts, . 
pleaſures, and fancies, that the Gentiles wor- 

ſhipped. | 
Ixsus CnisT leads us into other paths. lis 


poverty, ignominy, and his croſs rendered him 
an object ſhocking to our ſenſes. We muſt, if 


I. may fo fay, diveſt us of ourſelves, renounce. 
all, crucify all, in order to follow him, Man 


torn from himſelf, and from all that his cor- 


ruption made him fond of, becomes capable of 
adoring God and his eternal truth, whoſe rules | 


alone he reſolves henceforth to walk by. 

Then periſh and vaniſh away all idols, both 
thoſe that were worſhipped upon the altars, and 
thoſe that every one ſerved in his heart. "Theſe 


had ſet up the others. Men worſhipped Venus, 


becauſe they yielded themſelves up to the do- 
minion of love, and were charmed with its power. 
Bacchus, the moſt wanton of all the gods, had 
altars, becauſe people abandoned themſelves, 


and ſacrificed, ſo to ſpeak, to the delight of their 


ſenſes, 
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ſenſes, more pleaſing, and i intoxicating than wine, 
Jesvs CuRisT, by the myſtery of his croſs comes 


to imprint upon. their hearts the love. of ſuffer- 
ings, inſtead of pleaſures. The idols that were 


worſhipped without were ſcattered, becauſe thoſe 
that were worſhipped within did no more ſubſiſt: 


the pure in ſpirit, faith CHRIST himſelf, are ren- Matt v. b. 


dered capable of ſeeing God; and man, far from 


making God like. to himſelf, ftrives rather, as 


far as his weakneſs can ſuffer kim, to. oath 


like unto God. 


The myſtery of Ee Ixsus hath let us 
ſee, how the Deity could without diminution of 


its glory be united to our nature, and cloath it- 


ſelf with our infirmities. The Word is made 


fleſh : he who had he form and nature of God, Phil. ii. 6, 3. 


without loſing what he was, too upon him the form 
of a ſervant. Unalterable in himſelf, he unites, he 
aſſumes to himſelf a foreign nature. O men! 
ye were for gods that ſhould be, to fay the 
truth, but men, and thoſe vicious men too: this 


was no ſmall blindneſs. But here is a new ob- 
ject of adoration for you! God and man toge- 


ther; but a man, who hath loſt nothing of what 
he was by taking upon him what we are. The 
Deity remains immutable; and without a poſſi- 
bility of beßag itſelt, exalts what it unites with 
it. 

But further, what ; is it that God hath 6; of 
us? our vices and fins? God forbid : he took 


nothing of man, but what he made in man; and 


it is certain, that he had made in him, neither 
fin nor vice. He had made his nature, his 
nature he. took upon him, It. AF be ſaid * 
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he had made mortality with the infirmity that a 
attends it, becauſe, although it might not be o 
in the firſt deſign, it was the juſt puniſhment of t. 
fin, and in that quality was the work of the di- e 
vine juſtice, So therefore God did not diſdain 
to take it upon him; and, by taking upon him 
the pain of fin without ſin itlelf, he ſhewed that 
| he was not a guilty perſon puniſhed, but the 
righteous atoning for the ſins of others. 
So that inſtead of the vices, which men feigned 
in their Gods, all the virtues appeared in this 
God-man ; and that they might ſhine forth in 
the ſevereſt trials, they appeared amidſt the moſt 
horrid torments. Let us no more ſeek another 
viſible God after this : he only is worthy to pull - 
down all idols; and the victory he was to gain 
over them is faſtened to his croſs. 
That is to ſay, it is faſtened to an apparent 
x Cor. i. 22, folly. For the Jews, as St. Paul goes on, re. 
, guire a fign, whereby God moving all nature with 
power and great glory, as he did at the depar- 
ture out of Egypt, may ſet them viſibly above 
their enemies; and the Greets, or the Gentiles, 
i ſeek after wiſdom, and laboured diſcourſes, like 
. vel of their Plato and Socrates. But wwe, con- 
BY tinues the apoſtle, preach Chriſt crucifed, unto 
= the Jes a ſtumbling block, and not a fign ; and 
= unto the Gentiles fooliſhneſs, and not wiſdom : but 
unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
 'Chrift the power of God, and the wiſdem of God, 
Becauſe the fro ſhneſs of God i 15 eoiſer than men; and 
ie weakneſs of God is ftronger than men. Behold 
the finiſhing ſtroke that was to be given to our 


A ignorance, The wiſdom to which we 
8 8 4 | a re 
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are called, is ſo ſublime, that it appears folly to 
our wiſdom; and its rules are fo exalted, that 
the whole ſeenis an | extravagant flight of 
. eo a ** „ rn ; "3477 OL WITTY - gi, 
But if that divine wiſdom is impenetrable to 
us in itſelf, it declares itſelf by its effects. A 
virtue goes out from the croſs, and all the idols 
are ſhaken. We ſee them fall to the ground, 
though ſupported by the whole Roman power. 
It is not the wiſe, it is not the noble, it is not 


the mighty that have wrought ſo great a irg. 2 


cle. The work of God hath been carried on 


by ſucceflion ; and what he had begun by the 


humiliation of Jesvs CuhRIST, he hath finrſhed 


by the humiliation of his diſciples. For ye ſex Cor 


TEE 


your calling, brethren, thus St. Paul concludes his-, 28, 9. 


admirable diſcourſe, you ſee thoſe whom God 
hath called amongſt you, and of whom he hath 
compoſed this church victorious over the world; 


bow that net many wiſe men after the fleſh, not ma 


mighty, not many noble are called. But God hath 


choſen the fooliſh things of the world, to confound the 


wiſe , and God hath choſen the weak things of the 
world, to confound the things which are mighty: and 
baſe things of the world, and things which are def 
piſed hath God choſen; yea, and things which are 


- 


not, to bring to nought things that are; that no fleſh 


Gould glory in his preſence. The apoſtles and their 


diſciples, the outcaſts of the world, nay, mere 


nothing itſelf, to behold them with human eyes, 


have prevailed over all the emperors, and the 


whole empire. Men had forgot the creation, 


by 


and God hath renewed it, by producing out of 


tht nothing: Mia" earch; Zul he M vet 
. b dered 
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dered all- powerſul 
founded together with idols all human greatneſs 
that interpoſed in their defence; and he hath 


performed ſo great work, as he had done the 


| univerſe, by the ſole power of his word. 
. l Idohatry appears to us weakneſs itſelf, and we 
— ny can hardly conceive, how ſo much frength ſhould 
Jatry, the fen-have been requiſite to deſtroy it. But on the 
— roger contrary, its extravagance ok the difficulty 
veneration forthere was to conquer it, and ſo great a ſubver- 


ler dune ſion of right reaſon ſufficiently demonſtrates how 


phy and derm uch the firſt principles Were tainted. The 


es come to its world was. grown old in idolatry: and infatuated 
. its idols was become ꝗeaf to the voice of na- 
ll. ! - ture, which cried out againſt them. What power 
Vas there not neceſſary to recal to the memory of 
man the true God ſo profoundly forgot, and to 
* mankind from ſo woful a ſtate of ſtupt- 
2 

At the ſenſes, all the paſſions, all intereſts 
fought for idolatry. 
pleaſure: diverſions, ſhews, and even lewdneſs it. 
ſelf made a part of the divine worſhip. The feſ- 
tivals were nothing but farces; and there was no 
ſcene of man's life, whence modeſty was more 


induſtriouſly baniſhed, than from the myſteries 


- of religion. How ſhall you accuſtom minds ſo 


_ corrupted to the regularity of true religion, 
which is chaſte, ſevere, an enemy to the ſenſes, 
and ſolely intent upon inviſible joys? As Saint: 

FEA zxiv. 25. Paul ſpoke to Felix, | yea of Judea,of righte- 


ouſneſs, temperance, and judgment lo come, be trem- 


bled, and anſwered, Go thy way, for this lime; when 
1 have a convenient ſeaſon, I will call for thee, This 
| was 


againſt error. He hath con- 


It was quite calculated for 


leading man among them repreſented to them, 


e and he eee, 


was a diſcourſe to be put far uff by a man, who 
was reſolved. to ehjoy, without ſcruple, and at 


any rate, the good things of the earth. © ' > 


Would you fee the efforts of intereſt,” that 
powerful ſpring, which gives motion to human 


affairs? In that great downery of idolatry, which 
St. Paul's preaching begun to cauſe in all Aſia, 
the craftſmen who got their living by making 
little filver ſhrines, or temples, of Diaria of 


* * 


Epheſus, aſſembled themſelves together, and the en 


that their gain was like to ceaſe: Aud noi wy 
ſays he, this our craft is in danger to be ſet at noup 
but alſo the temple of the great goadeſs Diana ſhall be 
deſpiſed, and ber magnificence Mall be deftroyed, | hom 
How powerful is intereft, and how bold; when 
it can cloak itſelf with the pretext of religion! 
There needed no more to ſtir up the workmen. 
They fallied' forth with one accord like fo. many 
madmen, crying out, Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
/ians, and dragging St. Paul's companions to the 
theatre, where the whole city was tumultuotiſly 
aſſembled. Then the cries were redoubled, and 
for the ſpace of two hours the public place Hm 


with thefe words, Great is Dima of the Ehe. 
St. Paul and his companions were with difficulty 


ASE 


reſeued out of the hands of "the people by the 


magiſtrates, who, feared left there ſhould happen 


greater diſorders in the uproar,” If to the inte- 
'relt of private'perſons you join the intereſt of tile 


pri eſts, who Were about*to* f: all with their gods; 


and to all this add'the intereſt 6f the cities, Which 


falſe religion rendered confidersble, as the tity of 


Epheſus, 
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Epheſus, which-owed to its temple-its privileges, 
and the reſort of ſtrangers, whereby it was en- 
riched: what ſtorm muſt there ariſe againſt the 
infant church? and need we be ſurpriſed to ſee 
the apoſtles ſo oft beaten, ſtoned, and left for 
dead in the midſt of the populace? But a great- 


er intereſt is about to move a greater machine; 


the intereſt of the ſtate is about to put the ſenate, 
people, and emperors all in action. 7 


Li. Hb. xxx. The decrees of the ſenate” had long prohibited 


&c. Orat. Mæ- ſtrange religions. The emperors had entered 

cen. ap. Dion 2 . — T6515 24. 

hi. Tertul. A- into the ſame policy; and in that great conſulta- 

375 _ tion about reforming abuſes of the government, 

done of the chief regulations that. Mecenas pro- 
poſed to Augultus, was the preventing of inno- 
vations in religion, which never failed to occafion 
dangerous commotions in a ſtate, The maxim 


was juſt: for what is there that more violently | 


_ agitates mens minds, and carries them to ſtranger 


exceſſes? But God was reſolved to ſhew that the 


eſtabliſhment of the true religion excited no ſuch 
troubles; and this is one of the wonders, which 
demonſtrate his having had a hand in the work. 

For who would not be amazed to ſee, that during 

three hundred long years, that the church had to 

ſuffer all the cruelties. that the rage of perſecutors 

could invent, amidft ſo many {editions and civil 

wars, amidſt ſo many conſpiracies againſt the per- 

ſons of emperors, there ſhould never be found 

Tertul. Apo- ane fingle Chriſtian, good or bad? The Chriſtians 
log. 35,36, e. defy their greateſt enemies to name one; indeed, 
there never was one: ſo much veneration for the 
public powers did the Chriſtian doctrine inſpire; 

and ſo deep was the impreſſion made on all mor 
5 8 pes | minds 


— 
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minds by theſe words of the Son of God: Ren- 
den unto Ceſar the things wich are Ceſar*s, and uns 
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God the things that are God's. EY 
That beautiful diſtinction conveyed ſo clear a 


light into their minds, that never did the Chriſti- z 4275 


ans ceaſe to reverence the image of God in 
princes, even when theſe were perſecutors of the 


truth, This principle ſhines ſo bright in all 
their apologies, that they inſpire, even at this 


day, thoſe that read them, with the love of pub- 


lic order, and ſhews that they expected from 
none but God the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity. 

Men ſo determined againſt the fear of death, Tertul. Apo- 
who filled the whole empire, and all the armies, 


did never once fly out into any diſorder during 
ſo many ages of ſuffering ; they forbid them- 


ſelves not only ſeditious actions, but even the 
ſmalleſt murmur. The finger of God was in 


the work, and no other hand but his could have 


reſtrained ſpirits provoked by ſo many inju- 


TIES. 


Indeed it was hard for them to be treated as 


public enemies, and enemies of the emperors, 


them who breathed nothing but obedience, and 


whoſe moſt ardent wiſhes were for the ſafety of 
the princes, and . happineſs of the ſtate. But 
the Roman policy thought itſelf attacked in its 
foundations, when its gods were deſpiſed, Rome 


boaſted of being a holy city from her foundati- 


on, conſecrated at her original by divine auſpices, 


and dedicated by her founder ta the god of war. 


She almoſt believed Jupiter more preſent in the 
capitol, than in heaven. She thought ſhę owed 
her victories to her religion. It was thereby 


Mat. xxii. 21. 


ſhe Cic. Orat. pro 
had Face. Orat. 


di 
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<4 roy ad had overcome both nations and their gods, for 
Imper. Va- 
ler. Theod. ſuch was the reaſoning at the time * fo that the 


& Arc. ap. Roman gods muſt have been maſters of other 


== Ep. pic. ods,” as the Romans were maſters of other men, 


Zoſim. Hiſt. Rome by ſubduing Judea had reckoned the God | 


Kb. u. iv. c. of the Jews among the gods the had vanquithed : 
to pretend to eſtabliſh his reign, was to ſap the 
foundations of the empire; it was to hate the 
victories and power of the Roman people. Thus 
the Chriſtians, enemies of the gods, were look- 
ed upon at the ſame time as enemies of the re- 
public. The emperors took more pains to ex- 
; terminate them, than to exterminate the Parthi- 
ans, Marcomans, or Dacians. Chriſtianity over- 
thrown appeared in their inſcriptions with as 


much pomp as the Sarmatians defeated. But 


they unjuſtly boaſted of having deſtroyed a reli- 
fon. which. Was ſtill growing under fire and 

ord. In vain were calumnies joined to cruel- 
ty. Mer who practiſed virtues above man, 
were accuſed of vices, which are ſhocking to 
human nature. Thoſe were accuſed of inceſt, 
whoſe: Ehaftity was their delight. Thoſe were 


accuſed of eating their own children, who did 


all the pope: in their power to their perſecutors. 
But in Ipite of the public hatred, the force of 


truth drew fayourable reports from the mouths 


of their enemies. © Every body knows what 


Flin. lib. x. the 115 Pliny wrote to Trajan concerning 
Er. the goo behaviour of the Chriſtians. They 


were juſtified, but not exempted from the ſe- 
vereſt puniſhment”; for this laſt ſtroke was requi- 


. Carr crucified, and they muſt; like him, go 
tg 


ſite in ortler to finiſh in them the image of Jesvs 
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to the croſs with a public declaration of their 


innocence. 5 

But idolatry did not lay its whole ſtreſs upon 
violence. Although its baſis was a brutal igno- 
rance, and a total depravation of common ſenſe, 
it was willing to colour itſelf over with ſome ſhew 
of argument. How many times did it endeavour 
to * itſelf in order to cover its ſhame ! It 


| ſometimes affected a reverence for the Deity, 
ſaying, Whatever is divine is unknown: the 


Deity alone knows itſelf : it is not fof us to en- 
ter into ſo high matters; wherefore we are to 
believe our forefathers, and every one ought to 
follow the religion which he finds eſtabliſned 
in his country. By theſe maxims, errors equally 
groſs and impious, which filled the whole earth, 


were without remedy; and the voice of nature, 


which proclaimed the true God, was ſtifled. 
There was ground to think that the weakneſs 
of our erring reaſon ſtood in need of ſome au- 


thority to bring it back to its firſt principle, and 


that it is from antiquity, we muſt learn true re- 
ligion. And ſo yon have ſeen the uninterrupted 
world. But of what antiquity could Paganiſm 
boaſt, which could not read its own hiſtories 


without finding in them the origin not only of 


. of it from the beginning of the 
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its religion, but even of its gods? Varro and Cicero, De Nat. Deor, 
not to mention other authors, have ſufficiently lib. i. & iii. 


ſhewn this. Or ſhould we have recourſe to thoſe 
numberleſs thouſands of years, which the E- 
EYPtians filled with confuſed and impertinent 
fabl 


es, in order to eſtabliſh the antiquity gy 


boaſted ; yet there too were to be ſeen the birth 


A 2 | and 
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Jul. Ep. 
comm. Ju- 


dæor. 
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and death of the det del of Egypt, and 1 


people could not make themſelves: ancient, with- 
out pointing out the beginning of their gods. 
But behold another form of idolatry; and 
this would have men to adore every thing that 
paſſed for divine. The Roman policy, which fo 
ſtrictly prohibited ſtrange religions, allowed the 
worſhipping of the gods of the Barbarians, pro- 
vided it had adopted them. Thus did it affect 
to appear equitable towards all gods, as well as 
towards all men. It ſometimes offered incenſe to 
the God of the Jews with the reſt. We find a 
letter of Julian the apoſtate, whereby he promi- 
ſes to the Jews to rebuild the holy city, and 
with them to ſacrifice to God the creator of the 
univerſe. It was a common error. We have 
ſeen, that the heathens were very willing to wor- 
ſhip the true God, but not the true God alone; 
and it was not the fault of the emperors, that 
Ixsus CHRIST himſelf, whoſe diſciples they were 
perſecuting, had not altars among the Romans. 
How! could the Romans ever think of ho- 
nouring as a God him whom their magiſtrates 
had condemned to the moſt infamous punithment, 
and whom ſeveral of their authors have loaded 
with reproaches! The thing 1 is inconteſtable, nor 
need we be aſtoniſhed at it. 
Let us firſt of all diſtinguiſh what general 
aſſertions a blind inveteracy dictates, from poſi- 


tive facts aſcertained by proof. Certain it is that 


- 95 


/ the Romans, though they condemned Jrsvs 
CurisT, did never tax him with any one particu- 


tar crime. Fhis made Pilate condemn him with 


ſuch reluctance, when overcome by the clamors 
and 
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and threats of the Jews. But what is much 
more wonderful, the Jews themſelves, at whoſe 
inſtance he was crucified, have not preſerved in 


their ancient books the memory of any one action, 


that might caſt the leaſt blemiſſi upon his life, ſo 
far were they from remarking any that ſhould 
have made him deſerve the crueleſt and moſt ig- 
nominious puniſhment: whereby is manifeſtly 


confirmed what we read in the Goſpel, that our 
Lord's whole crime was his. having called him 


ſelf the Chriſt the Son of God. 


. Indeed Tacitus gives us an account of JESUS Tac. An. kv; 
CHRIST's ſuffering under Pontius Pilate, and 4. 


during the empire of Tiberius; but he men- 


tions not one crime that ſhould have made him 


worthy of death, fave that of being the author 


of a ſect convicted of hating mankind, or of being 


hateful to it. Such was the crime of IJIxsus 


CHRIST and the Chriſtians; and their greateſt 


enemies could never accuſe them but in vague 
terms, without ever producing one poſitive fact 
that could be laid to their charge. 


It is true, that in the laſt perſecution, and three 


hundred years after JESUS CHRIST, the heathens, 
being quite at a loſs how to brand either him or 
his diſciples, publiſhed forged acts of Pilate, 
wherein they pretended the crimes were to be 


ſeen, for which our Saviour had been crucified, 


But as we hear nothing of thoſe acts in all the 


preceding ages, and as neither under Nero, nor 


Domitian, who ſwayed the imperial ſeeptre in 


the beginning of Chriſtianity, how great enemies 


ſoever they were to it, do we find one word a- 


bout them, it evidently appears, that they were 
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cooked up for the purpoſe; and there were a- 


mong the Romans ſo few certain proofs againſt 


Jesvs ChRIST, that his enemies were obliged 


to have recourſe to fiction. 


| Behold then one clear point, the innocence of 


 Jesvs CHRIST irreproachable. Let us add a- 


Lamprid. in 
Alex. Sev. c. 
| 6s 31. 


nother, the holineſs of his life and doctrine ac- 
knowledged. One of the greateſt Roman em- 
perors, namely, Alexander Severus, admired our 
Lord, and cauſed ſome ſentences of his Goſpel 
to be inſcribed on the public works, as well as in 


his own palace. The ſame emperor commend- 


ed, and propoſed as a pattern, the godly caution 


Id. c. 29, 3t. 


with which the Chriſtians ordained miniſters in 
ſacred things. But this is not all: there was in 


his palace a ſort of chapel, where he ſacrificed 


every morning. He had conſecrated the images 
of holy ſouls, among which he ranked with Or- 
pheus, JEsus CHRIST and Abraham. He had 
another chapel, or as you pleaſe to tranſlate the 
latin word Lararium, of leſs dignity than the for- 


mer, where were to be ſeen the images of A- 


chilles, and ſome other great men; but Jzsvs 
CHRIST was placed in the foremoſt rank, Tis 


a Heathen that records it, and for a witneſs he 


Porph. i. de 
Philoſ. per 
Orac. Euſeb. 
Dem. Ev. iii. 8. 


dcites an author of Alexander's own time. Theſe 
then are two witneſſes of this one fact, and here 
is another fact, which is no leſs ſurprizing. 

Although Porphyry, by abjuring Chriſtiani- 
ty, had declared himſelf an enemy to it, he 


nevertheleſs, in the book entitled Philo/ophy by 


Oracles, owns that there were ſome of them very 


favourable to the holineſs of Jesus CHRIST. 
" | God 
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| God forbid that we ſhould learn from lying Aug. de Civ, 
Oracles the glory of the Son of God, who ſilenced Pei, xix. e. az. 
them by his birth. Thoſe Oracles quoted by 


of Porphyry are mere inventions of men: but it is 

1 proper to know what the Heathens put into the 

_ mouths of their gods concerning our Lord. 

1 Porphyry then aſſures us that there were Oracles, 

Ir herein JESsus CHRIST is called a pious man, 

el * and worthy of immortality ; and the Chriſti- 

n * ans, on the contrary, are termed impure 

ax * ana deluded people.” He afterwards recites 

n the oracle of the goddeſs Hecate, where ſhe 

in ſpeaks of JExsus CHRIST as © of a man eminent 

in „for his piety, whoſe body indeed yielded ta 

d „ torments, but whoſe ſoul is in heaven with 

'S the bleſſed fouls. This ſoul,” ſaid Porphyry's 
. goddeſs, © by a kind of fatality, hath inftilied 

d <« error into the ſouls, to whom deſtiny hath not 

le ce allotted the gifts of the gods, and the know- 

r- *« ledge of the great Jupiter; wherefore they 

* are enemies to the gods. But take care how 

8 * you blame him,” purſues ſhe ſpeaking of 

is Jrsus CHrisT, © and only pity the error of 

e _ < thoſe whoſe unhappy fate I have related to 

ſe * you.” Pompous expreſſions, and entirely void 
3 of meaning ! but they prove that the glory of 

our Lord forced praiſes from his enemies. 

3 Beſides the innocence and holineſs of IEsus 

Ce CarisT, there is yet a third thing of no leſs 

* conſequence than either; and that is, his mira- 

y cles. Certain it is, that the Jews never denied Tr. de Idola- 
| them; and we find in their Talmud ſome ab Com. in 
d thoſe which his diſciples wrought in his name, 


Only, in order to blacken them, they ſaid he Tr. 3 Sabh, 
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rat. Jeſu, ſeu had performed "FERN by incantations, which he 


bit. Jew» had learned in Egypt ; or even by the name of 
God, that unknown and ineffable name, whoſe 
virtue is all powerful, according to the Jews, 
and which Jxsus CHRIST had diſcovered, none 
knows how, in the ſanctuary ; or in fine, becauſe 
he was one of thoſe prophets pointed out by 


Deut. xiii. 2, Moſes, whoſe lying miracles were to turn the 


27 people to idolatry. Jzsus CHRIST, the con- 


= of idols, whoſe Goſpel hath "cauſed one 


od alone to be acknowledged rp nw... all the 


, * CY - 


that Jesvs el worked his miracles 1 in order 
to Wor his miſſion. 
oreoyer, when they tax him with having 


performed them by the power of magic, they 


would do well to conſider, that Moſes was ac- 


cuſed of the ſame crime. This was the ancient 


opinion of the Egyptians, who, aſtoniſhed at 
the wonders God had wrought 1 in their country 
by that great man, had claſſed him in the num- 
ber of chief magicians, We may likewiſe ſee 
3 8 1 this opinion in Pliny and Apuleius, where Moſes 
, Ti. il. tr, g. ſtands named with Jannes and Jambres, thoſe ce- 
lebrated inchanters of Egypt, whom St. Paul 
ſpeaks of, and whom Moſes had confounded by 
his miracles, But the anſwer of the Jews was 
eaſy. The deluſions of the magicians never 
had a laſting effect, nor do they tend to eſtabliſh, 
as did Moſes, the worfhi dip of the true God, and 
holineſs of life; beſides that, God Knows al- 


ways 
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to St. Auguſtine, does the ſame, and this way oft» Ep· 3, 4. 


from Judea, propoſed to the ſenate to grant di- 


fact advanced at random, for Tertullian relates it Tertul. Arg- 
2 . „ i . : . . = - 10g. 5. Zuſeb, 
as public and notorious in his apolog) , which he e, 
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ways how to get the maſtery, and to perform 

works that defy the imitation of adverſe power, 

The very ſame arguments ſet JESsus CHRIST 
above ſo vain an accuſation, which therefore, 

as we have already-remarked, ſerves only to prove 

his miracles inconteſtable. 

So eminently are they ſo indeed, that the 

Gentiles could no more diſallow them than the 

Jews. Celſus, the great enemy of the Chriſti-Orig. cont, 
ans, and who attacks them in the earlieft times Celſ. i. ii. 
with all imaginable addreſs, ſearching with in- 

finite pains for every thing that might make to 

their prejudice, did not pretend to deny all our 

Lord's miracles: he ſhifts it off by ſaying with 

the Jews, that Jesus CurisT had learned the 

ſecrets of the Egyptians, that 1s, magic, and that 

he arrogated to himſelf divinity, from the wah ay. Bs. & 
ders that he wrought by the power of that dam-paffm. pe 
nable art. It was for the ſame reaſon that the Cyr. lib. vi. 
Chriſtians were accounted magicians; and we 

have a paſſage of Julian the apoſtate which treats 

our Lord's miracles with contempt, but calls 

them not into queſtion. Voluſian, in his epiſtle Ap. Aug. tom. 


talking was common among the Heathens. 

We need therefore no longer be aſtoniſhed, if 
they who were wont to deify all men in whom 
any thing extraordinary appeared, ſhould be 
willing to rank Jesus CHRISH among their divi- 


nities. Tiberius, upon the accounts he had 


vine honours to JESUS CHRIST. This is not a 


1222 


preſented 


* 
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preſented to the ſenate in the name of the church, 

who would not have choſe to weaken ſo good a 

cauſe as his by aſſertions, in which he might 

have been fo eaſily confuted. But if we want 

the teſtimony of a heathen author, Lampridius 

Lamp. in Alex. will tell us, that © Hadrian had reared temples 
0 Jesvs Cur1sT, which were ſtill to be ſeen 
& at the time he wrote; and that Alexander 
Severus, after firſt worſhipping him in private, 
would have altars publicly erected to him, and 
commanded that our Lord ſhould be numbered 
with the Gods. | 

There is certainly great injuſtice in reſolving 
to believe nothing concerning JEsus CHR1sT, 
but from thoſe who were none of his diſciples: | 
for *tis to ſeek faith in infidels, or care and exact- 
neſs in thoſe, who being taken up with quite 

other matters, held religion as a thing indifferent. 
But it is true nevertheleſs, that the glory of 
Jzsus CHRIST ſhone with ſo irreſiſtible bright- 
neſs, that the world could not forbear rendering 
him ſome teſtimony, and I can bring you none 
more authentic than that of ſo many Empe- 
rors. 

J confeſs however, that they had alſo er 
deſign. There was a mixture of policy in the 
honours they paid to JESus CHRIST. They 
expected that at laſt the religions would be 
united; and that the Gods of all ſe&s would 
come to be common. The Chriſtians had no no- 
tion of this mixed worſhip, and deſpiſed no leſs 
the condeſcenſions than the cruelties of the Ro- 
man policy. But God was reſolved that another 
R ſhould make the heathens reject thoſe 
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temples which the emperors were deſigning 
Jzsus CHRIST. The idol prieſts, as we learn 
from the heathen author already ſo often quoted, 
remonſtrated to the emperor Hadrian, That 
if he conſecrated thoſe temples built for the 


© uſe of the Chriſtians, all the other temples 


e would be forſaken, and all the world would 
Idolatry it- 


{elf felt in our religion a victorious power, againſt 


which the falſe Gods could not ſtand, and proved 


itſelf the truth of that ſaying of the apoſtle, Whats Cor. vi. 15, 
concord hath Chriſt with Belial? And what agree-"* 
ment hath the temple of God with idols? 

Thus by the power of the croſs, the Pagan re- 


5 ligion, td by itſelf, was falling to ruinz i. Sat. 


and the unity of God was prevailing in ſuch ſort, 12. & fg. A. 


d not ul. de Deo. 
that at length even idolatry ſeeme verypul | Ang @ 


averſe to it, It argued, that the divine nature, Civ. vi. 18, 11. 


being fo great and fo extenſive, could be expreſſ- 


ed neither by one name, nor under one form; 
but that Jupiter, Mars, Juno, and the reſt of 
the Gods, were in the main but one and the 
ſame God, whoſe infinite virtues were explained 


and repreſented by ſo many different words. 


When afterwards it was obliged to come to the 


impure hiſtories of the Gods, to their infamous 
genealogies, their unchaſte loves, their feaſts and 
myſteries, which had no other foundation than 
thoſe extravagant fables, all religion was turned 


into allegory: It was the world, or the ſun, that 
proved to be that one God; it was the ſtars, the 
air, the fire, the water, the earth, and their vari- 
ous combinations, that were concealed under the 


names of the Gods, and in their loves. Weak 
al. d 
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and pitiful evaſion! For beſides that the "I'M 


were ſcandalous, and all the allegories flat and 


forced, what was found out at laſt, but that that 
one God was the univerſe with all its parts? So 
that the foundation of religion was nature, and 
ſtill the creature adored, inſtead of the creator. 
Orig. cont. Theſe weak pleas for idolatry, though drawn 
Call. v. vi-&c from the philoſophy of the ſtoics, did not quite 
Plat. Conv. fatisfy the philoſophers. Celſus and Porphyry 


I. Ke. raf, ſought freſh aids in the doctrine of Plato and 


. lib. ii. de 
Abi 3 Pythagoras; and you ſhall ſee how they recon- 


Des, Socr. ciſed the unity of God with the multiplicity of 


Aug. de Ci 
Dei viii. vw the vulgar Deities. There was, they ſaid, but 


& ſeq. xvii. one ſupreme God: but he was ſo great, that he 
+ = ik. 3, did not concern himſelf with ſmall matters. 
Contented with having made the heavens and 
the ſtars, he had not deigned to put a hand to 


this per world, but had left it to be framed 


by his ſubalterns ; ; and man, though born to 
know him, becauſe he was mortal. was not a 
work worthy of his hands. And thus was he 
inacceſſible to our nature, he had his dwelling 
too high to behold the children of men; the 
celeſtial ſpirits who had made us, were to be our 
medliators with him, and therefore we were to 
worſhip them. - 


Aug. Ep. iii. It is not our preſent dude to refute thoſe 


= [chan dreams of the Platoniſts, which do indeed fall 
| of themſelves. The myſtery of Jesus CHRIST 
deſtroyed them fundamentally. That myſtery 

taught men, that God, who had made them in 

his own image, was very far from deſpiſing 


of them; that, if they ſtood in need of a media- 
tor, it was not on account of their nature, which 


God 
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God had made as he had done all the reft, but 
on account of their fin, whereof they were the 
ſole authors ; moreover, that their nature was 
ſo far from removing them from God, that God 
did not diſdain to unite himſelf to them by be- 
coming man, and gave them for a mediator, 
not thoſe celeſtial ſpirits called demons by the 
philoſophers, and by the Scripture angels, but a 


man, who joining the power of God to our 


frail nature, ſhould be a remedy for our weak- 
neſs. = 
But if the pride of the Platoniſts could not 
ſtoop 'to the humiliations of the Word made 
fleſh, ſhould they not. at leaſt have conceived, 
that man, though a little lower than the angels, 
was, for all that, like them, capable of poſſeſſing 
God? ſo that he was rather their brother than 
their ſervant, and was not to worſhip them, but 
to worſhip with them in the ſpirit of fellowſhip, 
Him who had made both them and him after 
his own likeneſs. It was therefore not only the 
laſt meanneſs, but alſo the laft ingratitude in 


mankind, to ſacrifice to any other than God; 


and nothing-was blinder than paganiſm, which, 
inſtead of reſerving for him that ſupreme wor- 
ſhip, rendered it to ſo many demons. 

Here it was that idolatry, which ſeemed at 
its laſt ſtruggle, completely diſcovered its weak- 
neſs. Towards the end of the perſecutions, 
Porphyry being hard put to it by the Chriſtians, 
was forced to [oy that ſacrifice was not ſupreme 


worſhip; and behold how far he carried his ex- 
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travagance. That moſt high God, he faid, ac-porphyr. lib. 
gepted no ſacrifice: whatever is material is im-ii. de Abſtin, 


pure 


Aug. de Civ. x. 
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Speech itſelf ought not to be employed in his 
worſhip, becauſe the voice is a corporeal thing: 
we ſhould adore him in filence, and by bare me- 

ditation; any other worſhip is unworthy ſo ex- 
alted a majeſty. | 
Thus God was too great to be praiſed. It 
was unlawful to expreſs, as we can, what we 
| conceive of his greatneſs. Sacrifice, though it 
was but a way of declaring our profound de- 
pendence, and an acknowledgment of his ſove- 
reignty, was not for him. So Porphyry ex- 


prefsly affirmed ; and what elſe was this, but to 
aboliſh religion, and to leave entirely without 


worſhip, him whom they, that wanted to do ſo, 
acknowledged the God of gods. 
But what then were thoſe ſacrifices which the 
Porph. ii. de Gentiles offered in all the temples? Porphyry 
_— Lad. had found out the ſecret. There were, he ſaid, 
apudAug. viii. . —— #6 
de Civ. 13. ſome unclean, lying, miſchievous ſpirits, who, 
out of an extravagant pride, would needs paſs 
for gods, and be worſhipped as ſuch by men. 
It was proper to pleaſe them, left they ſhould 


hurt us. Some, more gay and jovial, ſuffered 


themſelves to be won by ſpectacles and games; 


the more gloomy humour of others required fat 
odours, and delighted in bloody facrifices. Ta 
what purpoſe refute ſuch abſurdities ? *Tis 


enough that the Chriſtians gained their cauſe. 
It remained certain, that all the gods, to whom 
the Gentiles ſacrificed, were evil ſpirits, whoſe 
pride arrogated divinity : ſo that idolatry, to 
conſider it in itſelf, appeared only the effect of 
a brutiſn ignorance; but to trace it to its ſource, 


ure in his eyes, and may not be offered to him. 


it 


„ „ deg 


2 
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it was a device deeply hatched, and carried on 
to the laſt exceſs by malicious ſpirits. And this 
is what the Chriſtians had always aſſerted; this 
is what was taught in the Goſpel; this is what 


was ſung by the Pſalmiſt: Al the gods of the na- pfl. æcvi. 1 


tions are idols; but the Lord made the heavens. 
And yet, Six, ſuch was the ſtrange blindneſs 
of mankind! idolatry reduced to the loweſt ex- 
tremity, and confuted by itſelf, did nevertheleſs 
keep its ground. There needed only to cloath 
it with a ſpecious appearance, and to explain it 
in words, of a ſound agreeable to the ear, in or- 
der to get it entrance into the minds of men. 
Porphyry was admired. Jamblicus his follower 
was eſteemed a divine perſon, becauſe he had the 
art of wrapping up the ſentiments of his maſter 
in terms ſeemingly myſterious, though in reality 
they meant nothing. Julian the apoſtate, cun- 
ning as he was, was caught by theſe appearances, 
as the Heathens themſelves relate. Inchant- 


ments, true or falſe, which thoſe philoſophers Ennap. Max- 


boaſted, their miſtaken auſterity, their ridiculous g. 


abſtinence, which went ſo far as to make it a jul- ad 


crime to eat the fleſh of animals, their ſuperſti-Amm. Mar- 
cell. lib. Xxxi. 


tious purifications, in fine, their contemplation, iii. xxv. 


which evaporated into empty chimera's, and their 


words as little ſolid as they ſeemed ſublime, im- 


poſed upon the world. But this was not the 
main matter. The ſanity of the Chriſtian 
manners, the contempt of. pleaſure which it en- 
joined, and more than all, the humility, which 
was the very ſoul of Chriſtianity, offended men; 
and if we take it rightly, pride, ſenſuality, and 

4 licentiouſneſs 
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licentiouſneſs were the only ſupports of ido- 
latry. : 
The Church was daily rooting it up by her 
doctrine, and ſtill more by her patience, But 
thoſe-wicked ſpirits, who had never ceaſed to 
deceive men, and who had plunged them into 
idolatry, did not now forget their malice. They 
ſtirred up in the church thoſe hereſies which you 
have ſeen. Men falſely curious, and thereby 
vain and turbulent, had a mind to get a name a- | 
mong the faithful; nor could they content them- | 
ſelves with that ſober and temperate wiſdom, 
Rom. xii, 3. Which the apoſtle had ſo much recommended to 
the Chriſtians. They lanched too deep into the 
myſteries, which they pretended to meaſure by 
our weak conceptions: new philoſophers, who ] 
blended human reaſon with faith, and undertook 0 
to leſſen the difficulties of Chriſtianity, not being a 
C 
0 
a 
re 


able to digeſt all the fooliſhneſs which the world 
found in the Goſpel. Thus were all the arti- 
cles of our faith ſucceflively, and with a fort of 
method, attacked: The creation, the law of 
Moſes the neceſſary foundation of ours, the divi- 
nity of IEsus CHRIST, his incarnation, his grace, 
his ſacraments, every thing in ſhort afforded 


Orig. lib. v. matter for ſcandalous diviſions, Celſus and P. 
cont. Cell. others caſt them in our teeth. Idolatry ſeemed Ir 
to triumph. It conſidered Chriſtianity as a new th 
ſect of philoſophy, that was ſharing the fate of 0 

the reſt, and like them, was ſubdividing into ſe- th 

veral other ſects. The Church appeared to them of 

but a human work, ready to fall of itſelf, Men Jus 


concluded that in matters of religion they were 
3 | 1 8 not Ba 
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not to reſine upon their anceſtors, nor to attempt 
to change the world. 
In this confuſion of ſects which pretended to 
be Chriſtian, God did not fail his Church. He Tren. iii. 1, 2, 
knew how to preſerve to her a badge of authority, Þ n g. 
which hereſies could never aſſume. She was 2. de præſcript. 
catholic and univerſal : ſhe included all ages: 20, 27, 32, 36+ 
ſhe extended on all ſides. She was apoſtolic ; 
the continual ſucceſſion, the chair of unity, the 
primitive authority belonged to her. All that 
forſook her had formerly acknowledged her; 
nor were they able to efface the marks of their 
innovation and rebellion. The heathens them- _ 
ſelves looked upon, her as the ſtock, the whole 
from whence the parts had broke off, the ever- 
living trunk, which the lopt branches had left 
quite entire. Celſus, who reproached the Chriſti- 
ans with their diviſions into ſo many ſchiſmatical 
churches, which he perceived ſtarting up, obſerved 
one church diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt, and 
always the ſtrongeſt, which he called, for that 
reaſon, The great church. . There are ſome, ſaid orig. lib. v. 
<* he, among the Chriſtians, who do not acknow- 8 
<« ledge the Creator, nor the traditions of the 
« Jews;” meaning the Marcionites : © but,” 
purſued he, the great Church receiveth them.“ 
In the troubles which Paul of Samoſata excited, Euſeb. Hi. 
| the emperor Aurelian had no difficulty to knowEccl. lib. vii. c. 
the true Chriſtian Church, to which the houſe of **'. * 
the Church belonged, whether this was the place 
of prayer, or the houſe of the biſhop. He ad- 
Judged it to thoſe © who were in communion 
* with the biſhops of Italy and Rome,” in re- 
gard that he ſaw the bulk of Chriſtians always 
| 1 | "= 
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Amm. Mar. 


Bd. xxi. 


Amm. Mar. 
lb. xv. 


Eat to name to her any other author than 


in that communion. When the emperor Coji- 
ftantius imbroiled the whole Church, the confu- 


fion into which he threw her, could not hinder 


Ammianus Marcellinus, though a Heathen, from 
acknowledging that that emperor was erring 
from the right way © of the Chriſtian religion, 


cc 3 and preciſe of itſelf, both in its doctrine 
an 


practice. For the true Church had a ma- 
jeſty and a rectitude, which hereſies could neither 
imitate nor obſcure: on the contrary, they un- 
wittingly bore teſtimony to the Catholic Church. 
Conſtantius, who perſecuted St. Athanaſius, the 
defender of the ancient faith, © earneſtly wiſh- 


ed,“ ſays Ammianus Marcellinus, © to have 


«© him condemned by the authority which the 
e biſhop of Rome had over the reſt.” By ſeek- 
ing the aid of that authority, he made the very 
heathens ſenſible what was wanting to his ſect, 
and honoured the Church from which the Arians 
had ſeceded: and thus the Gentiles themſelves 
confeſſed the Catholic Church. If any one afk- 


ed them where ſhe held her aſſemblies, and who 
were her biſhops, they never were at a loſs to 
tell. As for the hereſies, do what they would, 

they never could get rid of the names of their 
authors. The Sabellians, Paulianiſts, Arians; 


Peligians, and the reſt, were in vain offended 
at the party-title that was given them. The 
world, however ill they took it, would ſpeak na- 


turally, and denominated each ſect from him, to 


whom it owed its riſe. As for the great Church, 
the catholic and apoſtolic Church, it never was 


zsvs CnhRIsx himfelf, nor to ſpecify the firſt of 
het 


heathens. | 
the whole earth; and they flocked into it from 
Some were perhaps loſt in the 


ther in the fulneſs of the Gentiles. 


all their force. 
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her paſtors without going up to the apoſtles, 3 


to give her any other name than that which ſhe 
aſſumed. So that all the heretics could do, it 
was not in their power to conceal her from the 
She opened to them her boſom over 


every quarter. 
by-paths; but the Catholic Church was the high 


way whereinto entered always the moſt part of 


ence hath ſhewn, that to her it was given to ga- 
| It was her 
therefore that the infidel emperors aſſaulted with 


tion ſpared the Marcionites, and the other here- 
tics. The heathens perſecuted none but the 
Church, which they ſaw extending herſelf 
throughout the whole earth, and acknowledged 
her alone for the Church of 


her good ſap was not loſt for all that: ſhe ſhot 
forth by other places, and the lopping of the 
ſuperfluous wood did but render her fruit the 
better. In fact, if we take a view of the hiſtory 
of the Church, we ſhall find, that, as oft as any 


| hereſy has diminiſhed her, ſhe has repaired her 


loſſes, both by extending without, and growing 
in light and piety within, while we ſee the cut-off 
branches wither ini remote corners: The works 
of men have periſhed, maugre the power of hel! 


pol. 2: 


Jesus CHRIST. 


What though ſome branches were plucked off, 


which ſupported them: the work of God hath - 
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Origen informs us that but few Orig. cont: 
heretics ſuffered for the faith. St. Juſtin, more Vell, v. Juſt. 
ancient than he, hath obſerved, that the perſecu- 
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ſtood faſt, and the church hath triumphed over 


idolatry, and all errors. 


P 


XIII. T HIS Church, ever attacked, and never 


General re- 5 3 : 8 
flexion on the Vanquiſhed, is a perpetual miracle, and a ſhining 


conſtant pro- teſtimony of the immutability of the counſels of 
33 pf 1 che God. Amidſt the various agitations of human 
affinity there is affairs {he maintains herſelf always with an invin- 
dere Ee ible power, inſomuch that by an uninterrupted 
boo s pfscrip- | | - 
a . eries of above ſeventeen hundred years, we trace 
her back to J=sus CHRIST, in whom ſhe takes up 
the ſucceſſion of the ancient people, and, finds 
herſelf united to the prophets and patriarchs. 
Thus the many aſtoniſhing miracles which the 
ancient Hebrews ſaw with their eyes, ſerve even 
at this day to confirm our faith. That great 
God, who wrought them for a teſtimony to his 
unity and omnipotence, what could he do more 
authentic to preſerve the memory of them, than 
leave in the hands of a whole great nation, the 
records that atteſt them digeſted in the order of 
time? And this we till have in the books of the 
Old Teſtament, that is, in the moſt ancient books 
that are in the world; in the books which are 
the only ones of antiquity wherein the knowledge 
of the true God is taught, and his ſervice ordain- 
ed; in the books which the Jewiſh people have 
ever ſo religiouſly kept. It is certain that this 
is the only people who have known, from their 
original, God the Creator of heaven and earth, 
the only one conſequently that muſt have been 
the depoſitary of the Divine ſecrets. They have 
alſo preſerved them with an unexampled religi- 
ouſneſs. The books which the Egyptians and 


other 
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er other nations called divine, are long ago loſt, and 
ſcarce is there left us any confuſed memorial of 
them in the ancient hiſtories. The ſacred books 


er of the Romans, wherein Numa, the author of | 
1g W their religion, had written the myſteries of it, 8 
of have periſhed by the hands of the Romans them- | 
I ſelves; and the ſenate cauſed them to be burned, | 
n- as tending to overthrow religion. Theſe ſame Tit. Liv. lib. | 
2d Romans at laſt ſuffered to periſh the Sibylline%*: 11 | 
ce: - books, ſo long revered among them as propheti- cult. Deor. ap. | 
© cal, and wherein they would have had the world Aug. de Civ. 
* to believe that they found the decrees of the im- 
. mortal Gods concerning their empire, yet without 
1C | ever having exhibited to the public, not to ſay 
1 done ſingle volume, but ſo much as one fingle ora- 
at cle. The Jews have been the only people, whoſe 
18 ſacred writings have been held the more in vene- 
re ration, the more they have been known. Of all 
in the ancient nations, they are the only one that 
1e hath preſerved the primitive monuments of their 
of religion, though abounding with proofs of their 
1C infidelity, and of that of their progenitors. And 
2 even at this day that ſame people remain upon 
re the earth to convey to all nations whither they 
bs have been ſcattered, together with the progreſs 
1- of religion, the miracles and predictions which 
7 | render it unſhaken. 6 
_ -- When Jzsus CHRIST came, and when, ſent 
"| by his Father to fulfil the promiſes of the law, 
- he confirmed his miſſion, and that of his diſci- 
n ples, by new miracles; theſe were written with 
e the ſame exactneſs. The records of them were 
1- Publiſhed to all the earth ; the circumſtances of 


d time, perſons, and places rendered the —_— 
- 7 B b 2 eaſy 
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eaſy to whoſoever was ſolicitous about his ſalva- 


— 


tion. The world informed itſelf, the world be- 
lieved, and any one, who hath ever ſo little 
conſidered the ancient monuments of the Church, 
muſt confeſs, that never was there an affair ex- 
amined wich more deliberation and knowledge. 
But in the affinity the books of the two Teſta- 
ments have to each other, there is one diffe- 
rence to be conſidered, which is, that the books 


of the ancient people were compoſed at different 


times. Some are the times of Moſes, ſome 
thoſe of Joſhua and the Judges, ſome thoſe of 
the Kings, ſome thoſe wherein the people were 
brought out of Egypt, and received the law, 

ſome thoſe wherein they conquered the Promiſed 
land, ſome thoſe wherein tliey were, by viſible 
miracles, re-eſtabliſhed in it. To convince the 
incredulity of a people wholly addicted to its 


ſenſes, God took a long feries of ages, wherein 


he diſtributed his miracles and his prophets, that 


ſo he might frequently renew the ſenſible proofs 
whereby he atteſted his facred truths. In the 
New Teſtament he followed another method. 
He will no more reveal any thing new to his 
Church after JESsus CHRIST. In him is per- 
fection and fulneſs; and all the divine books 
compoſed in the new covenant were written in 
the time of the apoſtles. 

That is to ſay, that the teſtimony of Jesvs 
CHRIST, and of thoſe whom JE Sus CHRIST him- 


felf was pleaſed to make choice of as witneſſes 


of his reſurrection, was ſufficient for the Chriſti- 
an Church. Whatever came afterwards might- 


edify her, but ſhe W nothing as purely 
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inſpired by God, but what the apoſtles wrote, 
or what they confirmed by their authority. 
But in this difference which is found between 


the books of the two Teſtaments, God hath _ 


always obſerved that admirable order, of cauſing 
things to be written at the time they happened, 
or when the memory of them was freſh. And 


fo thoſe that knew them wrote them ; thoſe that 


knew them received the books which bore wit- 
neſs of them: both left them to their deſcen- 
dants as a precious inheritance, and pious poſte- 


rity hath preſerved them. 


Thus was formed the body of the holy Scrip- 


tures, as well of the Old as of the New Teſta- 
ment: Scriptures which, from their original, 


were looked upon as true in every particular, -as 
given by God himſelf, and which were there- 
fore preſerved with ſo much religion, that it was 
believed none could, without the higheſt im+ 
piety, alter a ſingle letter of them. 

And thus have they been tranſmitted to us, 
ever holy, ſacred, inviolable ; the one preſerved 
by the conſtant tradition of the Jewiſh nation, 
and the other by the tradition of, the Chriftian 


people, ſo much the more certain, that it hath 


been confirmed by the blaod and martyrdom as 


well of thoſe who wrote the divine Rooks, as of 


thoſe who received them. 


St. Auguſtine, and the other ſathers, aſle up- Aug. cont, 
on what authority we aſcribe profane Books to 
certain times and authors? Every one immedi-xxxiii. 6, 


ately anſwers, that books are diſtinguiſhed by 
the different relations they have to the laws, 


cuſtoms, hiſtories of a certain time, by the very 
B b - 1 


Fauſt. xi. 
xxxii. 21, 
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ayle, which bears ſtamped upon it the character 
of particular ages and authors; over and above 
all that, by the public teſtimony and conſtant 
tradition. All theſe things concur to eſtabliſh 
the divine Books, to diſtinguiſh their times, to 
aſcertain their authors ; and the more religious 
4 care there has been taken to preſerve them en- 
tire, the more is the tradition that preſerves 

them to us inconteſtable. 
Iren. 1,2, 1. And fo hath it ever been acknowledged, not 


e 355 only by the Orthodox, but alſo by Heretics, and 


5. Aug. de uti- even Infidels. Moſes hath ever paſſed in all the 
lit. cred.3,17-Eaft, and afterwards. in all the world, for the 
cont. Fauſt, 

e we; lawgiver of the Jews, and author of the Books 

79. xxviii. 4: they aſcribe to him. The Samaritans, who re- 

_ hee ceived them from the ten ſeparated tribes, have 

& Porph. i. 29, preſerved them as religiouſly as the Jews. You 
Ke. have ſeen both their tradition and hiſtory. 

Two ſo oppoſite nations took them not from 

each other, but both received them from their 

common origin in the times of Solomon and 

David. The ancient Hebrew characters, which 

the Samaritans ftill retain, ſufficiently demon- 

ſtrate that they followed not Ezra who changed 

them. Thus the Pentateuch of the Samaritans, 

and that of the Jews, are two complete origi- 

nals, independent of each other. The perfect 

conformity to be ſeen in the ſubſtance of the 

two texts, proves the candour of both nations. 

They are faithful witneſſes, which agree with- 

dut colluſion, or to ſay better, which agree in 

ſpite of their enmities, and whom immemorial 

tradition on both ſides hath alone united in the 


fame mind. 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe therefore who have thought fit to ſay, 


though without any manner of reaſon, that thoſe 
Books being loſt, or having never been, were 
recovered, or compoſed anew, or altered by Ez- 
ra; beſides that, they are confuted by Ezra 
himſelf, as we had occaſion to take notice in the 


courſe of his hiſtory, they are fo likewiſe by the 


Pentateuch, which is to be found even at this day 


in the hands of the Samaritans, ſuch as it was 


read in the primitive ages, by Euſebius of Ce- 


farea, St. Jerom, and other eccleſiaſtical writers; 
ſuch as that people had preſerved it from their 


original : and ſo weak a ſect ſeems to ſubſiſt fo 
long for no other reaſon but to bear this teſti- 


mony to the antiquity of Moſes, 

The authors who wrote the four Goſpels, re- 
ceive a teſtimony no leſs infallible, from the 
unanimous conſent of the faithful, of the hea- 


thens, and of the heretics. That great number 


of different nations, who received and tranſlated 
thoſe divine Books as ſoon as they were finiined, 
do ail agree about their date and authors. The 
heathens contradicted not this tradition. Neither 
Celſus, who attacked thoſe ſacred Books almoſt 
at the beginning of Chriſtianity, nor Julian the 
apoſtate, though he can be charged with neither 
ignorance nor omiſſion of any thing that could 
os Tbly hurt their credit; nor any other heathen 

cyer {ſuſpected their being ſpurious : on the con- 


trary, all gave them the ſame authors as the 


Chriitians, The heretics, though confounded 
by the authority of thoſe Books, did not dare 
to ſay that they were not the genuine compoſi. 
tions of our Lord's diſciples, "There were hows 

ever 
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ever ſome of thoſe heretics, who had ſeen the 


| beginnings of the Church, and before whoſe 
eyes the books of the Goſpel were written, So 


the fraud, could there have been any, would 
have been too cloſely detected, to have had any 
chance for ſucceſs. *Tis true, that after the 
apoſtles, and when the Church was now extend- 
ed all over the earth, Marcion and Manes, cer- 


tainly the moſt daring and ignorant of all here- 
tics, notwithſtanding the tradition directly come 
from the apoſtles, continued by their diſciples, 


and by the biſhops to whom they had left their 


chair, and the care of the people, and unani- 


mouſlly received by the whole Chriſtian Church, 


had the boldneſs to aſſert, that three of the 


Goſpels were ſpurious ; and that that of St. Luke, 
which they preferred to the reſt, nobody knows 


why, as it had come by no other channel, had 


been falſified. But what proofs did they bring 
for their aſſertions? None but mere viſionary 


dreams, not one poſitive matter of fact. The 


only reaſon they gave was, that what was con- 


trary to their ſentiments, muſt neceſſarily have 


been invented by others than the apoſtles, and 
all the proofs they urged were the very opinions 
diſputed by them: opinions, beſides ſo extrava- 
gant, and ſo manifeſtly prepoſterous,that it is ſtill 
amazing how they could ever enter into the hu- 
man mind. But ſurely, to tax the fidelity of the 
Church, they muſt have had in their hands ſome 
originals different from hers, or ſome demonſtra- 
tive proof, When challenged, both they and 
their diſciples to produce them, they were ſtruc!: 
damb, and left by their fi lence an undoubted 

proof, 
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proof, that in the ſecond age of Chriſtianity, 
wherein they wrote, there was not ſo much as a 


| ſymptom of falſity, nor the ſmalleſt conjecture 


that could be oppoſed to the tradition of the 


Church. 


What ſhall I ſay of the agreement of the 


books of Scripture, and of the admirable teſti- 
mony all the times of the people of God bear to 


one another? The times of the ſecond temple 


preſuppoſe thoſe of the firſt, and carry us back to 


Solomon. Peace came only by wars, and the 


conqueſts of the people of God bring us up to 
the Judges, to Joſhua, and to the coming out of 


Egypt. By beholding a whole people go out of 


a kingdom, wherein they were ſtrangers, we call 


to mind how they came into it. The twelve pa- 
triarchs immediately appear, and a people who 


never conſidered itſelf but as one family, con- 


ducts us naturally to Abraham, who was the 
ſtock of it. Was this people wiſer and leſs prone 
to idolatry after their return from Babylon? It 


was the natural effect of a ſore chaſtiſement, 


which 1ts former offences had drawn upon 1t. 
If this people glories in having ſeen, for many 


apes, miracles which other nations never ſaw, it 


may likewiſe glory in having had the knowledge 


of God which no other nation was bleſſed 
with. 7 
What would we have the circumciſion, and the 
Feaſt of tabernacles, the paſſover, and the other 
feaſts celebrated in the nation time immemorial, 
to ſignify, if not the things we find ſpecified in 


the book of Moſes? That a people diſtinguiſhed 


from all others by fo peculiar religion and man- 
ners, 
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ners, preſerving from its origin, upon the prin- 
ciple of the creation, and faith of providence, fo 
coherent and exalted a doctrine, ſo lively a re- 
membrance of a long train of facts fo neceſlarily 
linked together, ceremonies ſo regular, and cuſ- 
toms ſo general; that ſuch a people ſhould have 
been without a hiſtory to point out their origin, 
and without a law to preſcribe their cuſtoms 
during a thouſand years that they were in the 
body of a ſtate; and that Ezra ſhould have been 
the firſt to give them all at once, under the name 
of Moſes, together with the hiſtory of their anti- 
quities, the law which formed their manners, 
when that people become captive ſaw their an- 
cient monarchy utterly overthrown: what more 
incredible fiction could poſſibly have been in- 
vented? And can we give credit to it, without 
joining ignorance to blaſphemy? 

To loſe ſuch a law, when it hath once been 
received, a people m wuſt either be extirpated, or 
by various vicitudes muſt come to have but a 
_ confuſed notion of their origin, religion, and 
cuſtoms. If this misfortune happened to the 


Jews, and if the law ſo well known under Zede- 


kiah was loft threeſcore years after, notwith- 
ſtanding the care of an Ezekiel, a Jeremiah, a 
Baruch, a Daniel, not to reckon others, and at 
the very time that law had its martyrs, as the 
perfecutions of Daniel and the three Children 
evince ; if, I ſay, that holy law was loſt in fo 
ſhort a time, and remained ſo profoundly forgot, 
that Ezra might reſtore it as he pleaſed, this was 
not the only book he had to frame ; he had at 
the fame time to compoſe all the prophets old 
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and new, that is, thoſe who had written both 
before and during the captivity ; thoſe whom 


the people had ſcen write, as well as thoſe whoſe- 


memory they preſerved ; and not only the Pro- 
phets, but alſo the books of Solomon, the Pſalms 
of David, and all the hiſtorical books, as there 
will hardly be found in the whole hiſtory one 
ſingle conſiderable fact, or in all the other books 
one ſingle chapter, which, taken ſeparate from 


Moſes, ſuch as we have him, can ſubſiſt a mo- 
ment, Every thing ſpeaks of Moſes, every 


thing is founded ffpon Moſes, and it ought to 


be fo, ſeeing Moſes, and his law, and the hiſtory 


he wrote, were in fact the whole foundation of 
public and private conduct in the Jewiſh nation. 
It was indeed a marvellous attempt in Ezra, and 
quite a new thing 1n the world, to make ſo many 
men of different characters and ftyle ſpeak at 
the ſame time with Moſes, and each in a uniform 
manner, and always like to itſelf; and all at 


once to make a whole nation believe that thoſe. 


were the ancient books they had ever revered, 
and the new ones they had juſt ſeen compoſed : 


as if they had never heard of any thing in their 


lives, and as if the knowledge of the time pre- 


ſent as well as that of the paſt were all of a ſud- 


den aboliſhed. Such are the prodigies we muſt 
ſwallow down, when we will not believe the 
miracles of the Almighty, nor receive the teſti- 
mony whereby it is certain that it was ſaid by a 
whole great people that they had ſeen them with 

their eyes. 1 
But if that people returned from Babylon into 
the land of their fathers, ſo new, and ſo igno- 
_— 
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rant that they hardly remembered they had 


been; ſo as to have received without enquiry 
whatever Ezra thought fit to give them; how 
then do we ſee in the book that Ezra wrote, and 
in that of Nehemiah his cotemporary, all that 
is there ſaid of the divine Books? With what 


face do Ezra and Nehemiah dare to ſpeak of 
the law of Moſes in ſo many places, and that 
publicly, as of a thing known to every body, 


and which every body had in their hands ? How 


is it that we ſee the whole people act voluntarily 


in conſequence of this law, as having it ever 
before them? But how is it ſaid at the ſame 
time, and upon the return of the people, that 
all the people admired the accompliſhment of 
Jeremiah's prophecy concerning the ſeventy years 
captivity? That Jeremiah whom Ezra had juſt 
forged with all the other prophets, how did he 
find credit thus all of a ſudden ? By what new 


artifice was it poſſible to perſuade a whole nation, 


and even the old men who had ſeen that pro- 
phet, that they had always expected the miracu- 


lous deliverance he had anounced to them in his 


writings? But all this ſhall be ſuppoſed: Ezra 
and Nehemiah ſhall not have written the hiſtory 


of their own time; ſome other ſhall have done it 


in their name, and thoſe who have coined all 
the other books of the Old Teſtament ſhall have 
been ſo favoured by poſterity, that other coun- 
terfeits ſhall have made them the real authors, 
in order to give credit to their impoſture. 
Men will doubtleſs be aſhamed of ſo many 
wild abſurdities; and, inſtead of ſaying that 
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diſtinct from one another by the characters of 
ſtyle and time, they will perhaps ſay they may 
have foiſted into them thoſe miracles and pre- 
dictions that gain them the reputation of divine: 

an error ſtill more palpable than the former, as 
thoſe predictions and miracles are ſo interſperſed 
through all the books, are ſo forcibly inculcated, 

and ſo often repeated, with ſo many different 


turns, and ſo vaſt a variety of emphatical figures; 


in a word, do ſo conſtitute the whole body of 


them, that one muſt never have ſo much as 


opened thoſe ſacred Books, not to ſee that it 
were eaſier to new- mould them entirely, than to 


inſert the things which unbelievers are ſo ſorry 


to find in them. But ſhould we even grant them 
all they aſk, the miraculous and divine are ſo 
much the ſubſtance of thoſe Books, that ſome 
ſtrains of that kind would ſtill be found, in 
ſpite of all their endeavours to the contrary. 

Let Ezra, if they will, have added afterwards 
predictions of things that had already come to 


paſs in his time: Who ſhall have added thoſe 


fince accompliſhed, which you have ſeen in fo 
great numbers? God may have perhaps be- 
ſtowed the gift of prophecy upon Ezra, that 
Ezra's impoſture might be the more probable ; 
and we will rather have a counterfeit to be a 
prophet, than Iſaiah, Jeremiah, or Daniel: Or 
elle every age ſhall have brought forth a ſuc- 
ceſsful counterfeit, whom the whole people ſhal} 
have believed; and new impoſtors, out of a 
wonderful zeal for religion, ſhall have been con- 
tinually adding to the divine Books, even after 
the Canon hath been cloſed, after they _—_ 
cen 
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been diſperſed with the * all over the 1 c 
and tranſlated into ſo many foreign languages, 7 
Would not this way of eſtabliſhing religion have [ 
been moſt effectually to fap its foundations? a 
Does then a whole people fo eafily allow to be © 
altered what it believes divine, whether that be- 7 
lief is founded on reaſon or error? Can any one i 
hope to perſuade the Chriftians, or even the u 
Turks, to add a fingle chapter to the Goſpel or 
Alcoran ? But the Jews perhaps were more 
tractable than other people, or leſs religious 
in preſerving their ſacred books]! What mon- 
ſtrous opinions muſt come into the mind, when 
we will ſhake off the yoke of divine authority, 
and ſquare our ſentiments, as well as manners, 
only by erring reaſon ? 

Let it not be faid that the diſcuſſion of theſe 
points is troubleſome : For though. it were ſo, 
we ought either to ſubmit to the authority of 
the church and tradition of ſo many ages, or puſh 
the enquiry to the utmoſt, and not to think to 
get rid of it by faying, that it requires more 
time than we are willing to beſtow upon our ſal- 
vation. But indeed, without taking the labour 

to turn over all the books of the two Teſtaments, 
we need only look into the book of Pſalms, 
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Þ where are collected ſo many ancient ſongs of the, coi 
li people of God, to ſee, in the divineſt poetry ma 
{lf that ever was, immortal monuments of the hiſto- ſo 
1 ry of Moſes, of that of the Judges, and of that boc 
if i 1 of the Kings, imprinted by tune and meaſure ſer: 
[ | | upon the memory of men. And for the New WI 
Ii Teſtament, St. Paul's epiſtles alone, ſo lively, ſo ouſ 
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commotions that then were, and, in fine, of ſo 
peculiar a ſtyle; thoſe epiſtles, I ſay, received 
by the churches to whom they were addreſſed, 
and from thence communicated to the other 


| churches, might ſuffice to convince well diſpoſed 


minds, that every thing 1s genuine and original 


in the Scriptures which the apoſtles have left 


US, 


So likewiſe do they ſupport each other with 


an invincible power, The Acts of the Apoſtles 
do but continue the Gofpel, their epiſtles neceſ- 
ſarily preſuppoſe it. But that all may be agreed, 


383 


the Acts, Epiſtles, and Goſpels do every where Ag: fi. 22. 


appeal to the ancient books of the Jews. 
Paul and the other apoſtles are continually urg- 
ing what Moſes ſaid, what he wrote, what the 
Prophets ſaid and wrote after Moſes. 
CarisT ſummons the law of Moſes, the Prophets 
and the Pſalms as witneſſes, who all depoſe to the 
ſame truth. 
ries, he bcgins at Moſes and the Prephets, and when 


If he means to expound his myſte-Ibid. 27. 


Saint vii. 32, &c. 
On. X. 57 19 


JESUS Luke xxiv.44 


he tells the Jews that Moſes wrote of him, he john v. 46, 


lays as a foundation what was moſt undoubted a. 


among them, and carries them back to the very 
ſource: f their traditions. 

Let us ſee however what is oppoſed to fo 
confeſſed an authority, and to the conſent of ſo 
many ages ; for fince in our days men have been 
ſo daring as to publifh in all fort of languages 
books againſt the Scripture, we muſt not diſ- 
ſemble what they ſay to decry its antiquities. 
What then do they ſay to authorize the ſpuri- 
ouſneſs of the Pentateuch, and what can they 


_ to a tradition of three thouſand years 
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ſtanding, ſupported by its own ſtrength and by 
conſtant courſe of things ? Nothing coherent, 
nothing poſitive, nothing important: ſome cavils 
about numbers, places, or names, and ſuch ob- 
ſervations as in any other matter would at moſt 
be deemed vain curioſities, incapable of ſtriking 

at the root of things, are here urged as deciſive 
of the moſt ſerious affair that ever was in queſti- 
On. 
There are, ſay they, difficulties in the ſtory 
of Scripture. There are doubtleſs, which would 
not be there, were the Book leſs ancient, or had 
it been trumped up, as ſome are bold enough to 
affirm, by a cunning, artful man; and had peas 
ple been leſs religious in giving it ſuch as they 
got it, and taken the liberty to correct what 


Auſed them any trouble. There are difficulties 


ariſing from a length of time, when places have 
changed their names or ſtate; when dates are 
forgot ; when genealogies are no longer known; 
| when there is no remedy for faults that the 
ſmalleſt negligence in a copy ſo eaſily introduces 
into ſuch things, or when facts having eſcaped 
mens memories, leave darkneſs on ſome part of 
the hiſtory. But after all, is this obſcurity in 
the thread itſelf, or in the eſſential parts? By 
no means: every thing there is coherent ; and 
what remains obſcure ſerves only to ſhew in the 
oy Books a more venerable antiquity. 

ut there are alterations in the text; the an- 
cient verſions do not agree; the Hebrew in ſeve- 
ral places is different from itſelf and the gn 
of the Samaritans, beſides the word they a 


accuſed of having changed expreſsly i in err 
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places from that of the Jews. And what ſhall 


we conclude from thence ? That the Jews, or 


Ezra, have forged the Pentateuch at their re- 


turn from captivity ? It is juſt the contrary we 


ſhould conclude. The differences of the Sama- 


ritans ſerve only to confirm what we have already 
eſtabliſhed, that their text is independent of 
that of the Jews. It cannot be imagined 
that thoſe ſchiſmatics took any thing from the 


Jews, or from Ezra; ſo far from that we have 


ſeen on the contrary, that it was purely out of 


ſpite to the Jews and to Ezra, and out of ſpite 


to both firſt and ſecond Temple, that they hatch- 


ed their chimera of Gerizim. Who does not 


ſee then that they would ſooner have accuſed 
the impoſtures of the Jews, than followed them ? 


Thoſe rebels, who deſpiſed Ezra and all the 
prophets of the Jews, with their temple, and 
Solomon who had built it, as well as David who 
had aſſigned its place; what did they regard in 


their Pentateuch, if not an antiquity ſuperior 


not only to that of Ezra and the Prophets, but 


even to that of Solomon and David; in a word, 
the antiquity of Moſes, 1n which the two nati- 


ons agree? How indiſputable therefore is the 


authority of Moſes and the Pentateuch, which 
all objections do but corroborate ? 


But after all, whence comes that variety of 


Texts and Verſions ? Whenee comes it indeed, 
but from the antiquity of the book itſelf, which 
has paſt through the hands of ſo mary tran- 
ſcribers, for ſo many ages, that the language in 
which it is written hath ceaſed to be common? 


Ce e 
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of their temple of Gerizim, differs alſo in other Deut. xvii. 44 
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But laying aſide vain diſputes, let us pluck up 
the difficulty by the roots. Tell me if it is not 


allowed, that from all the verſions, and from 
any text whatever, there will ſtill reſult the ſame 


laws, the ſame miracles, the ſame predictions, 
the ſame courſe of hiſtory, the fame body of doc- 
trine, and in ſhort the fame ſubſtance, What 
harm after this do the diverfities of texts? 
What needed we more than this unalterable 
ſtock of ſacred books, and what further could 
we require of divine providence ? And as for 
the verſions, is it a mark of ſpuriouſneſs or in- 
novation, that the language of Scripture is fo 


ancient that we have loſt its delicacies, and that 


we find ourſelves unable to render all its elegance 
or ſtrength with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs? Is not 


this rather a proof of the greateſt antiquity ? 
And if people will inſiſt upon trifles, I would 


gladly aſk, whether of ſo many places where 
there may be ſome difficulty, any one has ever 
been ſettled by reafoning or conjecture”? The 
world hath adhered to the faith of the copies, 
and as tradition hath never ſuffered a poſſibility 
of ſound doctrine's being altered, it hath judged, 
that other faults, if any ſuch remained, would 
ſerve only to prove, that none have ever inno- 
vated any thing out of their own head. 

But laſtly, and here lies the ſtreſs of the ob- 
jection; are there not ſome things added in the 
text of Moſes, and how comes it to paſs that 
we find his death at the end of the book which 


is aſcribed to him? What wonder is it, that 


thoſe who have continued his hiſtory have added 
his happy end to the reſt of his actions, in order 
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tinued a genealogy begun; they have perhaps 
on occaſion of the manna with which the peo- 


the time when that heavenly food ceaſed, and 


of Moſes, as an allowed and public fact, where- 


us with the reſt; and therefore all ſhall im- 


remarks are found, ſhews us, that they have 
an antiquity, not only beyond Ezra, but beyond 


more ancient than it ought; and we could not 
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to make one body of the whole? As for other 
additions, let us ſee what they are. Is there peut. is; 6 


any new law or ceremony, any doctrine, mira-#*i. 12. 


cle, or prediction! 2 None are ſo much as dream- 
ed of; there is not the ſmalleſt ſurmiſe, nor the 
ſmalleſt ſign of any; this had been to add to 
the work of God: the law had forbid it, and 
horrid had been the ſcandal it would have occa- 
ſioned. What then? men have perhaps con- 


— — — — =. Fn.» _ 


explained the name of a town changed by time; 
ple were fed forty years, they may have marked 


this fact, written afterwards in another book, Joſ. v. 12. 
may have remained, by way of remark, in that Exo. xvi. 33. 


of all the people were witneſſes: four or five 
ſuch remarks made by Joſhua, Samuel, or ſome 
other prophet of like antiquity, becauſe they 
related only to notorious facts, and facts wherein 
there was evidently no manner of difficulty, 
may naturally have paſſed into the Text, and 
the ſame tradition may have brought them to 


mediately be loſt? Ezra ſhall be accuſed as a 
falſifier, though the Samaritan Text, where thoſe 


the ſchiſm of the ten tribes: No matter, all 
muſt fall upon Ezra. If thoſe remarks were of 
an older date, the Pentateuch would be alſo 


luſhciently revere. the antiquity 'of a book, the 
Cc 2 very 
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very notes of which ſhould be of ſo long a 
ſtanding. Therefore Ezra ſhall have done every 


thing: Ezra ſhall have forgot thac he was 
making Moſes ſpeak, and ſhall have caufed him 
to write ſo groſsly, as already come to paſs, 
what happened not till after his death. A whole 
work ſhall be convicted of ſpuriouſneſs from 
this ſingle paſſage ; the authority of ſo many 


ages, and the public teſtimony, ſhall no longer 


avail him any thing; as if, on the contrary, it 


were not evident, that thoſe remarks, which the 


cavillers lay hold of, are a freſh proof of the fin- 
cerity and fidelity, not only of thoſe who made 
them, but alſo of thoſe who tranſcribed them, 


Was ever the authority, not to ſay, of a divine 


book, but of any book whatever, judged of 


from fo flight arguments? But the matter is, 


the Scripture is a book offenſive to mankind, 
it would oblige men to ſubmit their underſtand- 
ing to God, and to curb their unruly paſſions : 


it therefore muſt needs periſh, and muſt at any 


rate fall a ſacrifice to libertiniſm. 

Moreover, do not imagine that impiety runs 
unneceſſarily into all the abſurdities you have 
ſeen, If, contrary to the teſtimony of mankind, 
and contrary to all the rules of right reaſon, it 
exerts itſelf to deprive the Pentateuch and Pro- 
phecies of their ever acknowledged authors, and to 
controvert their dates; it is becauſe the dates are 
every thing in the affair, for two reaſons: firſt, 
becauſe books full of ſo many miraculous facts, 
which are there ſeen cloathed with their moſt 
particular circumſtances, and advanced not only 


as public, but even as preſent, could they have 


been 
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been confuted, would have carried their condem- 


nation along with them, and inſtead of ſupport- 


ing themſelves by their own weight, they would 
have fallen of themſelves long ago: ſecondly, 
becauſe their dates being once fixed, we can no 
longer efface the infallible mark of divine inſpi- 
ration which they bear ſtamped upon them, in 


the great number and long ſeries of memorable 


predictions, with which we find them replete. 
*Tis in order to evade theſe miracles and pre- 
ditions, that the profane have fallen into all the 


abſurdities that have ſurprized you. But let 


them not think to eſcape from God; 'He hath 
reſerved for his Scripture a mark of divinity that 
is proof to all attacks: and this 1s the affinity of 


the two Teſtaments. Tis undiſputed, at leaft, 
that all the Old Teſtament was written before 
the New, There is here no new Ezra to have 


perſuaded the Jews to contrive or falſify their 
Scripture in favour of the Chriſtians whom they 
perſecuted. There needs no more. The afh- 
nity of the two Teſtaments proves each of them 
divine. They have both the ſame deſign, and 
both the ſame conſequence: the one prepares 
the way to perfection, which the other plainly 
exhibits: the one lays the foundation, and the 


other finiſhes the ſtructure: in a word, the one 


foretels what the other ſhews accompliſhed, . 
Thus all times are united, and an eternal 


ſcheme of divine providence is revealed to us. 


The tradition of the Jews, and that of the Chriſ- 
tians, make together but one and the ſame courſe 
of religion, and the Scriptures of the two Teſta. 

CT mente 
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ments make therefore but one and the ſame 
body, and one and the ſame book. 

And becauſe the diſcuſſion of the particular 
predictions, though in itſelf full of light, depends 
greatly on facts that every body cannot equally 


follow, God hath made choice of ſome, which he 


hath rendered ſenſible to the moſt ignorant. 


Thoſe eminent, thoſe ſhining facts, whereof the 


whole world is witneſs, are, SIR, the facts which 
I have hitherto endeavoured to trace with you; 


namely, the deſolation of the Jews, and the con- 


verſion of the Gentiles, which happened together, 
and both preciſely at the time that the Goſpel 
was preached, and JIESsuSs CHRIST appeared. 

Theſe three particulars united in the order of 
time, were ſtill much more ſo in the order of 
God's counſels. You have ſeen them go on to- 
gether in the ancient prophecies; but Jzsus 


CHRIST, the faithful interpreter of the prophe- 


cies, and of the will of his Father, hath ftill 
better expounded that connexion in his Goſpel. 
He doth it in the parable of the vineyard, ſo fa- 
miliar to the prophets. The houſholder had 
planted that vineyard, that is, true religion, 
founded upon his covenant; and let it out to 
huſbandmen, that is, to the Jews, In order to 
receive the fruits of it, he ſends at ſundry times 
his ſeryants, who are the prophets, Thoſe wick- 
ed huſbandmen put them to death, His good- 
neſs prompts him to ſend to them at laſt his own 
Son, Him they handle ſtill worſe than the ſer- 
vants, At laſt he takes his vineyard from them, 
and gives it to other huſbandmen: he takes from 
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them the grace of his covenant, in order to give 


it to the Gentiles, | | 
. Theſe three particulars were therefore to con- 


cur, the ſending of the Son of God, the reproba- 


tion of the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles. 
There needeth no more comment on the parable, 
than the event hath interpreted. 


* 


Lou have ſeen that the Jews confeſs, that the 


kingdom of Judah, and the ſtate of their repub- 


lic, began to decline in the days of Herod, and 


when JEsus Curi1sT came into the world. But 


if the alterations they made in the law of God, 
drew upon them ſo viſible a decay of their power, 
their utter deſolation, which endures to this day, 


muſt have been the puniſhment of a greater 
crime. 1 . 


That crime is viſibly their ingratitude to their 
Meſſiah, who came to inſtruct and deliver them. 
So likewiſe ever ſince that time hath a yoke of 


iron been upon their necks; and they doubtleſs 


would ſink under it, did not God preſerve them 


to turn one day to the Meſſiah whom they have 


crucified, 

| Behold then one poſitive and public fact, the 
total overthrow of the Jewiſh ſtate in the time 
of Jesvs CHRIST. The converſion of the Gen- 


tiles, which was to happen in the ſame period, 


is no leſs aſcertained, At the ſame time that the 
ancient worſhip is deſtroyed in Jeruſalem with 
the temple, idolatry is attacked on all ſides; and 


nations, which for ſo many thouſand years had 
forgot their Creator, rouſe themſelves from fa 


long a lethargy, | 
e gs And 
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And that every thing may agree, the ſpiritual 
romiſes are unfolded by the preaching of the 


Goſpel, at the time that the Jewiſh people, who 
had received only temporal ones, maniteſtly re- 
probated for their incredulity, and captive all 
over the earth, have no more human greatneſs to 


expect, Then heaven is promiſed to thoſe who 
ſuffer for righteouſneſs* fake, the myſteries of a 


future ſtate are preached, and true happineſs is 
exhibited far from that abode, where death 
reigns, where fin and all evils abound. 

If we diſcover not here a plan ever conſiſtent, 
and ever continued, if we ſee not one and the 
ſame order of the counſels of God, who pre- 


pares from the beginning of the world, what he 


finiſhes in the fulneſs of time, and who, under 
various ſtates, but with an ever conſtant ſuc- 


ceſſion, perpetuates, in the ſight of the whole 
world, the holy ſociety by whom he will be 


ſerved; we deſerve to ſee nothing, but to be 
delivered up to our own hardneſs of heart, as 


the juſteſt and moſt rigorous of all puniſh- 


ments, 


And that this continual progreſs of the peo- 


ple of God might be evident to the moſt un- 


diſcerning, God renders it ſenſible, nay palpa- 


ble, by facts whereof no man can be ignorant, 


if he does not wilfully ſhut his eyes to the truth. 


The Meffiah is expected by the Hebrews ; he 
comes and calls the Gentiles, as had been fore- 
told of him. The people who acknowledge him 
as come, is incorporated with the people wha 
expected him, without there being between them 
the leaſt moment's interruption; this people is 
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fpread abroad over all the earth : the Gentiles 
are continually coming in; and that Church, 
which Jes8vs CHRIST built upon a rock, maugre 
all the efforts of hell, hath never been prevailed 


againſt. 


What . to the children of God ! but 


what conviction of the truth, when we ſee, that 
from him who ſo worthily fills at this day the 
firſt ſee of the Church, we aſcend, without in- 
terruption, to St. Peter, appointed by Jrsvs 


CHRIST the chief of the apoſtles: from whence, 


by reſuming the high-priefts that ſerved under 
the law, we go up to Aaron and Moſes ; thence 
to the patriarchs ; and to the origin of the world! 
what progreſſion, what tradition, what wonder- 
ful concatenation ! If our mind, naturally un- 


certain, and become by its uncertainties the 


ſport of its own reaſonings, hath need, in points 


that regard ſalvation, to be fixed and determine 


by ſome certain authority; ; what greater autho- 
rity can there be than that of the Catholic 
Church, which centres in itſelf all the e 
of paſt ages, and the ancient traditions of man- 
kind up to their firſt original? 

Thus the ſociety which JEsus CnHRIST, ex- 
pected through all former ages, at laſt founded 


upon the rock, and wherein the apoſtles and 


their ſucceſiors are, by his orders, to preſide, 
juſtifies itſelf by its own ſeries, and bears in its 
Cod. duration the mark of the hand of 
0 
It is therefore this ſucceſſion, that no hereſy, 
no ſect, no other ſociety but God's Church alone 
hath ever been able to pretend to. Falie reli- 
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gions have made ſhift to imitate the Church i in 
a great many things, and eſpecially by ſaying, 
like her, that it was God who founded them; 

but this aſſertion in their mouth is but an empty 
boaſt. For if God created mankind, if creating 
them in his own image, he never diſdained to 
teach them the means of ſerving and pleaſing 
him; whatever ſe& doth not ſhew its ſucceſ- 
ion from the beginning of the world is not of 


God. 


the ſocieties and ſects, which men have eſtabliſh- 


ed within or without Chriſtianity. For inſtance, 
the falſe prophet of the Arabians might well 


call himſelf the Sent of God; and after deceiv- 


ing nations moſt ſupremely ignorant, he might 
take advantage of the diviſions in his neigh- 
bourhood, to extend, by force of arms, a reli- 
gion wholly ſenſual. But he neither dared to 


pretend that he had been expected, nor indeed | 


could he claim, either to his perſon, or to his 
religion, a real or apparent connexion with 
paſt ages. The expedient he fell upon to evade 
this was new. Leſt people ſhould incline to 
ſearch the Scriptures of the Chriſtians for vouch- 
ers of his miſhon, like thoſe which Jesvs CHRIST 
found in the Scriptures of the Jews, he gave it 
out, that both Chriſtians and Jews had falſified 
all their books. His ignorant followers took his 
word for it, fix hundred years after IESuS CHRIST; 
and he proclaimed himſelf, not only without any 
previous teſtimony, but even without either 
himſelf or his adherents daring to pretend, or to 
Promi, any ſenſible miracle that might have 

authorized 
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authorized his miſſion, In like manner the He- 
reſiarchs, who founded new ſects among the 
Chriſtians, might well render faith eaſier, b 

denying the myſteries that ſurpaſs the ſenſes. 
They might well dazzle men by their eloquence, 
and by a ſhew of piety, move them by their 
paſlions, engage them by their intereſts, allure 
them by noveity and libertiniſm, whether of the 
mind, or even of the ſenſes; in a word, they 
might eaſily either deceive themſelves, or others, 
for nothing is more natural to man: but beſides 


that, they could not even boaſt of having 


wrought any one miracle in public, nor reduce 


their religion to poſitive facts, whereof their fol- 


lowers were eye-witneſſes; there is alſo one un- 
lucky circumſtance for them, that they have 


never been able to palliate; namely, that of their 


newneſs. It will ever be viſible to the eyes of the 
whole world, that they and the ſect they have 
eſtabliſned have broke off from that great body 


and ancient church which Jzsvs CurisT found- 


ed, where the apoſtles and their ſucceſſors held 
the firſt places in which all ſects have found them 


eſtabliſhed. The very moment of the ſeparation 
will always be ſo noted, that the heretics them- 
ſelves ſhall not be able to diſown it, and ſhall not 
dare ſo much as to attempt to derive themſelves 
from the ſource, by a ſeries that never hath 
known interruption. This is the inevitable weak- 
neſs of all the ſects that men have ſet up. None 
can change paſt ages, nor give themſelves prede- 
ceſſors, or make themſelves to have found them 


in poſſeſſion. The Catholic Church alone fills 
all preceding ages with a ſeries that cannot be 
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diſputed her. The Law is the forerunner of the 
Goſpel; the ſucceſſion of Moſes and the Patriarchs 
makes but one and the ſame ſeries with that of 
Jzsus CHRIST: to be expected, to come, to be 


acknowledged by a poſterity as laſting as the 


world; this is the character of the Meſſiah in 
whom we believe: eſis Chriſt is the ſame yeſter- 
day, and to-day, and for ever. 
Thus, befides the advantage the Church of 
ak ler ha :th, of being alone founded upon mira- 


culous and divine facts, that were written openly, 


and without fear of being controverted, at the 
very time they happened; there is alſo, in favour 
of ſuch as did not live in thoſe times, an ever- 
laſting miracle, which confirms the truth of all 
the reſt; and that is, the progreſs of religion ever 
victorious over the errors that have endeavoured 
to deſtroy it. To this you may likewiſe add 
another progreſs; namely, the viſible progreſs 
of a continual chaſtiſement on the Jews, who 


have not received the CHRIS promiſed to their 


fathers. 
They continue -nevertheleſs to expect him, 


and their ever diſappointed expectation makes a 


part of their puniſhment. They look for him, 


and ſhew by ſo doing that he hath been ever 


looked for. Condemned by their own books, 
they aſcertain the truth of religion; they bear, 
ſo to ſpeak, its whole progreſs written upon their 
forchcad : at one view ve ſee what they have 
been, *hy they are * we ſee them, and for 


1 they are reſerved 


Thus four or five müht facts, and clearer 
than the light of the ſun, do man ifeſt our reli- 
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ion as ancient as the world. They conſequent- 
ly demonſtrate, that it hath no other author than 
Him who laid the foundations of the univerſe, 
who holding all things in the hollow of his hand, 
was alone able to commence and carry on a de- 
We muſt therefore no longer wonder, as we 
uſually do, that God propoſeth to our belief ſo 
many things ſo worthy of him, and at the ſame 
time impenetrable to human underſtanding. But 
we ſhould rather wonder, that, the faith being 
built upon ſo ſure and ſo manifeſt an authority, 
there ſhould ſtill remain any blind and incredu- 
lous perſons in the world. N 
Our diſorderly paſſions, our attachment to our 
ſenſes, and our unconquerable pride, are the 
cauſe of it: we chuſe rather to run all hazards, 
than to put a conſtraint upon ourſelves; we 


chuſe rather to continue in our ignorance, than 
to confeſs it; we chuſe rather to gratify a vain 


curioſity, and to indulge in our untoward minds 

the liberty of thinking what we pleaſe, than to 

bend under the yoke of divine authority. 
Hence comes it to paſs that there are fo many 


unbelievers, and God permits it to be fo for the 
inſtruction of his children: without the blind, 


without the ſavage, without the infidels, that 
remain in the very boſom of Chriſtianity, we 
ſhould not be ſufficiently ſenſible of the deep 
corruption of our nature, nor of the abyſs of 


miſery whence Jzsus CurisT hath delivered us. 


If his ſacred truth were not gainſayed, we ſhould 
not ſee the miracle that makes it ſtand faſt amidſt 
ſo much contradiction, and we ſhould at length 

| forget 
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forget that by grace we are ſaved. Now he in · 


credulity of ſome humbleth others; and the 


rebels who oppoſe the deſigns of God make 


the power conſpicuous, whereby independently 


of any thing elſe, he accompliſheth the promiſes 


he hath made to his Church. 

Why then do we delay our ſubmiſſion? Do 
we wait till God ſhall work new miracles ; till 
he render them of none effect by continuing 


them; till he accuſtom our eyes to them, as 


they are to the courſe of the ſun and all the 
other wonders of nature ? or do we wait till the 
profane and the perverſe be ſilent; till good 


men and libertines bear equal teſtimony to the 


truth ; till every body with one accord prefer it 
to his paſſion, and till falſe learning, which no- 
velty alone makes admired, ceaſe to delude 
mankind ? Is it not enough that we ſee none 
can combat religion, without betraying by pro- 
digious extravagances the diſorder of their rea- 
ſon, and that they no longer hold out, but through 
preſumption or ignorance ? Shall not the church, 
victorious over ages and errors, be able to van- 
quiſh in our minds the pitiful arguments ae An 
againſt her; and ſhall not the divine promiſes, 
which we daily ſee accompliſhed in her, have 
wer to exalt us above the ſenſes ? 

And let none pretend to tell us that thoſe pro- 
miſes ſtill remain in ſuſpenſe, and that as they 
extend to the end of the world, it ſhall only be 
at the end of the world that we ſhall be able to 
boaſt of having ſeen their accompliſhment, For 
on the contrary, what is paſt aſſures us of what 


is to come. S0 many ancient predictions, {9 
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viſibly accompliſhed, evince to us that there is 


nothing that ſhall not be accompliſhed ; and that 


the church, againſt which the gates of hell, ac- 
cording to the promiſe of the Son of God, 


never can prevail, ſhall ſtand faſt till the conſum- 


mation of all things, ſince JIxsus CRHRISH, who 
is true in every thing, hath ſet no other limits 


to her duration. 
The ſame promiſes ſecure to us the future 


life. God, who hath ſhewed himſelf ſo faithful 


in accompliſhing what concerns this world, will 


be no leſs fo in accompliſhing what concerns the 
next, for which all we ſee is but a preparation; 


and the church ſhall be ever immoveable and 


| invincible upon earth, until her children be- 


ing gathered in, ſhe be tranſported entire into 
heaven, which is her true dwelling-place. 

As for thoſe who ſhall be excluded from that 
heavenly city, an eternal vengeance 1s reſerved 
for them ; and after having loſt through their 
own fault a bliſsful eternity, nothing ſhall re- 
main for them but an eternity of woe. 

Thus the counſels of God terminate in an 
immutable ſtate; his promiſes and threatenings 


are equally certain; and what he executes in 


time, aſſures what he commands us to hope or 
to fear in eternity. e 
This is what you learn from the progreſſion 


of religion compendiouſly laid before you. By 


time it conducts you to eternity. You ſee a con- 


ſtant order in all the deſigns of God, and a viſible 


mark of his power in the perpetual duration of 
his people. You find that the church hath an 


everlaſting ſtock, from which none can ſeparate 
without 
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without whe loſt; and that thoſe who being 
united to this root, bring forth works worthy of 
their faith, ſecure to themſelves eternal life. 

Stud then, SIR, but with attention ſtudy this 
careſs of the Church, which ſo clearly aſcer- 


rains to you all the pr nas of God. Whatever 


breaks this chain, whatever goes out of this pro- 
greſſion, whatever ſtarts up of itſelf, and comes 
not in virtue of the promiſes made to the church 
from the beginning of the world, ought to excite 


Your horror, Employ all your powers to recal 


into this unity whatever hath deviated from it, 


and to cauſe men to hearken to the church, where- 


by the Holy Ghoſt pronounceth its oracles. 

The glory of your anceſtors is not only never 
to have forſaken her, but to have ever ſupported 
her, and to have thereby merited to be called her 
eldeſt ſons, which is doubtleſs the moſt glorious 
of all their titles. 

I need not ſpeak to you of Clovis, Charle- 
magne, or Saint Lewis. Conſider only the time in 


which you live, and of what father God hath 


cauſed you to be born. A king ſo great in every 


thing, diſtinguiſhes himſelf more by his faith 


than by his other admirable qualities. He pro- 
tes religion, both at home and abroad, and to 
the uttermoſt ends of the world. His Jaws are 
one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of the church. His 
authority, revered as much for his perſonal merit, 
as for the majeſty of his ſceptre, never better ſup- 
ports itſelf, than v hen it defends the cauſe of God. 
Blaſphemy is no more to be heard; Impiety 
trembles before him: Ie is the king pointed at 


Prov. xx. . by Solomon, wh. ſcaltereth away all evil with his 
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e975. If he attacks hereſy. by ſo many ways, and 


even more than did ever his predeceſſors, it is 


not that he fears for his throne; ever thing is 


uviet under his feet, and his arms are dreaded 


over the whole earth: but it is that he loves his 


people, and that being exalted by the hand of 


God to a power that nothing in the univerſe can 
equal, he knows no more glorious uſe of it than 
to make it ſubſervient to the healing of the 
wounds of the Church. 


Imitate, then, SIR, ſo noble a pattern, and 


hand it down to your deſcendants. Recommend 
to their care the church even more than that 
great empire, which your anceſtors have govern- 
ed for ſo many ages, Let your auguſt houſe, 
the firſt in dignity that 1s in the world, be the 


firſt in maintaining the rights of God, and ex- 
tending through the univerſe the reign of Jzsvs | 


CnRIsT, who makes it to reign with ſo much 


glory. 
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PART III. 


ThE PROGRESSION or EMuPIRES. 


LTHOUGH there be nothing compa- 
rable to that progreſſion of the true 
Church, which I have repreſented to you, the 
progreſſion of Empires, which I come now, 
SIR, to ſet before your eyes, is of no leſs con- 
ſequence to great princes like you. 
The rerolu- In the firſt place, thoſe empires have for the 


tons of em- moſt part a neceſſary connexion with the hiſtory 


Pires are Or- 


dered by pro-Of the people of God. God made uſe of the 
vidence, and Aſſyrians and Babylonians, to chaſtiſe that peo- 


ſcrve to hum- 


ble the ſpirit of Ple; of the Perſians, to reſtore them; of Alex- 


princes. ander and his firſt ſucceſſors, to protect them; of 
Antiochus Illuftris and his ſucceſſors, to exerciſe 
them; of the Romans, to ſupport their liberty 
againſt the kings of Syria, who breathed no- 
thing but their deſtruction. The Jews continu- 
ed until JEsus CHRISH under the power of the 
fame Romans. When they diſowned and cruci- 
fied him, thoſe ſame Romans lent an unwitting 
hand to the divine vengeance, and exterminated 
that ungrateful people. God, who had reſolved 

to gather at the ſame time the new people, from 
among all nations, did firſt unite both ſeas and 
lands under the ſame empire. The commerce 
of many different nations, foi merly ſtrangers to 
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one another, and afterwards united under the 
Roman dominion, was one of the moſt power- 


ful means that providence made ule of for the 


propagation of the Goſpel. If the ſame Roman 
empire perſecuted for the ſpace of three hundred 
years that new people,. which was growing on 
all hands within its compaſs, that perſecution 


confirmed the Chriſtian church, and made her 


glory ſhine forth conſpicuous together with her 
faith and patience, At laſt the Roman empire 


yielded; and having found ſomething more 


in incible than itſelf, received peaceably into its 


boſom that church, againſt which it had waged 
ſo long and ſo cruel a war. The emperors now 


employed their whole power to bring every thing 
under the obedience of the church, and Rome 
became the head of the ſpiritual empire which 
Jzsvs CHRISTH meant to extend over the whole 


em - | 


When the time was come that the Roman 
power muſt fall, and that that great empire, which 
had vainly promiſed itſelf eternity, was to un- 
dergo the fate of all others, Rome, though be- 


come a prey to Barbarians, yet by her religion 


preſerved her ancient majeſty. The nations, 
that invaded the Roman empire, learned by de- 
grees the Chriſtian piety, which humanized their 
barbarouſneſs; and their kings putting them- 


ſelves, each in his reſpective nation, in the place 
of the emperors, found none of their titles more 
_ glorious than that of protectors of the church. 


But I muſt here diſcover to you the ſecret 
judgments of God upon the Roman empire, and 


upon Rome herſelf: a myſtery which the Floly 
| Bd | | 


d 2 | Spirit 
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Spirit revealed to St. John, and which that great 
Man, Apoſtle, Evangeliſt, and Prophet, hath 
unfolded in the Apocalypſe, Rome, who was 
grown old in the worſhip of idols, had extreme 
difficulty to get rid of them, even under the 

Foſim, iv. Or. Chriſtian emperors; and the ſenate made it a 
Pp. tom. „ Point of honour to defend the gods of Romulus, 
lib. v. ep. zo. to which it attributed all the victories of the an- 
Aug. de Ci- cient republic. The emperors were peſtered 
vit. Dei l. 1. with deputations from that great body, which 
required the reſtoration of its idols, and which 
thought that to turn away Rome from her old 
8 ſuperſtitions was, to offer an indignity to the Ro- 
man name. Thus that aſſembly, compoſed of 

the choice of the empire, and an immenſe multi- 

tude of people, among whom were almoſt all the 0 

powerful men of Rome, could neither be drawn l 

from their errors by the preaching of the goſpel, f 

nor by ſo viſible an accompliſhment of the an- Þ 

cient prophecies, nor yet by the converſion of al- 


moſt all the reſt of Europe, nor, in fine, by that f 
| of the princes, all whoſe decrees ran in favour of | 
| _ Chriſtianity. On the contrary, they continued to _ 
: load with reproaches the church of CHRIST, "1 
& which they charged alſo, after the example of w 
| their fathers, with all the misfortunes that befel © 
. the empire, ever ready to renew the perſecu- 5 
; | tions, had they not been reftrained by the em- bs 
| erors. In this condition were things in the 0 
WINE fourth age of the church, and an hundred years P 


after Conſtantine, when God at laſt called to Te 
mind the many bloody decrees of the ſenate a- ke 
gainſt the faithful, and at the ſame time the furi- 
bus outcries with which the whole Roman peo- 
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ple, thirſting after Chriſtian blood; had ſo often 
made the Amphitheatre ring. He delivered up 


405 


therefore to the Barbarians, that city drink withRev. xvii. 6. 


the blood of the martyrs, as St, John ſpeaks. God 
renewed upon her the terrible chaſtiſements which 
he had inflicted on Babylon: Rome herſelf is cal- 
led by that name. This new Babylon, a faith- 
ful copier of the old, like her, puffed up with 


her victories, exulting in her delights and her 
riches; polluted by her 1dolatries, and a perſecu- 
tor of God's people, falls alſo like her by a migh- 


ty fall, and St. John ſings her overthrow; The ger. vii. xvilie 


glory of her conqueſts, which ſhe aſcribed to her 


gods, is taken from her: ſhe is a prey to Barba- 


rans, thrice; nay four times taken, plundered, 


ſacked; deſtroyed; The ſword of the Barbarians 
| ſhares none but the Chriſtians. Another Rome, 


wholly Chriſtian, ariſes out of the aſhes of the 
former; and 1t 1s only after the inundation of the 
Barbarians, that we fee Jzsus CHRIST's victory 


completed over the Roman gods, which are not 


only deſtroyed but forgot. | 

Thus it is that the empires of the world have 
miniſtred to religion, and to the preſervation of 
the people of God: wherefore that ſame God, 


who cauſed the different ſtates of his people to 


be foretold by his prophets, cauſed the ſucceſſion 
of empires to be alſo predicted by them. You. 


have ſeen the places where Nebuchadnezzar was 


pointed out as the perſon that was to come and 


puniſh the haughty nations, and eſpecially the 


Jewiſh people, for their ingratitude to their Ma- 


ker. You have heard Cyrus named two hundred 


years before his birth, as him who was to reſtore 
| 1 God's 
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God's people, and to puniſh Babylon's pride. 
The deſtruction of Nineveh hath been no leſs 
clearly foretold. Daniel, in his admirable viſi- 
ons, hath made the empire of Babylon, that of 
the Medes and Perfians, that of Alexander and 
the Grecians, paſs away in a moment before 
you. The blaſphemies and cruelties of Antio- 
chus Illuſtris have been there propheſied, as well 
as the miraculous victories of God's people over 
that violent perſecutor. We there . ee thoſe fa- 
mous empires fall one after another, and the 
new empire, which JzsUus CHRISTH was to eſta- 
bliſh, 1s there deſcribed ſo expreſsly by its 

proper characters, that it is impoſſible to miſtake 
it, It is the empire of the Saints of the Moſt 
High; the empire of the Son of Man; the 
empire that is to ſtand amidft the ruin of all 
others, and to which alone eternity is pro- 
miſed. 

The judgments of God upon the greateſt of 
all the empires of this world, that is, upon the 
Roman empire, have not been hid from us. 
You have juſt learned them from the mouth of 
St. John. Rome hath herſelf felt the hand of 
God, and hath been, as well as others, an ex- 
ample of his Juſtice. But her lot was happier 
than that of other cities. Purged by her cala- 
mities from the remains of idolatry, ſhe no 
longer ſtands but by Chriſtianity, which ſhe 
diſpenſes to the whole world. 

Thus have all the great empires that we > have 
ſeen upon earth concurred by different ways 
to the good of religion, and glory of God, as 
God himſelf hath declared by his prophets. 
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When you read ſo often in their writings, that 


kings ſhall flock into the Church, and that they 
ſhall be protectors and nurſing fathers of her; 


by theſe words you immediately underſtand the 
emperors and other Chriſtian princes. And as 
your royal anceſtors have ſignalized themſelves 


above all others, in protecting and extending 


the Church of God, I ſhall not ſtick to aſſure 
you, that it is they who, of all kings, are moſt 


clearly foretold in thoſe illuſtrious prophecies. 


God therefore, who had a mind to make uſe 
of divers empires, to chaſtiſe or to exerciſe, to 
extend or protect his people, willing to make 
himſelf known for the author of ſo admirable a 
counſel, diſcovered the ſecret of it to his pro- 
phets, and made them foretel what He had re- 
ſolved to execute. Wherefore, as the empires 


entered into the order of God's deſigns upon 


the people whom He had choſen, the fortune of 


thoſe empires ſtands announced by the ſame ora- 


cles of the Holy 
ceſſion of the faithful people. - 

The more you ſhall accuſtom yourſelf to in- 
veſtigate great things, and to trace them to their 


Spirit, which foretel the ſuc- 


principles, the more will you be filled with ad- 


miration of thoſe counſels of providence, It 
concerns you early to form ideas of them, 
which will daily grow clearer in your mind, and 
to learn to refer human things to the order of 
that eternal wiſdom whereon they depend. 
God does not every day declare his will by 
his prophets, concerning the kings and mo- 


narchies, which He ſets up or pulls down. But 


having done it ſo many times in thoſe great em- 
pires 
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Pires we have been ſpeaking of, He ſhews us 
by thoſe famous inſtances, how He acts in all 
others, and teaches kings theſe two great funda- 
mental -truths ; firſt, that it is He who forms 
kingdoms, in order to give them to whomſoever 
He will; and ſecondly, that He knows how to 
make them ſubſervient, in his own good time 
and order, to the defigns he hath upon his 
people. 5 

This, SIR, ought to keep all princes in an 
entire dependence, and make them ever atten- 
tive to God's commands, in order to lend a 
hand to what He purpoſes for his glory, upon 
every opportunity He preſents to them. 

But this progreſſion of empires, even to con- 
fider it in a more human light, hath its great 


advantages: particularly to princes, ſeeing arro- 


gance,the common companion of ſo eminent a ſta- 
tion, is ſo effectually humbled by ſuch a ſpectacle. 
For if men learn moderation by ſeeing kings die, 
how much more will they be ſtruck, when they 
behold kingdoms themſelves expire; and what 
can afford a more excellent leſſon of the vanity 
of human grandeur ? 

Thus when you ſee paſs away, as it were in 
an inſtant, before your eyes, not to ſay kings 


and emperors, but thoſe great empires, which 


have made the whole world tremble ; when you 
ſee the Aſſyrians, beth old and new, the Medes, 
Perſians, Greeks, and Romans, preſent them- 


ſelves fucceff vely before yon, and fall, ſo to 


ſpeak, one upon another: the dreadful wreck 


makes you ſenſible that there is nothing ſolid 
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are the proper portion of human things. 


ſame God hath alſo thought fit that the courſe of 


had qualities proportioned to the rank for which 


extraordinary caſes, in which God hath choſen 
ſes in preceding ages. 1 


them, and that which makes them ſucceed, the 
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among men, and that inconſtancy and agitation 


But, Six, what will render this ſpectacle II. 
The revoluti- 


more uſeful and entertaining to you, is the re- eee 

ons of empires 
flexion you will make, not only upon the riſe have particular 
and fall of empires, but alſo upon the cauſes of cavics, which | 


f © ht 
their advancement and decline. 8 


For, SIR, the ſame God, who made the con- 
catenation of the univerſe, and who, Almighty 
in himſelf, hath thought fit, for the ſake of or- 
der, that all the parts of that great whole ſhould 
nave a mutual dependence on one another; that 


human affairs ſhould have its progreſſion and 
proportions: I mean, that men and nations have 


they were deſigned; and that, except in a few 


that his hand ſhould appear alone, there hath no 
great change happened, that has not had its cau- 


And as in all affairs there is that which pre- 
pares them, that which determines to undertake 


true knowledge of hiſtory 1s to mark, in every | t 
period, thoſe iecret diſpoſitions which have pre- -Y 
pared the way for great changes, and the impor- == 
tant conjunctures that have brought thoſe chan- 1 
ges to paſs. ; 
Indeed, it is not ſufficient to look barely before * 


one, that is, to conſider thoſe great events, that 
decide at once the fate of empires. He that 
will thoroughly underſtand human affairs muſt 


trace them higher; and muſt obſerve the incli- 
| nations 
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nations and manners, or to fay every thing in one 
word, the character, as well of the ruling nations 
in general, as of the princes in particular, and, in 
fine, of all the extraordinary men who, by the 
importance of the part they have had to act in 
the world, have contributed, right or wrong, to 
the change of ſtates, and the fortune, good or 
bad, of the public. 1 

I have endeavoured to prepare you for theſe 
important reflexions in the firſt part of this trea- 
tiſe; you may have there obſerved the genius of 
the nations, and that of the great men who con- 
duced them. The events, which have been of 


moment in their iſſue, have been exhibited, and 


in order to keep * attentive to the chain of 
the grand affairs of the world, which I wanted 
chiefly to make you underſtand, I have omitted 


a great many particular facts, whereof the conſe- 


quences were not ſo conſiderable. But becauſe 
our confining ourſelves ſo cloſe to the progreſſion 
hath made us paſs over a great many things ſo 
quickly, that we could not make the reflex1ons 
they deſerved, you are now to apply yourſelf 
to them with a more particular attention, and to 


accuſtom your mind to inveſtigate effects in their 


remoteſt cauſes. | FEE 

Tou thereby, Six, will learn what is fo neceſ- 
ſary for you to know, that though to conſider 
only particular occurrences, fortune ſeems alone 
to decide the riſe and fall of empires; yet to take 
in the whole, it happens with them as in play, 
where the moſt dexterous carries it at the long 


run, | | 
And 
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in one And indeed, in that bloody game wherein na- 
nations tions have diſputed for empire and power, that 
and, in which hath foreſeen the fartheſt, that which hath 
by the moſt diligently exerted itſelf, that which hath 

act in longeſt held out in fatigues, and, in fine, which 
ng, to hath beſt underſtood how to act the offenſive or 
ood or defenſive part, according to occaſion, hath had 

5 in the end the advantage, and made fortune it- 
r theſe {elf ſubſervient to its deſigns. 
is trea- Bie indefatigable therefore in examining the 
nius of cauſes of great revolutions, as nothing will ever 
o con- conduce ſo much to your inſtruction; but trace 
deen of them eſpecially in the progreſſion of great em- 
d, and pires, where the greatneſs of the events renders 
ain of them more palpable. 
vanted 1 ſhall not here count among great empires, III. 
mitted that of Bacchus, or that of Hercules, thoſe re- fog — — 
conſe- nowned conquerors of the Indies and the Eaſt. ay — 
ecauſe Their hiſtories have no certainty, their con- tians. 
reſſion queſts have no connexion: ſo we muſt leave 
gs ſo them to be celebrated by the poets, who have 
exions made them the great ſubject of their fables. : 
urſelf Neither ſhall I ſpeak of the empires which Herod. 1. f. 
ind to Herodote's Madyes, who pretty much reſembles 183. _ m 
their the Indathyrſes of Megaſthenes, and the Tanaus 

| of Juſtin, eſtabliſhed for a while in the greater 
neceſ- Aſia. The Scythians, whom that prince carried 
nſider to war, made rather incurſions than conqueſts. 

alone It was only by accident, and by puſhing the 
) take Cimmerians, that they entered Media, beat the 

play, Medes, and diſpoſſeſſed them of that part of 

long Afia where they had eſtabliſhed their dominion. 

1 Theſe new conquerors reigned there but eight 

and twenty years, Their impiety, avarice, and. 


And 


brutality 
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brutality made them loſe it; and Cyaxares ſor 
of Phraortes, from whom they tad conquered 
it, expelled them. This he did rather by ad- 
dreſs than force : being reduced to a corner of 
his kingdom, which the victors had overlooked, 
or perhaps had not been able to force, he waited 
patiently till thoſe brutal conquerors had excited 
the public hatred, and ruined themſelves by the 
diſorder of their government. 

Lib. xv. We find alſo in Strabo, who has taken it from 

the ſame Megaſthenes, a Thearchon, king of 

» Kings, xix. Ethiopia: this muſt be the Tirhakah of Scrip- 

9. ture, . whoſe arms were formidable in the time of 
Sennacherib king of Aſſyria. That prince pe- 
netrated as far as the pillars of Hercules, pro- 
bably along the coaſt of Afric. But what ſhould 
I fay of a man of whom we find but a word 
here and there in hiſtorians, and whoſe domini- 

don hath no manner of ſeries. 

Herod. lib. ii. The Ethiopians, whoſe king he was, were, 
according to Herodote, the handfomeſt and 
beſt made of all men. They had acute and ſtrong 
parts, but took little pains fo cultivate them, 
placing their confidence in their robuſt bodies 

and brawny arms. Their kings were elective, 
and they always raiſed the talleſt and ſtrongeſt 
to the throne. We may judge of their humour 
by an action which Herodote relates to us, 
When Cambyſes ſent to them, with enſnaring 
views, ambaſſadors, and preſents, ſuch as the 
Perfians uſed to beſtow, purple, bracelets of 
gold, and compoſitions of perfumes, they made 
a mock of his preſents, wherein they ſaw no- 
thing uſeful for life, as well as of his ambaſia- 
dors, 
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dors, whom they took for ſpies, as they were. 


But their king would alſo make a preſent, in his 


way, to the king of Perſia, and taking up a 


bow which a Perſian could hardly wield, far leſs 


draw, he bent it in preſence of the ambaſſ adors, 


and thus beſpoke them: Hear the counſel 
* which the king of Ethiopia giveth to the king 
& of Perſia, When the Perſians ſhall be able 


« to uſe as eaſily as I have now done, a bow of 


ce this ſize and ſtrength, let them come and at- 


* tack the Ethiopians, and let them bring more 


troops than Cambyſes is maſter of. In the 
e mean time, let them give thanks to the Gods, 
* who have not put into the heart of the Ethi- 


„ optans the defire of extending themſelves out 


of their own country.” This ſaid, he un- 
bended the bow, and gave it to the ambaſſadors. 
We cannot tell what might have been the event 
of the war: but Cambyſes, incenſed at the an- 
ſwer, ſet forward towards Ethiopia, like a mad- 
man, without order, without convoys, without 
diſcipline ; ; and his army periſhed for want of 
proviſions, in the midft of the ſands, before they 
came near the enemy. 


Thoſe people of Echiopis were not however 


ſo juſt as they boaſted, nor ſo much confined to 
their own country. Their neighbours the E- 
gyptians had often felt their power. There is 
nothing coherent in the counſels of thoſe ſavage 
and uncultivated nations: if nature oftentimes 


begins fine ſentiments in them, it never finiſhes 
them: ſo that there we ſee little to be learned, 
or imitated, We ſhall therefore ſay no more 


about them, but proceed to poliſhed nations. 
The 
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Diod. lib. i. 
ſect. 2. 
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The Egyptians were the firſt among whom the 


rules of government were known. That grave 
and ſerious nation firſt underſtood the true end of 
policy, which 1s to render life commodious and 
people happy. The ever uniform temperature 
of the clime made their underſtandings ſolid and 
ſteady. As virtue is the foundation of all ſo- 
ciety, virtue they diligenily cultivated. Their 
cardinal virtue was gratitude, The glory allow- 
ed them, of being the moſt grateful of all men, 


ſhews that they were alſo the moſt ſociable. 


Good offices are the bond of public and private 
union. He who acknowledges favours, loves to 
beſtow them; and ingratitude once baniſhed, the 

leaſure of doing good remains ſo pure, that tis 


no longer poſſible to be inſenſible of it. Their 
laws were ſimple, full of equity, and ſuited to 


unite the citizens among themfelves. He who 


had it in his power to fave a perſon attacked, 


and did it not, was puniſhed with death as rigour- 
oully as the aſſaſſin. But if a man could not re- 


heve the diſtreſſed, he was obliged however to 


delate the author of the violence, and there were 
puniſhments appointed for thoſe who neglected 
this duty. Thus the citizens were mutually the 
guard of each other, and the whole body of the 
ſtate was united againſt evil doers. It was not 
allowed to be uſeleſs to the ſtate; the law aſſigned 
each his employment, which deſcended from fa- 
ther to ſon. A man could neither have two, 
nor change his profeſſion; but then all profeſ- 
fions were honourable. There were neceſſarily 
ſome employments and perſons more conſidera- 


ble than others, as there muſt needs be eyes in 
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criminal to deſpiſe the citizens, whoſe labours, 


- moreover, each profeſſion had its diſtrict aſſigned 


prodigy in Egypt; every thing went on always Pied. I. 1.ſect. 
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the body. Their brightneſs does not make the 
feet or the lower parts contemptible: ſo among 
the Egyptians, the prieſts and ſoldiers had pecu- 
liar marks of honour; but all trades, to the very 
meaneſt, were held in eſteem; and it was thought 


whatever they were, contributed to the public 
good. By this means all arts came to their per- 
fection: honour, which foſters them, was every 
where concerned: men did better what they had 
always ſeen done, and what they had ſolely been 
practiſed in from their infancy. 

But there was one occupation which was to be 
common, and that was the ſtudy of the laws and 
of wiſdom. Ignorance of the religion and polity 
of the country was diſpenſed with in no ſtation: 


it: from this there aroſe no inconveniency in 2 

country that was not very large; and in ſo beau- 

tiful an economy the idle had no where to hide 

themſelves. | | 
Among ſo good laws, what was moſt excel- 

lent, was, that every body was bred. up in the 

ſpirit of obſerving them. A new cuſtom was a Herod. 1. ii. 


in the ſame regular courſe; and the exact ob-f. . 
ſervance of ſmall matters maintained thoſe of 

greater moment: and ſo never was there a peo- 

ple that longer preſerved its uſages and laws. 

The order of their courts of juſtice ſerved to 

keep up this ſpirit. Thirty judges were choſen piod. i. fea. 
out of the principal cities, to compoſe the court: 

that judged the whole kingdom. None were 

to be ſeen in thoſe places of dignity but perſons 


of 
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writing in that aſſembly. 
fraid of falſe eloquence, which dazzles the judg- 3 
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of the greateſt honour and gravity in the whole 


country. The prince appointed them certain 
revenues, that ſo being free from domeſtic in- 


SO 


chinbeances, they might beſtow their whole time 


in enforeing the obſervance of the laws. No- 
thing did they get by law- ſuits, and making a 


trade of juſtice was yet a thing unthought of, 


To avoid impoſitions, affairs were diſcuſſed by 
Thoſe ſages were a- 


ment and moves the paſſions. Truth could not 
be ſet forth in too dry a manner. The preſident 
of the ſenate wore a golden collar ſet with pre- 
cious ſtones, from whence hung a figure without 
eyes, which was called Truth. His putting it 
on was the fignal for opening the ſeſſions. He 
moved it towards the party that was to gain his 
cauſe, and this was the form of pronouncing 
ſentence. One of the fineſt artifices of the E- 


gyptians, to preſerve their ancient maxims, was, 


to clothe them with certain ceremonies, which 
imprinted them upon the mind. Thoſe cere- 
monies were obſerved with due reflexion, nor 
did the ſerious humour of the Egyptians fuffer 
them to dwindle into bare forms. Thoſe who 
had no buſineſs, and lived an innocent life, might 
avoid the ſcrutiny of that fevere eribuma), But 
there was in Egypt one fort of trial altogether 
extraordinary, which no body eſcaped. *Tis a 
conſolation on a death-bed, to leave one's name 
in eſteem among men, and of all human bleſ- 
ſings, this is the only one that death cannot rob 
us of. But it was not allowed in Egypt indiſ- 
criminately to praiſe all the dead 3 this honour 

was 
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was to be had only by a public decree. The 
moment 2 man died, he was brought into judg- 
ment. The public accuſer was 5 

proved that the conduct of the deceaſed had been 
bad, his memory was condemned, and he de- 
prived of burial; The people admired the power 
of the laws, which extended even after death, 
and every one, touched with the recent example, 
feared to diſgrace his memory and his family. 
But if the defunct was not convicted of any 
miſdemeanour, he was buried honourably; and 


a panegyric was made upon him, but without the 


leaſt mention of his birth. All Egypt was no- 


eard. If he 


ble, and beſides, no praiſes there were regarded, 


but ſuch as were won by merit. 

Every one knows how carefully the Egypti- 
ans preſerved dead bodies. Their mummies are 
ſtill to be ſeen; Thus their gratitude to their 
kindred was immortal : children, by beholding 
the bodies of their anceſtors, called to mind 
their virtues, which the public had acknowledged, 


and were animated to love the laws they had left 


them. 


To prevent borrowing, whence proceed idle- Herod. 1. iii. 
neſs, frauds, and chicane, king Aſychis mae i. feet, 


a decree, that no man ſhould borrow without 
mortgaging his father's body to the lender. It 
was at once impious and infamous, not ſpeedily 
to redeem ſo precious a pledge; and he, who 
died without 1 this duty, was denied 
ſepulture. 


The kingdom was hereditary; but the W 


was more bound than all others to live accord- 


ing to the laws. They had ſome peculiar ones, 
7 | Ee which 
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which a king had digeſted, and which made 3 


part of the ſacred books. Not that any thing 
was diſputed with the kings, or that any one had 


a right to controul them; on the contrary, they | 


were honoured as Gods: but ancient cuſtom had 


ſettled every thing, and they had no notion of 
living differently from their anceſtors. Thus 


they ſubmitted, without pain, not only to have 
the quality and quantity of their eating and 
drinking preſcribed them (for nothing was more 
common in Egypt, where cvery body was ſober, 
and the air of the country inſpired temperance) 


Diod. i. ſect. z. but even to have all their hours devoted to par- 


ticular ꝓurpoſes. Upon waking at break of 
day, when the judgment is moſt diſtinct, and the 
thoughts cleareſt, they read their letters, in order 
to form a more adequate and truer notion of the 


affairs they had to decide. So ſoon as they were 


dreſſed, they went to ſacrifſice at the temple: 
there, ſurrounded with their whole court, and 
the victims laid upon the altar, they aſſiſted at 
a prayer, full of inſtruction, wherein the prieſt 
beſought the Gods to beſtow upon the prince all 
royal virtues, that ſo he might be religious to- 
wards the Gods, mild towards men, moderate, 
juſt, magnanimous, ſincere, averſe to falſehood, 


liberal, maſter of himſelf, puniſhing below deſert, 


and rewarding beyond merit. The prieſt men- 


tioned next the faults which kings were liable to 
commit; but he aiways ſuppoſed, that they fell 


into them only through impoſition or ignorance, 


g out imprecations upon the miniſters who 


pourmg 


gave them evil counſels, and diſguiſed the truth 


from them. Such was the. manner of inſtruct- 


ng 
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ing the kings. It was judged, that reproachesIbid. 


did but ſour their minds, and that the moſt 
effectual way of inſtilling virtue into them, was, 
to point out to them their duty 1n praiſes con- 
formable to the laws, and ſolemnly pronounced 
before the Gods. After the prayer and ſacrifice, 
there were read to the king, in the holy books, 
the counſels and actions of great men, to the end 


that he ſhould govern his kingdom by their max- 


ims, and maintain the laws which had render- 
ed his predeceſſors, as well as their ſubjects; 


happy. 


What ſhews that thoſe admonitions were ſe- 


riouſly given and attended to, is, that they had 


their deſired effect. Among the Thebans, that 


is, in the chief Dynaſty, that wherein the laws 


were in full force, and which at laſt became miſ- 
treſs of all the reſt, the greateſt men were kings: 


The two Mercuries, authors of the ſciences, and 


of all the inftitutions of the Egyptians; the one 
who lived near the time of the flood, and the othgr 
who was called 7 eue or thrice great, 2 
contemporary of Moſes, were both kings of 


Thebes, AllEgypt profited by their lights; and to Herod. I. ii, 
their inſtructions Thebes owes her having had ſo 
few bad princes, Theſe were forbore with du- Piod. i. fas 
ring their life-time; for ſo the public peace re-z- 


quired: but they were not exempted from the 


trial that was to be undergone after death. Some mid, 


were deprived of burial, but of this we ſee few 


inſtances; and on the contrary, moſt of the 
kings were ſo beloved by their people, that every 
one lamented their death as much as that of his 


father or of his children; 
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This cuſtom of za kings "Wy their 
death was held ſacred by the people of God, 
who always practiſed it. We read in Scripture 
that wicked kings were deprived of the burial | 

Ant. xiii. 23, of their fathers ; and we learn from Joſephus, | 
that that cuſtom continued even in the days of 
the Aſmoneans. It gave the kings to know, 
that 1f their majeſty ſets them above human 
judgment during their life, they muſt come to it 
at laſt, when death has levelled them with other 
mortals. 

The Egyptians had an inventive genius, but 
they applied it to uſeful objects. Their Mer- 
curies filled Egypt with wonderful inventions, 
and had left it ignorant of almoſt nothing that 

| Diod. lib. i. could render life commodious and eaſy. I can- 

br * not allow the Egyptians the glory they have 

or. given their Ofiris, of having invented huſban- 
dry; for we find it in all time in the countries 
adjacent to that from whence mankind was pro- 
pagated, and we carinot doubt but it was known 
from the beginning of the world. And indeed 
the Egyptians themſelves give ſo great antiquity 
to Oftris, that *tis evident they have confounded 
his time with that of the creation of the univerſe, 
and that they have aſcribed to him things, the- 
original whereof went very far beyond all times 
known in their hiſtory. But if the Egyptians 
did not invent agriculture, nor the other arts 
which we ſee before the deluge, they brought 
them to ſuch perfection, and took fo great pains 
to reſtore them among the nations where barba- 
riſm had cauſed them to be forgot, that their 


glory 
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glory is not much leſs than if they had been 3 


Inventors. 
There are alſo ſome very important ones, the 
invention of which cannot be diſputed them. 


As their country was level, and their atmoſphere pft. W 


always clear and unclouded, they were the firſt Diod. i. ſeft, 
who obſerved the courſe of the ſtars. They?: * 
likewiſe firſt regulated the year. Theſe obſerva- 
tions led them naturally into arithmetic ; and if 

it is true what Plato ſays, that the Sun and plat. in Tim. 
Moon taught men the knowledge of numbers, | 
that is, that regular computations begun by that 


of «days, months and years, the Egyptians were 


the firſt who attended to thoſe wonderful teach- 


ers. The planets and other ſtars were no leſs 
known to them; and they found out that great 


year which brings back the whole heavens to 


their firſt point. In order to know again their piod. lib. i, 
own lands that were yearly overflowed by the ſect. 2. 
Nile, they were obliged to have recourſe to ſur- 

veying, which ſoon made them acquainted with 
geometry. They were great obſervers of nature, 

which in ſo ſerene an air, and under ſo hot a 

Sun, was extremely vigorous and fruitful. And piod. i. ſect. 
this it was alſo, that occaſioned phyſic to be in-2- Herod. iii. 
vented or perfected by them. Thus all _— 
ſciences were had in great honour among them. The piod. lib. i. 
inventors of things uſeful received both in their ſect. 2. 
life-time, and after their death, ſuitable rewards 

of their labours. This it was that immorta- 

lized the works of their two Mercuries, and 

made them be regarded as divine books. The 


firit library we read of was that of Egypt. The 5 


title that was given it made people curious to go 
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into it, and to penctrate its ſecrets : it was cal- 
led, The treaſure of the remedies of the foul, For 


the ſoul there cureth itſelf of ignorance, the | 
moſt dangerous of its diſeaſes, and the ſource of | 


all others. 
One of the things moſt ſtrongly impreſſed on 


the minds of the Egyptians, was a regard and 


love for their country. It was, ſaid they, the 
reſidence of the Gods who had reigned there a 


at. in Tim, vaſt many thouſand years; ſhe was "the mother 


I's 


Diod. i. ſet. of man and beaſt, which 'the nd of Egypt, 
watered by the Nile, had brought forth, while , 


the reſt of nature was barren. The prieſts, who 
compoſed the hiſtory of Egypt of that immenſe 
ſeries of ages, which they ſtuffed with nothing 
but fables and the genealogies of their Gods, did 


ſo, in order to imprint on the minds of the peo- 


ple the antiquity and nobleneſs of their coun- 
try. In fine, their real hiſtory was contained 
within moderate bounds; but they thought it 
glorious to loſe themſelves i in an infinite abyſs of 
time, whieh ſeemed to bring them near to eter- 
nity. | 

However the love of their country had ſome 
more ſolid foundations. Egypt was indeed the 


fineſt country in the world, the moſt plentiful by 


nature, and beſt improved by art, the richeſt, 
moſt commodious, and moſt adorned by the care 
and magnificence of its kings. 

There was nothing but what was great in 
their deſigns and in their works. What they 
made of the Nile 1s incredible. It ſeldom rains 
7 Egypt; but that river, which waters the 


if wie by its regular immer conveys to it 
the 


by covering it with water. Two Pyramids, each 


of 
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the rains and ſnows of countries. In order to ""ICFY 
multiply ſo beneficial a river, Egypt was croſſed Piod. i. d. 
by an infinite number of canals of an incredible © 
length and breadth. The Nile carried fruitful. 


neſs every where along with its ſalutary waters, 


united cities to one another, and the maſt Ocean 
with the Red Sea kept up commerce both with- 
in and without the kingdom, and fortified it 
againſt the enemy: ſo that it was at once the 


nouriſher and defender of Egypt. The cham- 
pain country was abandoned to it: but the ci- 


ties raiſed with immenſe labour, and lifting up 
their heads like ſo many Iſlands in the midſt of 


the waters, looked down with joy upon all the 


plain overflowed, and at the fame time fertilized, 
by the Nile. When it ſwelled beyond meaſure, 
great lakes dug by the kings offered their bo- 
ſoms to the ſpreading waves. They had theif 
outlets prepared; large fluices opened or ſhut 
them as occaſion required; and the waters, 
having their retreat, remained upon the lands no 
longer than was neceflary to fatten them. 


Such was the uſe of that vaſt lake, which was Herod. 
called the lake of Myris or Moeris : this was Piod. 1» 


the name of the king who had made it, One 
is amazed to read, what nevertheleſs is certain, 
that its compaſs round was about an hundred nd 
fourſcore of our leagues, or five hundred and 
forty miles. That too many good lands might 
not be loſt by digging it, it was extended chiefly 
on the fide of Libya. The fiſhery of it yielded 
vaſt ſums to the prince; and ſo when the earth 
produced nothing, treaſures were drawn from it, 


— 
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of which bore upon a throne two coloſſel ſta⸗ The 
tues, one of Moeris, and the other of his con- imm 
ſort, roſe three huadred foot above the middle willi 


of the lake, and occupied a like ſpace under the WM by t 
waters. Thus they ſhewed that they had been been 


| erected before the pit was filled, and demonſtrated this 

that a lake of that extent had been made by pala 

mens hands under one ſingle prince. and 

Hered. ii. Thoſe who do not know to what degree the ly 1s 
Diod..i. 2. earth may be improved, take for a fable what is hav 
related of the number of the cities of Egypt. worl 

Their richneſs was no leſs incredible. There ger 
was not one of them but was full of magnificent MW phi; 
Herod. ibid. temples and ſtately palaces. The architecture mar] 
every where exhibited that noble ſimplicity, and ſtupi 
that greatneſs which fills the mind. Long gale- what 

ries diſplayed ſculptures that were afterwards - that 
Diod. ibid. models to Greece. Thebes could vie with the roun 
fineſt cities in the univerſe. Her hundred gates ſeen 
ſung by Homer are known to all the world. Priz. 
She was no leſs populous than extenſive, and it dle c 
Pomp. Mela, has been ſaid, that ſne could ſend out at once hun 
rd 8 ten thouſand fighting men at every one of her port 
gates, Let there be, if you will, ſome exaggera- whic 

tion in this number; tis hawever undoubted liſh. 
> — hogs? wang that her people were innumerable. The Greeks eſt f. 
fi. 66. and Romans have celebrated her magnificence midi 
| and grandeur, even though they ſaw but her ſtill] 
ruins: ſo auguſt were her very remains. the a 
Had our travellers penetrated as far as the lity 1 
place where this city was built, they would doubt- name 
leſs have ſtill found ſomething incomparable in the \ 
her ruins, for the works of the Egyptians were reſea 
made to land proof againſt the power of time. work 


Their 


. 
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Their ſtatues were Coloſſes. 
immenſe, Egypt aimed at the grand, and was 
willing to ſtrike at a diſtance, but always pleaſing 
by the juſtneſs of the proportions, 


Their pillars were H 
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erod. & 
10d. loc. cit, 


There haveVoyages, i wan? 


been diſcovered in the Sayd (you well know thatP2" NM. The- 


this is the name of the Thebaid) temples and 


palaces almoſt ſtill entire, where thoſe columns 


and ſtatues are numberleſs, One palace eſpecial- 
ly is admired there, the remains whereof ſeem to 
have ſtood only to eclipſe the glory of the 


world's other grandeſt works, Four walks lon- 


ger than fight, and bounded on each fide by 


ſphinxes of a ſubſtance as rare as their ſize is re- 


markable, ſerve as avenues to four portico's, of a 


ſtupendous height. What magnificence, and 
what extent! yet thoſe, who have deſcribed to us 


that prodigious edifice, have not had time to go 


round it, and are not even ſure that they have 
ſeen one half of it; but all they ſaw was fur- 
prizing. A hall, which probably was the mid- 
dle of that ately palace, was ſupported by an 
hundred and twenty pillars, 36 foot thick, pro- 
portionably tall, and intermixed with obeliſks, 
which ſo many ages have not been able to demo- 


liſk. The very colours, and they are what ſoon- 


eſt feel the power of time, are ſtill undefaced a- 


midſt the ruins of that admirable ſtructure, and 


ſtill preſerve their livelineſs: ſo much had Egypt 


the art of imprinting the character of immorta- 
lity upon all her works. 


the world, and as that prince extends as far as the 


Now that the king's 
name penetrates to the moſt unknown parts of 


reſeatches he cauſes to be made for the nobleſt 


works both of nature and art, would it not be an 


object | 


lot. 
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object worthy that noble curioſity, to diſcover the | 


beauties which the Thebaid contains in its de- 

ſerts, and to enrich our architecture with the in- ter 

Lhntions of Egypt? What power and what art 1 

| | muſt there have been to make ſuch a country IM neſ 
3 | the wonder of the world! And what beauties wer 
| | ſhould we not find, could we come at the royal had 
| city, ſince ſo far from it we diſcover ſuch wonder- the 
| ful things? J 
To Egypt alone it belonged to erect monu- was 
ments for poſterity. Her obeliſks are even to whc 

this day, as much for their beauty as height, that 

the principal ornament of Rome; and the Ro- ſide 

man power, deſpairing of equalling the Egypti- MW it ſi 

ans, thought it ſufficient for its grandeur to bor- | not 

ro the monuments of their kings. pile 

Egypt had yet ſeen no large ſtructures but MW had 

the tower of Babel, when ſhe imagined her of f 

Pyramids, which, by their ſhape as. well as ſize, terr: 

ſtand triumphant over time and Barbarians, MW epre 

| The good taſte of the Egyptians made them MW The 
| ever after love ſolidity and regularity quite Tue. 
Plain, Is it not that nature leads of itſelf to tae | 

that ſimple manner, to which 'tis ſo hard i coulc 

return, when the taſte has been vitiated b plori 

whimſical novelty and boldneſs? Be this as i enter 

will, the Egyptians loved only a regular bold- tion, 

neſs; they ſought the new and ſurprizing only 01 

in the infinite variety of nature, and boaſted in tl! 

that they alone, like the Gods, had made im- beſid 
mortal works.” The inſcriptions on the Pyra- ¶ to co 
mids were no leſs noble than the anti, prino 
Herod. 2 They addreſſed themſelves to the ſpectators. ¶ habit: 
VPPDue of theſe _ built of brick, warned ¶ peopl 
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for that it was as far above all Pyramids as Jupi- 
ter was above all Gods. 

But let men do their utmoſt, their nothing- Hero. ibid. 
neſs every where appears. Thoſe Pyramids Diod. i. _ 
were tombs ; and the very kings who built them 
had not power to be interred in them, nor did 
they enjoy their own ſepulchres. 

I ſhould not mention that fine palace, which 
was called the Labyrinth, did not Herodote, yero1. *. 
who ſaw it, aſſure us that it was more ſurprizing Diod. ibid. | 1 
than the Pyramids. It had been built on the it 
ſide of the lake of Moeris, and a proſpe given — 2 
it ſuitable to its grandeur. But indeed, it was 
not ſo much one ſingle palace, as a magnificent 
pile of twelve palaces regularly diſpoſed, which 
had a communication with each other. A range 
of fifteen hundred chambers, intermixed with 
terraſſes, ſurrounded twelve halls, and left no 
egreſs to ſuch as had the curioſity to viſit them. 
1 here were as many apartments under ground. 

neſe ſubterraneous manſions were deſtined for 
tae burial- place of the kings, and likewiſe (who 
could relate it without ſhame, and without de- 
ploring the blindneſs of the human mind ?) to 
entertain the ſacred Crocodiles, which that na- 
tion, in other reſpects ſo wiſe, made its Gods. 

You are amazed to fee ſo much magnificence 
in the ſepulchres of Egypt. The matter was, 
beſides their being erected as ſacred monuments 


im- 

Dyra- to convey to future ages the memory of great : 
thip, princes, they were alſo looked upon as eternal 

tors. Ml habitations. The houſes were called inns, where p: od. ibid, 
ned people were oaly | 9 and during a life 

them too 
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too ſhort to terminate all their deſigns: but the 
true homes were the tombs, in which they were 


to dwell through endleſs ages. 


Moreover, it was not on inanimate things 


pains. Her nobleſt 


that Egypt beſtowed moſt 


Works and moſt excellent art conſiſted in form- 


ing of men. Greece was ſo perſuaded of this, 
that her greateſt men, ſuch as Homer, Pythago- 
ras, Plato, Lycurgus himſelf, and Solon, thoſe 
two great lawgivers, and others needleſs to 
name, went to learn wiſdom in Egypt. God 


thought fit that Moſes himſelf ſhould be learned 


Nets vii. 22. 


Diod. i. fect. 


1. 


Herod. iii. 


in all the wiſdom of the Ezyptians : thereby it was 


that he begun to be mighty in words and in deeds. 
True wiſdom avails itſelf of every thing, and 
God will not have thoſe whom he inſpires, to 
neglect the human means, which alſo proceed 
from him in their own way. 

Thoſe ſages of Egypt had ſtudied the regi- 
men, that makes ſolid minds, robuſt bodies, 
fruitful wives, and vigorous children. By this 
means the people increaſed in number, and in 
ſtrength, The country was naturally healthful; 
but philoſophy had taught them that nature re- 
quires to be aſſiſted. There is an art in form- 
ing the body as well as the mind. This art, 
which we through our careleſſneſs have loſt, was 
well known to the ancients, and Egypt had firſt 


found it, In this excellent deſign ſhe chiefly 


made uſe of temperance and exerciſe, In a large 
field of battle, which was ſeen by Herodote, the 


ſculls of the Perſians, eaſy to be pierced, and 


they were mixed with, ſhewed the. effeminacy 


of | 


thoſe of the Egyptians, harder than the ſtones 
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of the former, and the robuſt conſtitution, which 
a frugal diet, and vigorous exerciſe, beſtowed 
upon the latter. Races 'on foot, on horſeback, 
and in chariots, were practiſed in Egypt with a 
wonderful dexterity, nor were there in all the 

world better horſemen than che Egyptians. 


When Diodorus tells us, that they rejected piod. i. ra. 


wreſtling, as an exerciſe which conferred a dan-2- 
gerous and ſhort-lived ſtrength, he muſt needs 
have meant the immoderate wreſtling of the 
Athlets, or prize-wreſtlers, which Greece her- 
ſelf, who crowned it in her games, had blamed, 
as unſuitable to free perſons : but with a certain 
moderation, it was not unworthy of the moſt 


honourable ; and Diodorus himſelf informs us, Diod. i. ſect. 2. 


that the Mercury of the Egyptians had invented 
its rules, as well as the art of forming the bo- 
dy. Juſt fo are we to underſtand what that au- 
thor ſays alſo concerning muſic. That which he 
makes the Egyptians to deſpiſe, as liable to 


ſlacken their courage, was doubtleſs that ſoft and Id. i. ſect. 2. 


effeminate muſic which inſpires nothing but 
pleaſure, and a falſe tenderneſs. For as to that 
generous muſic, whoſe noble harmony elevates 
the mind and ſoul, the Egyptians were very far 


from deſpiſing it; ſeeing, according to Diodo- Id. i. ſect. x. 


rus himſelf, their Mercury had invented it, as 


alſo the graveſt inſtrument of the muſic. In the ciem. Alex. 
ſolemn proceſſion of the Egyptians, wherein Strom. lib. 6. 


were carried, in ſolemn pomp, the books of 
Triſmegiſtus, we ſee the chief ſinger walk at 
the head, holding in his hand © a ſymbol of 
* muſic (what it was I know not) and the book 


* of facred hymns. 


\ 
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In ſhort, Egypt forgot 


nothing 


430 | 


| ſerved, and, in a manner, preſerved of them- 
ſelves, becauſe fathers taught them their chil- 
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nothing that could poliſh the mind, exalt the 
ſoul, and ſtrengthen the body. Four hundred 
thouſand ſolders, which ſhe kept on foot, were 
thoſe of her citizens, whom ſhe trained with 
greateſt care. The Military laws were eaſily pre- 


dren : for the profeſſion of war went from father 
to ſon, like the reſt ; and, next to the prieſtly 


families, thoſe eſteemed moſt illuſtrious were, as 


I will 


among us, the families deſtined to arms. 


not fay, however, that the Egyptians were a 


warlike people. Let a nation keep up never ſo 
many regular troops, let them be never ſo much 
trained in a parade of martial toils, and amidſt 
mock battles, nothing but war, and real fight- 
ing, will ever make warriours. Egypt loved 


peace, becauſe ſhe loved juſtice, and had ſoldiers 


- only for her defence. Content with her own 


Plat. in Tim. 


Herod. ii. 


country, where peace and plenty reigned, ſhe 


never thought of conqueſts. She extended her- 


ſelf in another way, by ſending her colonies all 
over the earth, and with them politeneſs and 
laws. The moſt renowned cities came to learn 


in Egypt their antiquities, and the ſource of their 


fineſt inſtitutions. She was conſulted, from all 
quarters, upon the rules of wiſdom. When the 
men of Elis had inftituted the Olympic games, 


the moſt famous in Greece, they ſent a ſolemn 


ambaſſy to crave the approbation of the Egyp- 


tians, and learned of them new ways of anima- 


ting the combatants, Egypt reigned by her coun- 


to her more noble and glorious than that which 


ſels, and that empire of underſtanding appeared 
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18 eſtabliſbed by arms. Although the kings of. 


Thebes were, without compariſon, the moſt 
powerful of all the kings of Egypt, never did 
they encroach on the neighbouring Dynaſties, 
which they ſeized upon only when thoſe Dynaſ- 
ties were invaded by the Arabians; ſo that, to 
ſay the truth, they rather took them from ſtran- 
gers than wanted to rule over the natives of the 
country. But when they took. upon them to be 
conquerors, they ſurpaſſed all others. 
ſpeak of Ofiris the vanquiſher of the Indies, who 
was probably Bacchus, or ſome other hero as fa- 


bulous. Seſoſtris's father (whom the learned Piod. lib. 5 
will have to be Amenophis, otherwiſe Memnon) ſect. 2. 


either by inſtinct or humour, or as the Egyptians 
ſay, by the authority of an oracle, conceived the 
defign of making his ſon a conqueror. He ſet 
about it after the manner of the Egyptians, that 
is, with great thoughts. All the children who 
were born the ſame day with Seſoſtris were brought 
to court by the king's order: he cauſed them to be 
educated as his children, and with the ſame care as 
Seſoſtris, about whom they were bred up. He 
could not provide him more faithful miniſters, nor 
more zealous companions of his battles. When 
he was come ſome length, he made him ſerve his 
firſt campaign in a war againſt the Arabians. The 
young prince there learned to bear hunger and 
hirſt, and ſubjected that, till then, unconquera- 
dle nation. Inured to the toils of war by this 


-onqueſt, his father made him turn his arms to- 
wards the weſt of Egypt: he attacked Libya, 
nd the greateſt part of that vaſt country was ſub- 
ed. At this time his father died, and left him 
n a condition for any enterprize. He conceived 
0 lefs a deſign than that of the conqueſt of the 


world: 


I do not 
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world : but before he marched out of his king- 
dom, he provided for his domeſtic ſecurity, by 
gaining the hearts of all his people by liberality 
and juſtice, and moreover by regulating the go- 
vernment with moſt conſummate prudence. In 


the mean time he was making his preparations : 


he levied troops, and appointed for their cap- 
tains the youths whom his father had cauſed to 


be brought up. with him. . Seventeen hundred 


were there of them, fit to diffuſe through the 


whole army courage, difcipline, and the love of 


their prince. This done, he entered Ethiopia, 
which he rendered tributary, He carried on 
his victories into Aſia, Jeruſalem was the firſt 
there that felt the force of his arms. Hot- 


headed Rehoboam could not withſtand him, and 


Seſoſtris carried off the riches of Solomon, 
God, by a juſt judgment, had delivered them 
into his hands. He penetrated into the Indies 
farther than either Hercules or Bacchus, and 
farther than did afterwards Alexander, ſeeing he 
ſubdued the country. beyond the Ganges. By 


this you may judge whether the more neighbour- 


ing countries withſtood him. The Scythians 
ſubmitted as far as the Tanais : Armenia and 
Cappadocia became ſubject unto him. He left 
a colony in the ancient kingdom of Colchos, 


where the manners of Egypt have ever ſince re- 


mained. Herodote found in the Leſſer Aſia, 
from one ſea to the other, monuments of his 
victories, with the proud inſcriptions of Seſoſtris, 
king of kings, and lord of lords. Some there 
were even in Thrace, and he extended his em- 
pire from the Ganges to the Danube. The 

ng 
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difficulty of proviſions prevented his entering . 
farther into Europe. He returned, after nine 


years, loaded with the ſpoils of all the vanquiſh- 


ed nations. Some of them had bravely defend- 
ed their liberty, others had yielded without re- 
ſiſtance: Seſoſtris took care to mark on his 
monuments, the difference of thoſe nations in 


| hieroglyphical figures, after the manner of the 
Egyptians. In order to deſcribe his empire, he _ 


invented geographical maps. An hundred fa- 


mous temples, ere&ted by way of thankſgiving 


to the tutelar Gods of all the cities, were the 
firſt, as well as nobleſt marks of his victories; 


and he took care to make known, by the in- erod. & Diod. 
ſcriptions, that thoſe great works had been finiſn-Ibid. 


ed without any trouble to his ſubjects. He 
placed his glory in ſparing them, and in making 


none but captives work at the monuments of 
his victories. For this he had Solomon's ex-2 Chron. viii. 
ample. That wiſe prince had employed only? 


the tributary nations in the great works which 
rendered his reign immortal. His native ſub- 
jects were engaged in nobler exerciſes ; they 
learned to make war, and to command. Se- 


ſoſtris could not copy after a more perfect mo- 
del. He reigned thirty-three years, and long Diod. i. ſes 
enjoyed his triumphs; but had been much mores- 
worthy of glory, had not vanity prompted him 


to have his chariot drawn by conquered kings. 
He ſeems to have ſcorned to die like other men. 
Having loſt his fight in his old age, he put him- 
ſelf to death, and left Egypt rich for ever. Yet 
his empire did not laſt, beyond the fourth gene- 


ration: but there remained, even in Tiberius's Tac. Ann. 4; 


time, 
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time, magriificent monuments, which ſhewed 


the extent of it, and the quantity of the tributes 


Nymphod. lib. paid him. Egypt ſoon returned to her pacific 


XII. rer. barb. 


poſt Herod, 


Herod. & 
Diod. ibid. 


diſpoſition it has even been ſaid, that Seſoſtris, 


after his conqueſts, was the firſt to ſoften the 1 


manners of the Egyptians, for fear of revolts. 
If there be any truth in this, the precaution 


_ could only be for his ſucceſſors. As for him 


ſelf, wiſe and abſolute as he was, one does not 
ſe what he could fear from his people, who 
adored him. But beſides, the thought was un- 
worthy ſo great a prince; and it was badly to 
provide for the fecurity of his conqueſts, to ſuf- 
fer the courage of his ſubje&s to be weakened. 


It is true, indeed, that that great empire ſtood 
not long: ſome way or other it muſt have fallen. 


Diviſion took place in Egypt. In the time of 
Anyſis the blind, Sabacon the Ethiopian invaded 


the kingdom: he uſed the people as well, and 


did as great things there, as any one of the na- 


tural kings. Never was there ſeen a moderati- 


on like his ; for after a fifty years happy reign, 


he returned into Ethiopia, in obedience to ſome 


warnings he believed divine. The kingdom a- 


bandoned fell into the hands of Setho, prieſt of 
Vulcan, a religious prince in his way, but no 
warriour, and wao completely enervated the 
ſoldiers, by maltreating the martial men. From 
that time Egypt ſupported herſelf only by foreign 
force. A ſort of anarchy prevails. We find 
twelve kings choſen by the people, who ſhared 
among them the government of the kingdom. 

It was they who built thoſe twelve palaces which 


"IO compoſed the I: 2 Egypt could 


not | 
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not forget her magnificence, ſhe was weak and 


divided under theſe twelve princes. One of 
them, named Pſammeticus, made himſelf ſole 
maſter by the help of foreigners. Egypt re- 
vived, and continued pretty powerful for five or 
ſix reigns. At laſt that ancient kingdom, after 
having ſtood about fixteen hundred years, weak- 


ened by the kings of Babylon, and by Cyrus, 
fell a prey to Cambyſes, the maddeſt of all 


princes; 
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Such as have well underſtood the humour ofstra. lib. 


Egypt, Have acknowledged that ſhe was not xvi. 


warlike : you have ſeen the reaſons. She had 


lived in peace about thirteen hundred years, 


when ſhe produced her firſt warriour, who was 
Seſoſtris: ſo likewiſe, notwithſtanding her Mili- 
tia fo carefully kept up, we ſee, towards the 
end, her whole ſtrength lying in foreign troops, 
which is one of the greateſt defects a ſtate can 
have. But human things are never perfect, and 


*tis no eaſy matter to enjoy at once, in perfecti- 


on, the arts of peace with the advantages of 
war. Tis pretty fair to have ſubſiſted ſixteen 
centuries. Some Ethiopians reigned at Thebes 
in that interval; among others Sabacon, and, 
as is thought, Tirhakah, But Egypt reaped 
this benefit from the excellent conſtitution of 
her ftate, that the foreigners, who conquered 


her, embraced her manners rather than intro- 


duce their own : thus. changing maſters, ſhe 


changed not her government. She could not. 


eaſily bear the Perſians, whoſe yoke ſhe often 
attempted to ſhake off. But ſhe was not war- 


riour enough to fupport herſelf, by her ova. 


8.2 torce, 
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force, againſt ſo great a power; and the Greci- 
ans, who defended her, being taken up elſe- 
where, were forced to abandon her, ſo that ſhe 


always fell back into the ſubjection of her firſt. 


maſters ; but ever obſtinately wedded to her an- 


cient cuſtoms, and incapable of denying the 


maxims of her firſt kings. Aithough ſhe re- 


tained a great many of them under the Ptole - 


mies, the mixture of the Grecian and Afiatic 


manners was become ſo great, that ancient E- 


gypt could ſcarce any more be known. 


We mult not forget, that the times of the an- 


cient kings of Egypt are very uncertain, even 
in the hiſtory of the Egyptians. We find it 
hard to place Ofimandyas, of whom we ſee ſuch 
magnificent monuments in Diodorus, and fo 
glorious marks of his battles. The Egyptians 


ſeem not to have known Seſoſtris's father, whom 


Herodote and Diodorus have not named. His 
power is alſo more declared by the monuments 
he left in all the earth, than by the memoirs of 


his country; and theſe reaſons let us ſee that we 


are not to believe, as ſome do, that what Egypt 


publiſhed of her antiquities was always as exact 


IV. 


The 9 and manner, diftin& from all others, and has, as you 
mne Ned a free, no long ſeries. What remains for us to 


as ſhe boaſted, fince herſelf is ſo uncertain about 
the moſt eminent times of her monarchy. 
The great empire of the Egyptians is, in a 


the Medes, and ce, 


Cyrus. 


ſay is better ſupported, and has more preciſe 


dates. 7 | | 
We nevertheleſs. have ſtill very few things cer- 


tain concerning the firſt empire of the Aſſyrians; 


but, in ſhort, place we its beginnings in whatever 
* | time 
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time we will, according to the different opinions Piod. ii. Juſt. 
of hiſtorians, you will ſee, that, when the world? 


was divided into ſeveral petty ſtates, whoſe prin- 
ces thought rather of preſerving than augment- 


ing their dominions, Ninus, more enterprizing 
and powerful than his neighbours, overthrew 


them one after another, and puſhed his conqueſts 
very far in the Eaſt. His wife Semiramis, who 
joined to ambition, which is common enough to 
her ſex, a courage and conduct not uſually found 
in it, ſupported the vaſt deſigns of her huſband, 


and compleated the forming of that monar- 


l. 


It was doubtleſs great, as is plain from the strab. xvi. 


greatneſs of Nineveh, which is counted above it Hon. 
that of Babylon. But as the moſt judicious init. op. PP. 


hiſtorians do not make that monarchy ſo ancient 


as others repreſent it to us, neither do they make | 
it ſo great. The petty kingdoms, whereof it Gen. xiv. 1, 
muſt have been compoſed, ſtood too long for its g. 2 
being as ancient and extenſive as the fabling Cte-Plat. de leg. 
ſias, and thoſe, who took it upon his word, de- lii. 


{cribe it to us. Tis true, that Plato, who was a 


curious obſerver of antiquity, makes the king- 


dom of Troy, in Priam's time, a dependency of 
the Aſſyrian empire. But we ſee nothing of this 


in Homer, who, in the deſign he had to ſet fort! 
the glory of Greece, would not have forgot that 


circumſtance; and we may believe, that the Aſſy- 


rians were little known Weſtward, fince a poet ſo 


intelligent, and ſo curious to adorn his poem with 


whatever belonged to his ſubject, hath never once 


made them appear there. 
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However, according to the computation which 


Juſt. i. Diod. WE have judged the moſt reaſonable, the time of 


ii. 


the ſiege of Troy was the moſt glorious time of 
the Affyrians, ſeeing it was that of the conqueſts 
of Semiramis: but the matter is, they extended 
only towards the Eaſt. Thoſe who flatter her 


the moſt, make her turn her arms that way. 


She had had too great a ſhare in the ccunſels and 


victories of Ninus, not to follow out his deſigns, 
otherwiſe ſo agreeable to the ſituation of her em- 
pire; and I believe it cannot be doubted but Ni- 


nus confined himſelf to the Eaſt, ſince Juſtin | 


himſelf, who favours him as much: as he can, 


makes him terminate, at the borders of FLY a, 


his enterprizes Weſtward. 
do not know therefore at what time Nine- 


veh ſhould have puſhed its conqueſts as far as 


Troy, ſince we ſee ſo little probability that Ninus 
or Semiramis attempted any ſuch thing; and that 
all their ſucceſſors, to begin from their fon Ni- 
nyas, lived in ſuch a ſtate of ſoftneſs and inaction, 
that ſcarce are their very names come down to 
us, and we ſhould rather wonder that their em- 


pire could have ſubſiſted at all, than Amnagine * 


could have extended its compaſs. 

It was doubtleſs greatly a by the 
conqueſts of Seſoſtris: but as they were of ſhort 
continuance, and weakly ſupported by his ſuc- 
ceſſors, *tis' to be thought, that the countries 


which that victorious king took from the Aﬀy- 


rians, having long been accuſtomed to their do- 
minion, returned naturally to it: ſo that that 
empire maintained itſelf in great power and 
peace, until Arbaces having diſcovered the effe- 

| minacy 
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minacy of its kings, ſo long hid in the ſecret re- 
ceſſes of the palace, Sardanapalus, noted for his 
infamous behaviour, became not only contemp- 
tible, but inſupportable to his ſubjects. | 
You have ſeen the kingdoms which ſprung 
from the wreck of that firſt empire of the Aſſy- 


rians; among others, that of Nineveh, and that 


of Babylon. The kings of Nineveh retained the 
name of kings of Aſſyria, and were the moſt 
powerful. Their — ſoon ſwelled beyond all 
bounds, upon the conqueſts they made, amongſt 
which is reckoned that of the kingdom of the 
Iſraelites, or of Samaria. Nothing leſs han the 
hand of God, and a viſible miracle, could have 
hindered their overwhelming Judea under Heze- 
kiah, nor was it known what bounds might be 
ſet ta their power, when they were ſeen to uſurp 
2 little after in their neighbourhood, the king- 
dom of Babylon, where the royal family was 
extinct. 

Babylon ſeemed FR to command the whole 


earth, Her peaple were full of wit and cou- 
rage. Philoſophy had ever reigned among them, Xen. Cyr. iii 


together with the liberal arts, and the Eaſt had“ 


few better ſoldiers than the Chaldeans. Anti-Herod. 14 


quity admires the rich crops of a country, which 
the negligence of its inhabitants leaves now un- 
cultivated z and its plenty made it looked upon, 
under the ancient kings of Perſia, as the third 
part of ſo great an empire. Thus the kings of 
Aſſyria, fluſhed with the acceſſion which ſo opu- 


lent a city made to their monarchy, conceived. 


new deſigns. Nebuchadnezzar I. thought his 


empire unworthy of him, if he added not the 


hole | 
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However, according to the computation which. 


Juſt i. Diod. We have judged the maſt reaſonable, the time of 


the ſiege of Troy was the moſt glorious time of 


the Aflyrians, ſeeing it was that of the conqueſts 


of Semiramis: but the matter is, they extended 
only towards the Eaſt. Thoſe who flatter her 


the moſt, make her turn her arms that way, 


She had had too great a ſhare in the'covnſels and 
victories of Ninus, hot to follow out; his deſigns, 


_ otherwiſe ſo agreeable to the ſituation of her em- 


pire; and I believe it cannot be doubted but Ni- 
nus confined himſelf to the Eaſt, ſince Juſtin 
himſelf, who favours him as much . as he can, 


makes kim terminate, at the borders of Liby a, 


his enterprizes Weſtward. 
I do not know therefore at hat; time Nine: 


vel ſhould have puſhed its conqueſts as far as 


Troy, ſince we ſee ſo little probability that Ninus 
or Semiramis attempted any ſuch thing; and that 
all their ſucceſſors, to begin from their ſon Ni- 


nyas, lived in ſuch a ſtate of ſoftneſs and ination, 


that ſcarce are their very names come down to 
us, and we ſhould rather wonder that their em- 


pire could have ſubſiſted at all, than 1 imagine it 


could have extended its compaſs. 1021 
It was doubtleſs greatly dimintthed by the 


_ conqueſts of Seſoſtris: but as they were of ſhort 


continuance, and weakly ſupported by his ſuc- 


ceſſors, tis to be thought, that the countries 
which that victorious king took from the Aſſy- 


rians, having long been accuſtomed to their do- 


minion, returned naturally to it: ſo that that 


empire maintained itſelf in great power and 
peace, until Arbaces having diſcovered the efte- 
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minacy of its kings, ſo long hid in the ſecret re- 


name of kings of Aſſyria, and were the moſt 


which is reckoned that of the kingdom of the 
Iraelites, or of Samaria. Nothing, leſs : han the 


dom of Babylon, where the royal family was 


lent a city made to their monarchy, conceived 
new deſigns. Nebuchadnezzar I. thought his 
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ceſſes of the palace, Sardanapalus, noted for his 
infamous behaviour, became not only contemp- 
tible, but inſupportable to his ſubjects. 

Lou have ſeen the kingdoms which ſprung 
from the wreck of that firſt empire of the Aſly-- 
rians; among others, that of Nineveh, and that 
of Babylon. The kings of Nineveh retained the 


powerful. Their pride ſoon ſwelled beyond al! 
bounds, upon the conqueſts they made, amongſt 


hand of God, and a viſible miracle, could have 
hindered their overwhelming Judea under Heze- 
kiah, nor was it known what bounds might be 
ſet ta their power, when they were ſeen to uſu 

a little after in their neighbourhood, the king- 


extinct, | 
Babylon ſeemed born to command the whole 

earth, Her peaple were full of wit and cou- 
rage. Philoſophy had ever reigned among them, Xen. Cyr. iii 

together with the liberal arts, and the Eaſt had 

few better ſoldiers than the Chaldeans. Antj-Herod. i, 

quity admires the rich crops of a country, which 

the negligence of its inhabitants leaves now un- 

cultivated z and its plenty made it looked upon, 

under the ancient kings. of Perſia, as the third 

part of ſo great an empire. Thus the kings of 

Aſſyria, fluſhed with the acceflion which ſo opu- 


empire unworthy of him, if he added not the 
| — 5 Whole 
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| whole world to it. Nebuchadnezzar II. prouder 
than all the kings his predeceſſors, after unheatd- 
of ſucceſſes, and ſurprizing conqueſts, would 
rather be worſhipped as a God, than command 
as a king. What works did he undertake in 
Babylon ! What walls, what towers, what gates, 
what a compaſs did there appear! It feemed as 
if the old tower of Babel was about to riſe again 
in the prodigious height of the temple of Bel, 
and that Nebuchadnezzar had a.mind once: more 
to threaten heaven, His pride, though humbled 
by the hand of God, did nevertheleſs revive in 
his ſucceſſors. They could ſuffer no dominion 
about them; and wanting to bring every thing 
under the yoke, became inſu ble to the 


neighbouring nations. Thus Jealouſy united 


againſt them, together with the kings of Media 
and Perſia, great part of the people of the Eaſt. 
Pride turns eaſily into cruelty. As the kings of 


Babylon treated their ſubjects barbarouſly, whole 
of their empire, 


nations, as well as chief lords « 
joined Cyrus and the Medes. Babylon, too 
much uſed to command and to conquer, to fear 
ſo many enemies confederate againſt her, while 
the thinks herſelf invincible, becomes captive to 


the Medes, whom the meant to ſubdue, and falls 


at laſt by her pride. r 

The fate of that city was ſtrange, for ſhe fell 
dy her own inventions. The Euphrates pro- 
duced pretty near the ſame effect in its ſpacious 
Plains, as the Nile in thoſe of Egypt: but to 
render it convenient, there required yet more art 
and labour than Egypt beſtowed on the Nile. 
The Euphrates was ftreight in its courſe, and 
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gever overflowed. The people were therefore 
obliged to make through the whole country an 
infinite number of — s for it, that ſo it might 
water the lands, which became incomparably 
fertile by this means. To break the violence of 
its too impetuous waters, twas neceſſary to make 
it run through a thouſand windings, and to dig 
for it great lakes, which'a wiſe queen faced with 
incredible magnificence. Nitocris, mother of 
Labynithes, otherwiſe named Nabonides, or Bel- 


ſhazzar, tlie laſt 22 of Babylon, executed theſe 
t 


great works. But that queen undertook one far 
more wonderful; which was, to build a ſtone 


bridge over the Euphrates, that the two ſides of 
the city, which the vaſt breadth of the river did © 
too much ſeparate, might have a communication 


with each other, It was neceſſary therefore to 
dry up ſo rapid and deep a river, by - turni 

aſide its waters into an immenſe lake, which the 
queen had cauſed to be dug. At the fame time 
the bridge was built,”the ſolid materials' whereof 


were prepared, and the two banks of the river 


were faced with brick to a ſtupendous height, 


leaving deſcents faced with the ſame, and of as 
fine workmanſhip as the walls of the city. The 


diligente with which the work was carried on 


equalled the greatneſs of it. But ſo foreſeeing a Herod. 
ueen little thought ſhe was teaching her ene- ibid. 


mies to take the city. It was into that very lake 


which ſhe had dug, that Cyrus turned the Eu- 


phrates, when, deſpairing of reducing Babylon, 
either by force or famine, he opened to himſelt, 


have 


Xenoph, vii. 


e. cyr. 


mory 
alſo, by — all therdeſcents, the might have 
overwhelmed the Perſians in the river's channel, 
through which they paſſed. But nothing was 
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hover ſeen ſo: much taken notice of gre pro- 
ets. 


Acute Babylon hank believes herſelf. periſha, 


ble, like all other human things, and had not an 
infatuated confidence blinded her, not only might 
ſhe have foreſeen what Cyrus did, ſeeing the me- 
juſt ſuch another work was recent, but 


minded, ſave pine and feaſting; tllerę was no 


order, no regular command, Thus fall not only 


the ſtrongeſt places, but alſo the greateſt empires. 
A panic ſeized the whole; the impious king was 
ſlain; and Xenophon, Who gives this title to the 
laſt king of Babylon, ſeems; by chat epithet to 
allude g. Belſhazzar's ſacrilege, Which Daniel 
ſhews us puniſhed by ſo ſurpfizing a fall. 
The Medes, who had deſtroyed the firſt em- 
pire of the Aſſyrians, were alſo the deſtroyers of 


the ſecend; as if that nation had been always to 


prove fatal to the Aſſyrian power, But this 
laſt time the valour and great name of Cyrus 
made the * his fubjeſs to get the glory 


_ of the conqueſt. 


Indeed, it was entirely owing to that hero, 


| who having been bred up under a ſevere and re- 


Polyb. \ Ve 44+ 


. 


gular diſcipline, according to the cuſtom of tho 
— a people then as moderate, as ſince they 
have been voluptuous, was inured from his in- 
fancy to a ſober and military life. I he Medes, 
formerly ſo laborious and martial, but at length 
ſoftened by their plenty, as is always the caſe, 
ſtood much in need of ſuch a general, Cy - 
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availed kimſelf of their riches, and of their name Neu. Cyr, ir. 


ever reſpected in the Eaſt; but placed his hopes 
8 in the troops he had brought from“ 
perſia. In the firſt battle, the king of Babylon 


of ſucc 


was ſlain, and the Aſſyrians routed, The victor 
offered the new king ſingle combat, and while he 
ſhewed his courage, he gained the reputation of 
a merciful prince, wha deſires to ſpare the blood 
of his ſubjects. To valour he joined policy, 
For fear of ruining ſo fine a country, which he 
already looked upon as his conqueſt, he cauſed it 
to be agreed, that the huſbandmen ſhould be 
ſpared on both ſides. He found means to awa- 
ken the jealouſy of the neighbouring nations a- 
gainſt the haughty power of Babylon, who was 
aiming at univerſal. ſway; and at length the 
glory,which he had acquired as much by his gene- 
roſity and juſtice, as by the ſucceſs of his arms, 


having united them all under his ſtandards, with 


ſo great aſſiſtance he ſubjected that vaſt tract of 
land, whereof he compoſed his empire. 
And thus aroſe that monarchy. Cyrus ren- 
dered it ſo powerful, that it could not well fail 
of growing under his ſucceſſors. But in order 
to underſtand what ruined it, we need but to 
compare the Perſians and the ſucceſſors of Cy- 


cially with Alexander 


Cambyſes, ſon of Cyrus, was the corrupter 
of the Þ 


rus with the Grecians and their generals, eſpe- 


2 
erfian manners. His father, ſo well Cie 1 


trained up in the toils of war, took not ſufficient Alexander. 
care to give the ſueceſſor to ſo great an empire?! de leg. 


an education like to his own ; and by the uſual * 


fate of human things, too much greatneſs proved 


a 
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a foe to virtue. Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, who 


from a private life was raiſed to the throne, 


brought better diſpoſitions to the ſovereign power, 
and made fome efforts to rectify diſorders : but 
corruption was, by that time, too univerſal, 
plenty had introduced too great irregularities in- 
to manners, and Darius had not himſelf preſerved 
fortitude enough to be capable entirely to re- 
form others. Every thing degenerated under 


his ſucceſſors, and the luxury of the Perſians 


went beyond all meaſure . 

But although that people, become powerful, 
had loft much of their former virtue, by giving 
themſelves up to pleafure, they had 0 pre- 


ſerved fomething that was great and noble, 


Plat. Alctb, 
2% 
| Herod, lib. i. 


What can we find more noble than the abhor- 
rence they had to a lye, which was ever account- 
ed, among them, a ſhameful and ſordid. vice? 


What they held moſt infamous, next to a lye, 


was to live by borrowing. Such a life appeared 
to them idle, ſhameful, ſervile, and fo much the 
more contemptible, that it led to lying. Through 
a 8 natural to their nation, they treated 
vanqujthed kings honourably, If the children 


of thoſe princes could any wiſe agree with the 


vidors, they allowed them to rule in their own 
countries with almoſt all the marks of their for- 


maer dignity, The Perſians were honeſt, courte- 
pus, liberal to ſtrangers, and knew how to make 
uſe of them, | Perſons of merit were taken no · 


tice of among them, *Tis true, they did not 


arrive at a perfect knowledge of that wiſdom 
which teacheth to govern well. Their great 


empire was always ruled with ſome — 
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They could never find out that excellent art, ſo 
well practiſed afterwards by the Romans, of 
uniting all the parts of a great ſtate, and of 
making of them one perfect whole: and ſo were — 
they almoſt never without conſiderable revolts. | 
They were not however without policy. The 

rules of juſtice were known among them, and 

they had ſome great kings, who cauſed them to 
he obſerved with an admirable exactneſs. Crimes Herod. i. 
vere ſeverely puniſhed, but with this moderati- 

on, that as firſt faults were freely pardoned, re- 

lapſes were corrected by rigourous chaſtiſements. 

They had many good laws, moſt of which they Plat. de leg. 
owed to Cyrus, and Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, i; a x 
They had maxims of government, regular coun- 
cils to maintain them, and a great ſubordination, 

in all employments. When they ſaid that the xenoph. Cy. 
grandees who compoſed the council were therop. vii. 
eyes and ears. of the prince, they admoniſhed at 

once the prince, that he had his miniſters, as 

we have the organs of our ſenſes, not to lie ſu- 

pinely idle, but in order to act by their means; 

and the miniſters, that they were not to act for Eſt. i. 23. 
themſelves, but for the prince, who was their 

head, and for the body of the ſtate. The mi- 

niſters were to be learned in the ancient maxims 

of the monarchy. The regiſter, where paſt mid. vi. 1. 
tranſactions were kept, ſerved for a rule to poſte- 

rity, There were recorded the ſervices that 

every. one had performed, leſt, to the ſhame of 

the prince, and the great misfortune of the ſtate, 

they ſhould have remained unrewarded. It was Herod. 1. 

an excellent way of attaching individuals to the 

public weal, to teach them, that they were never 
. : to 
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to ſacrifice for themſelves only, but for the king, 
and the whole ſtate, whereof each was a mem. 
ber with the reſt. © One of the prince's firſt cares 
was to make apriculture flouriſh ; and the Sa: 
traps, whoſe province was beſt improved, had 
the greateſt ſhare in his favour. As there were 
- _ offices appointed for the direction of arms, ſo 
were there alſo for inſpecting into rural labours : 


"theſe were two offices of a ſimilar nature, one 


whereof had the care of guarding the country, 

and the cther that of improving it. The prince 

protected them with an almoſt equal affection, 

* and made them jointly concur to the public 

Herod. i. good. Next to thoſe who had gained ſome ad- 

vantage in war, the, moit honoured were they 

Who had brought up many children. The res- 

5 per inſtilled into the Perſians from their chil4- 

hood, for the royal authority, went even to ex- 

ceſs; for they mixed adoration with it, and 

ſeemed rather ſlaves than ſubjects ſubmitted by 

reaſon to a lawful power: but ſuch was the turn 

of the Eaſterns, and perhaps the lively and vio- 

Tent diſpoſition of thoſe people required a more 
ſteady and abſolute government. 

Plat, Alcib. i. The manner in which the king's children were 

bdbred up is admired by Plato, and propoſed to 

the Grecians as the model of a perfect educati- 

on. At ſeven years of age, they were taken out 

of the hands of the eunuchs, in order to be 

, taught riding, and trained to the chace. At the 

age of fourteen, when the mind begins to form, 

there are given them, for their inſtructors, four 

of the moſt virtuous and wiſeſt men in the king- 

dom. The firſt, ſays Plato, inſtructed them in 
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withſtanding the care they took of their beauty 
and dreſs, they did not want bravery. They 
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magic, that is, in their language, the worſhip of 
the Gods, "according to the ancient maxims, and 


| according to the laws of Zoroaſtres, ſon of Oro- 


maſes. - The ſecond” accuſtomed them to ſpeak 

the truth, and to do juſtice. The third taught 

them not to ſuffer themſelves to be overcome by 

ſenſual pleaſures, that ſo they might always be 

free, and truly kings, maſters of themſelves, 

and of their deſires; The fourth fortified their 

courage againſt fear, which would have enſlaved 

them, and deprived them of that confidence ſo 
neceſſary for command. The young lords were Xenoph. de 
brought up at the king's gate along with his exped. Cyri 
children. Particular care was taken, that they!" — 
ſhould neither ſee nor hear any thing unhand- 

ſome. The king took an account of their con- 

duct, which was followed by his order for re- 

wards or puniſnments. The youth, beholding 

them, learned betimes the ſcience of obedience 

and command. With ſo fine an inſtitution, what 

was not to be expected from the kings of. Perſia, 

and their nobles, had as great care been taken 

to conduct them in their riper years, as had been 


| to inſtruct them in their infancy ! But the cor- 


rupt manners of the nation ſoon drew them into 
pleaſures, which no education is proof againſt. 
It muſt however be confeſſed, that, notwith- 
ſtanding that effeminacy of the Perſſans, not- 


always valued themſelves upon it, and have 
given ſignal proofs of it. The military art had Xenoph. 


among them the preference it deſerved, as being en. 


that undeg the ſhelter of which all others may 
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be quietly exerciſed. But never did they undeg: 
ſtand the main part, nor know hat may be done 
in an army, by ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, a proper 
diſpoſition of the troops, regular marches and en- 
eampmeats, and, in ſhort, a certain conduct, which 
makes thoſe great bodies move readily, and 


without confuſion. They thought they had 


done every thing, when they had gathered to- 
gether, without any manner of choice, an im- 


menſe people, who marched to battle reſolutely 


enough, but without order; and who were en- 


cumbered with an infinite multitude of uſeleſs 
perſons, whom the king and grandees trailed 


after them, only for the ſake of pleaſure; for ſo 
reat was their effeminacy, that they muſt find 


in the army the ſame magnificence, and the ſame 


delights, as in the places where the court made 
its uſual reſidence; ſo that the kings marched, 


attended by their wives, their concubines, their 


eunuchs, and every thing that miniſtred to their 
2828 The gold and ſilver plate, and valua- 


ble furniture, followed in prodigious abundance, 
and, in ſhort, the whole train that ſuch a life re- 


quires. The army compoſed in this manner, 
and already embarraſſed by the exceſſive multi- 
tude of its ſoldiers, was overburdened with the 
immoderate number of thoſe who did. not fight 
at all. In this confuſion, it was impoſſible to 
move in concert: orders never came in time; and 


in an action every thing went as it might, nor 


was any body able to help it. Add to this alſo, 
that they were obliged. to finiſh quickly their 


_- campaigns, and to paſs rapidly through a coun- 


try: for ſuch an immenſe body, craving not oy 
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what was neceſſary for life, but alſo what con- 
duced to pleaſure, conſumed every thing in a 
very little time, and *tis hard to conceive whence 
it could find ſubſiſtence, ON 
Yet with this great apparatus did the Perfians 
aſtgniſh the nations who knew war no better than 


themſelves. Even thoſe who underſtood it, 


were either weakened by their own diviſions, or 
overpowered by the multitude of their enemies; 
and thus it was that Egypt, proud as ſhe was of 
her antiquity, of her wile inſtitutions, and of the 
conqueſts of her Seſoſtris, became ſubje& to the 
Perſians. It was no hard matter for them to 
ſubdue the Leſſer Afia, and even the Grecian 
colonies, which the ſoftneſs of Aſia had corrupt- 
ed. But when they came to Greece herſelf, they 
found what they never before had ſeen, a regu- 
lar militia, underſtanding chiefs, ſoldiers accuſto- 
med to live on little, bodies inured to hardſhip, 
which wreſtling, and the other exerciſes uſual in 
that country, rendered alert; and armies mode- 
rate indeed, but like to thoſe vigourous bodies, 
that ſeem all nerves, and are all full of ſpirits; 
moreover, ſo well commanded, and ſo compliant 
to the orders of their generals, that one would 
have thought the ſoldiers had all but one and the 
fame ſoul, ſo great concert did there appear in 
their motions, | 4, 

But what was greateſt of all in Greece, was 
a ſteady and provident policy, which knew 
where to abandon, where to hazard, and where 
to defend; and mort than that, a courage, 
which the love of liberty, and of their country, 
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The Grecians, naturally full of ſpirit ms 
courage, had been early cultiyated by kings and 
colonies from Egypt, who having ſettled in the 


firſt times in different parts of the country, had 


every where diffuſed that excellent polity of the 
Egyptians. Thence it was they had learned 
bodily exerciſes, ſuch as wreſtling, running, 


horſe-courſes, chariot races, and the other exer- 


ciſes, which they brought to perfection by the 
glorious crowns of the Olympic games. But 
the beſt thing the Egyptians had taught them, 
was to be docible, and ſubmit themſelves to be 
formed by the laws for the public good. It was 
not private perſons, who mind only their own 
affairs, and feel the calamities of the ſtate only 
ſo far as they ſhare in them themſelves, or as 
the peace of their family is diſturbed by them. 
The Greeks were taught to conſider themſelves, 
and families, as a part of a greater body, which 
was the body of the ſtate. Fathers brought up 


their children in this principle, and children 


learned from their cradle, to look upon their 
country as a common mother, to whom they 
belonged, even more than to their parents. The 


word civility fignified, among the Grecians, not 


only. the mutual kindneſs and deference which 
render men ſociable : the civil man was no other 
than a good citizen, who conſiders himſelf al- 
ways as a member of the ftate, who ſubmits 


himſelf to the guidance of the laws, and con- 


ſpires with them towards the public good, with- 
out making the leaſt injurious attempt upon any 
body. The ancient kings which Greece had 
had in different countries, as Minos, Cecrops, 
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Theſeus, Codrus, Temenes, Cteſiphon, Euryſt- 
henes, Patroclus, and ſuch like, had diffuſed 
this ſpirit through the whole nation. They 
were all popular, not by flattering the people, 
but by promoting their welfare, and cauſing law 


to reign amongſt them. | 


What ſhall I fay of the ſeverity of the judi- 


catories? Was there ever a more venerable tri- 


bunal than that of the Areopagus, ſo revered 
in all Greece, that the Gods themſelves were 
ſaid to have appeared before it-? It has been 
famous from the earlieſt ages; and Cecrops had 
robably founded it upon the model of the tri- 
— of Egypt. No court hath preſerved fo / 
long the reputation of its ancient ſeverity, 
and deceitful eloquence was ever baniſhed from 
it, | | 7 15 | 5 i 

The Grecians, thus poliſhed by degrees, 
thought they were capable of governing them- 


12 


ſelves, and moſt of the cities formed themſelves 
into republics. But wiſe lawgivers, who aroſe 
in every country, a Thales, a Pythagoras, a 


Pittacus, a Lycurgus, a Solon, a Philolaus, and 
ſo many others noted in hiſtory, hindered liber- 
ty from degenerating into licentiouſneſs. Laws 
ſimply wrote, and ſmall in number, kept the 
people in their duty, and made them concur to 
the common good of the country. 5 
The notion of liberty, that ſuch a conduct in- 
ſpired, was admirable. For the liberty, which 
the Greeks figured to themſelves, was a liberty 
ſubject to law, that is, to reaſon itſelf, acknow- 
ledged by all the people. They would not al- 
low men to have power among them. The 
G g 2 magiſtrates 
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| . -Þ 
- magiſtrates feared during the time of their of. poet 
fice, returned to the condition of private per- the 
ſons, retaining no authority but what their ex- ente 
perience gave them. The law was regarded as quer 
ſole miſtreſs: ſhe it was that appointed the ma- him 
iſtrates, regulated their power, and, in fine, leſs t 
puniſhed their maladminiſtration. ſo m 
It is not here the buſineſs to enquire whether ſolid 
theſe notions be as ſolid as they are ſpecious: arts 
however, Greece was charmed with them, and but 
preferred the inconveniences of liberty to thoſe and 
of a lawful ſubjection, though in reality much plair 
ſmaller. But as every form of government hath 
its advantages, that which Greece reaped from with 
hers, was, that the citizens were the more at- wom 
tached to their country, that they managed it in But | 
common, and that every private perſon could at- rule t 
tain to the higheſt honours. | . all la 
What philoſophy did to preſerve the ſtate of her v 
Greece is incredible: the freer thoſe people to all 
were, the more was it neceſſary to eſtabliſn, up- Th 
on good principles, the rules of 'manners, and the e: 
of ſociety. . Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, ral ti 
- Socrates, Archytas, Plato, Xenophon, Ariſtotle, Hom 
and a vaſt many others, ſtored Greece with thoſe ries a 
excellent precepts. There were ſome extrava- the fi 
gants who aſſumed: the name of philoſophers ; wantc 
Fat thoſe who were followed were they who Greec 
taught to ſacrifice private intereſt, and life itſelf, gal af 
to the general intereſt and ſafety of the ſtate ; and w 
and it was the moſt common maxim of the phi- tuous 
- loſophers, that men ought either to retire from on the 
public affairs, or have regard only to the public try, 
good. e BL IR e . * 
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But why ſkould I talk of philoſophers ? The 


poets themſelves, who were in the hands of all 
the people, inſtructed them ſtill more than they 
entertained them. The moſt renowned of con- 


querors regarded Homer as a maſter who taught 
him the artofreigning. That great poet taught no 


leſs to obey, than to be a good citizen. He, and 


ſo many other poets, whoſe works are no leſs 


ſolid than entertaining, celebrate none but ſuch 


arts as are uſeful to human life, breathe nothing 
but the public weal, the native country, ſociety, 
and that admirable civility which we have ex- 


plained. 


When Greece thus educated beheld the Aſiatics 
with their delicacy, dreſs, and beauty like that of 
women, ſhe had them in the higheft contempt, ' 


But their form of government having no other 
rule than the will of the prince, which was above 


all laws, and thoſe even the moſt ſacred, inſpired 
her with horror; and nothing was more odioug 


to all Greece than the Barbarians. 
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This hatred was hereditary to the Greeks, from Iſoc. Paneg, 


the earlieſt times, and become in a manner natu- 
ral to them, One of the things that made 
Homer's poetry liked, was, that he ſung the victo- 


ries and advantages of Greece over Aſia. On 


the ſide of Aſia was Venus, that is, pleaſure, 


wanton love and effeminacy. On the ſide of 


Greece were Juno, that is, gravity with conju- 


gal affection; Mercury with eloquence; Jupiter 


and wiſe policy. On Aſia's fide was Mars impe- 


tuous and brutal, or war carried on with fury: 


on the Grecian ſide was Pallas, or the art mili- 
try, and bravery conducted by judgment. 
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Greece from that time had always thought un- 
derſtanding and true courage her native portion. 
She could not bear that Aſia ſhould pretend to 
ſubdue her; for by ſubmitting to ſuch a yoke, 
ſhe would have thought ſhe ſubjected virtue to 
voluptuouſnaſs, the mind to the body, and true 
courage to a mad force, which conſiſted only in 
multitude. | 5 
Greece was full of theſe ſentiments, when ſhe 
Vas attacked by Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, and by 
| Xerxes, with armies, whoſe numbers ſeem fabu- 
lous, they were ſo enormouſly great: ſtraitway 
every one prepares ta defend his liberty. Though 
all the cities of Greece were ſo many republics, 
the common intereſt united them, and the only 
diſpute among them was, who : ſhould do moſt 
for the public. The Athenians made no ſcruple 
to abandon their city to pillage and the flames; 
and after ſaving their old men, their wives, and 
their children, they clapt on ſhip-board every 
ſoul that was capable of —— arms. To ſtop 
the Perſian army for ſome days at a difficult paſs, 
and to make it feel what Greece was, an handful 
of Lacedemonians flew with their king to meet 
certain death; and died contented, 2 ſacrifi- 
eing to their country an infinite number of thoſe 
Barbarians, and ſetting their countrymen an ex- 


* 


ample of unparalleled reſolution. Againſt ſuch 
armies and lch a conduct Perſia found herſelf 
weak, and experienced ſeveral times to her coſt, 
what diſcipline can do againſt confuſed numbers, 
and bravery, guided by {kill, againſt a blind impe- 
tuoſity. 7 5 | = 
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perſia, fo often conquered, had nothing left 
for it, but to ſow diviſion among the Grecians; 
and the very condition they were in through their | 
victories rendered the attempt eaſy. As fear Plat. de leg. 
had kept them united, victory and confidence li. | 
broke the union. Accuſtomed as they were to 
fight and to conquer, when they had no more to 
fear from the power of the Perſians, they turned 
their arms againſt one another. But we muſt ex- 
plain a little further the ſtate of the Greeks, and 
this ſecret of the Perſian policy. 

Among all the republics whereof Greece was 
compoſed, Athens and Lacedemon were in- 
comparably the chief. There could not be more 
wit than ſhone at Athens, nor ſtrength than 
reigned at Lacedemon. Athens was ſet upon 

leaſure, the life of Lacedemon was hard and la- 
Lani Both loved glory and liberty: but at 
Athens liberty run naturally into licentiouſneſs; 
and being confined by ſtrict laws at Lacedemon, 
the more it was reſtrained at home, the more did 
it ſeek to extend its ſway abroad. Athens want- 
ed alſo to rule, but from another principle; a 
mixture of intereſt with glory. Her citizens 
excelled in the art of navigation, and the. fea, 
whereon ſhe reigned, had enriched her, In order 
to keep fole miftreſs of commerce, there was 
nothing that ſhe would not bear down; and her 
riches, which inſpired her with this defire, fur- 
nfhed her with the means of gratifying it. On 
the contrary, at Lacedemon money was deſpiſed, 
As all her laws tended to make her a martial 
ate, the glory of arms was the only charm that 
captiyated the minds of her citizens, Hence ſhe 
- naturally 
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naturally deſired to command; and the more ſhe 


was above intereſt, the more ſhe gave way to 


| Lacedemon, by her regular life, was ſteady 
in her maxims and deſigns. Athens was more 


ſprightly, and the people there were too much 


maſters. « Philoſophy and the laws wrought in- 
deed fine effects upon ſo excellent diſpoſitions, 
but reaſon alone was not ſufficient to reſtrain 
them. A wiſe Athenian, who admirably well 


underſtood the nature of his countrymen, in- 


forms us, that fear was neceſſary for thoſe too 
lively and free ſpirits ; and that there was no 
ſuch thing as governing them, when the victory 


at Salamis had ſecured them againſt the Per- 


ſians. 


Then two things were their undoing : the 


glory of their great actions, and the ſecurity in 
which they thought themſelves. 
ſtrates were no longer regarded; and as Perſia 
was diſtreſſed by an exceſſive ſubjection, Athens, 


ſays Plato, felt the evils of an exceſſive liber- 


Theſe two great republics, ſo oppoſite in 
manners and conduct, embarraſſed each other in 


the deſign they both had of ſubjecting all 


Greece; ſo that they were always enemies, ill 


more by the contrariety of their intereſts, than 


by the incompatibility of their humours. 
The Grecian cities. choſe the dominion of 
neither: for beſides that every one wiſhed to 


preſerve its liberty, they found the empire of 
That of 


both commonwealths very unealy. 
Eacedemon was harſh : there was ſomewhat ſa- 
{/ | | Vage 


The magi- 
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vage obſervable in her people. Too rigid a 
overnment, and a life too laborious, rendered 
the ſpirits too proud, auſtere, and imperious: 
add to this, that they muſt reſolve never to be 
at peace under the dominion of a city, whichId. vii. 14. 
being formed for war, could no way preſerve it- | 
ſelf but by continuing 1t without intermiſſion. | 
Thus the Lacedemonians would by all means Xenoph. de 
command, and every body dreaded leſt they Rep. Lac.Plat, 
ould, The Athenians were naturally more 
mild and agreeable. There was no ſcene more 
delightful than their city, where feaſts and games 

were perpetual, where wit, liberty, and the paſ- 

ſions, daily afforded new ſpectacles. But their 

unequal conduct diſpleaſed their allies, and was 

fill more infupportable to their ſubje&ts. Theſe ' 

had to bear with the humours of a flattered peo- 

ple, which are, according to Plato, more dan- 

gerous than thoſe of a prince corrupted by flat- 

tery. | | 

"Theſe two cities never ſuffered Greece to be 

at reſt, You have ſeen the Peloponneſian war, 

and the others, always cauſed or kept up by the 


e in jealoufies of Lacedemon and Athens. But thoſe 
erin fame jealouſies which diſturbed Greece proved 
all in ſome reſpect her ſupport, and prevented her 
ſtill falling into the dependence of either of thoſe re- 


than publics. | 


” The Perſians ſoon perceived this ſtate of 
UK Greece. So the whole myſtery of their policy 


d to was to keep up her jealouſies, and foment her 
of diviſions. Lacedemon, being the more ambi- 
ol tious, was the firſt that engaged them in the 
 fa- quarrels of the Grecians, They took part in 


them 
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them with the view of making themſelves maſ- 
ters of the whole nation, and ſtriving induſtri. 
ouſly to weaken the Grecians by one another, 
they waited only the proper moment to over- 
Plat. de leg. whelm them altogether. By this time the cities 
. 1 of Greece regarded in their wars none but the 
for. king of Perſia, whom they called the great king, 
or the king, by way of eminence, as if they had 
already counted themſelves his ſubjects: but it 
was impoſſible for the ancient ſpirit of Greece 
not to awaken, now upon the brink of falling 
into flavery, and into the hands of Barbarians, 
Some petty Grecian kings attempted to oppoſe 


that great king, and to lay waſte his empire. With 


a ſmall army, but trained in the diſcipline we 
Pohb. lib. iti. have ſeen, Ageſilaus, king of Lacedemon, ſtruck 
8.6. terror into the Perſians in the Leſſer Aſia, and 
ſhewed it poſſible to pull them down. Greece's 
diviſions alone put a ſtop to his conqueſts: but 


it happened in thoſe times that the younger 


Cyrus, brother to Artaxerxes, revolted againſt 
him. He had ten thouſand Greeks in his troops, 
who alone could not be broken in the general 
_ derout of his army. He was killed in battle, 
and, as is ſaid; by Artaxerxes's own hand. Our 
Greeks found themſelves without a protector in 
the midſt of the Perfians, and on the confines of 
Babylon. Yet Artaxerxes victorious could nei- 
ther oblige them to lay voluntarily down their 
arms, nor force them to it. They formed the 
bold reſolution of crofling his whole empire in a 
body, in order to return into their own country, 
and actually effected it. All Greece was then 
more ſenſible than ever, that ſhe trained up an 
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jnvincible ſoldiery, to which every thing muſt 
rield, and that nothing but her own diviſions 
could ſubject her to an enemy too weak to reſiſt 
her when united, Philip of Macedon, a prince 
of equal conduct and courage, ſo well improved 
the advantages, which a kingdom, ſmall indeed, 
but united, and where the royal power was ab- 
ſolute, gave him over ſo many divided cities 
and commonwealths, that at laſt, partly by 
ſtratagem, partly by ſtrength, he rendered him- 
ſelf the moſt powerful of all Greece, and obliged 
all the Grecians to march under his ſtandards 
againſt the common enemy. He was ſlain in 
thoſe junctures; but Alexander his ſon ſucceed- 
ed to his kingdom and deſigns. wa 
He found the Macedonians not only trained, 
but alſo triumphant, and become by ſo many 
ſucceſſes almoſt as much ſuperior to the other 
Greeks in valour and diſcipline; as the other 
Greeks were beyond the Perſians and ſuch like 
people. | 5 
Darius, who reigned over Perſia in his time, 
was juſt, brave, generous, beloved by his people, 
and wanted neither parts nor ſpirit to execute 
his deſigns. But if you compare him with 
Alexander, his parts with that piercing and ſub- 
lime genius, his bravery with the exalted con- 
ſtancy of that invincible courage, which found it- 
ſelf animated by obſtacles; with that immenſe 
ardour of advancing the honour-of his name, 
which made him undervalue all hazards, all 
toils, nay a thouſand deaths, for the leaſt degree 
of glory; in fine,. with that confidence that made 
him feel in the bottom of his heart, that every 
88 7 1 e thing 
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them with the view of making themſelves maſ- 
ters of the whole nation, and ftriving induſtri- 
ouſly to weaken the Grecians by one another, 
they waited only the proper moment to over- 
Plat. de leg. whelm them altogether. By this time the cities 
- "= Ma of Greece regarded in their wars none but the 
. king of Perſia, whom they called the great king, 
or the king, by way of eminence, as if they had 
already counted themſelves his ſubjects: but it 
was impoſſible for the ancient ſpirit of Greece 
not to awaken, now upon the brink of falling 
into ſlavery, and into the hands of Barbarians. 
Some petty Grecian kings attempted to oppoſe 


1 a ſmall army, but trained in the diſcipline we 
Pohb. lib. ii. have ſeen, Ageſilaus, king of Lacedemon, ſtruck 
. K terror into the Perſians in the Leſſer Aſia, and 


Cyrus, brother to Artaxerxes, revolted againſt 
him. He had ten thouſand Greeks in his troops, 
who alone could not be broken in the general 
derout of his army. He was killed in battle, 
and, as is ſaid, by Artaxerxes's own hand. Our 
Greeks found themſelves without a protector in 
the midſt of the Perſians, and on the confines of 
Babylon. Yet Artaxerxes victorious could nei- 
ther oblige them to lay voluntarily down their 
arms, nor force them to it. They formed the 
bold reſolution of croſſing his whole empire in a 
body, in order to return into their own country, 
and actually effected it. All Greece was then 
more ſenſible than ever, that ſhe trained up an 
invincible 


that great king, and to lay waſte his empire. With _ 


ſhewed it poſſible to pull them down. Greece's 
diviſions alone put a ſtop to his conqueſts: but 
it happened in thoſe times that the younger 
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invincible ſoldiery, to which every thing muſt 

ield, and that nothing but her own diviſions 
could ſubject her to an enemy too weak to reſiſt 
her when united, Philip of Macedon, a prince 
of equal conduct and courage, ſo well improved 
the advantages, which a kingdom, ſmall indeed, 
but united, and where the royal power was ab- 
ſolute, gave him over ſo many divided cities 
and commonwealths, that at laſt, partly by 
ſtratagem, partly by ftrength, he rendered him- 
ſelf the moſt powerful of all Greece, and obliged 
all the Grecians to march under his ſtandards 
againſt the common enemy. He was ſlain in 
thoſe junctures; but Alexander his ſon ſucceed- 
ed to his kingdom and defigns. | | 

He found the Macedonians not only trained, 


but alfo triumphant, and become by ſo many 


ſucceſſes almoſt as much ſuperior to the other 


Greeks in valour and diſcipline, as the other 


Greeks were beyond the Perſians and ſuch like 


people. 


Darius, who reigned over Perfia in his time, 
was juſt, brave, generous, beloved by his people, 
and wanted neither parts nor ſpirit to execute 
his deſigns. But it you compare him with 


Alexander, his parts with that piercing and ſub- 


lime genius, his bravery with the exalted con- 
ftancy of that invincible courage, which found it- 
ſelf animated by obſtacles; with that immenſe. 
ardour of advancing the honour-of his name, 
which made him undervalue all hazards, all 
toils, nay a thouſand deaths, for the leaſt degree 
of glory; in fine, with that confidence that made 


him feel in the bottom of his heart, that every 


thing 
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thing muſt give way to him, as to a man who 


was deſtined to be ſuperior to others, a confidence evi 

with which he inſpired not only his commanders, ſul 

but even the meaneſt of his ſoldiers, whom he MM of 

raiſed by that means above difficulties, and above  pir 

| themſelves; you will eafily judge to whether of on 

the two the victory belonged. And if to *theſe of 
things you join the advantages of the Greeks and pu 
Macedonians over their enemies, you will own col 

that Perſia, attacked by ſuch a hero and by ſuch riv 

armies, could no longer avoid changing its maſter. col 

Thus you will diſcover at the ſame time what de: 

ruined the empire of the Perſians, and what raiſ- || the 

cd that of Alexander. ba 
Diad. xvil, To facilitate his victory, Perſia toes to ot 


tes loſe the only general that ſhe could oppoſe to all 
| the Greeks ; and that was Memnon the Rho- 


dian, So long as Alexander had fo famous a no 

captain to deal with, he might boaſt of van- | mi 

quifhing an enemy worthy of him. Inſtead of no 

hazarding a general battie with the Grecians, At 

Memnon was for diſputing all the paſſes, for vat 

cutting off their proviſions, for going to attack wil 

them at home, that by a vigorous aſſault there, he 
they might be forced to come and defend their tle 

country. Alexander however had taken care chi 

of it, and the troops he had left with Antipa- ore 
ter were ſufficient to guard Greece, But his his 
good fortune delivered him at once out of this wh 

difficulty. Juſt as a diverſion was beginning, am 
which already alarmed all Greece, Memnon died, the 
and Alexander put every thing under his feet. wo 
This prince made his entry into Babylon with for 

a pomp that — any thing the world had du 


ever dia 
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ever ſeen; and after revenging Greece, after 
ſubduing with incredible expedition all the lands 
of the Pertian dominion, to ſecure his new em- 
pire on all fides, or rather to gratify his ambiti- 
on, and render his name more famous than that 


of Bacchus, he entered into the Indies, where he 
puſhed his conqueſts farther than that renowned 
conqueror. But he whom neither deſarts, nor 
rivers,, nor mountains were able to ftop, was 
conſtrained to yield to his toil- ſick ſoldiers, who 
demanded reſt. Obliged to content himſelf with 
the proud monuments which he left on the 
banks of Araſpes, he led back his army by an- 
other rout than that he had taken, and ſubdued 
all the countries he found in his wax. 
He returned to Babylon feared and reſpected, 
not as a conqueror, but as a god. But that for- 
midable empire which he had conquered laſted 


no longer than his life, which was very ſhort. 


At thirty-three years of age, in the midſt of the 
vaſteſt deſigns that man had ever conceived, and 


with the juſteſt hopes of a proſperous ſucceſs, 


he died, without having had leiſure ſolidly to ſet- 
tle his affairs, leaving a ſimpleton brother, and 


children, minors, incapable of ſuſtaining fo 


great a weight. But what proved moſt fatal to 
his houſe and empire was, that he left captains 
whom he had taught to breathe nothing but 


ambition and war. He foreſa to what exceſſes 


they would go when once he was out of the 
world: in order to keep them moderate, and 
for fear of their diſappointing his intention, he 
durſt neither name his Fes ig nor the guar- 
dian of his children. He foretold only, that 
7 . his 
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his: friends would celebrate his funeral with 


bloody battles, and expired in the flower of his 


age, full of the ſad images of the confuſion that 


would follow upon his death. 


In fact, you have feen the diviſion of his 


empire, and the dreadful ruin of his houſe, 


| Macedon, his ancient kingdom, enjoyed by his 
anceſtors for ſo many ages, was invaded on all 


fides as a vacant ſucceſſion; and after being 


long the. prey of the ſtrongeſt, went at laſt to 


another family. Thus that great conqueror, the 
moſt renowned and moſt illuſtrious that ever was 
in the world, was the laſt king of hisrace. Had 
he remained peaceably in Macedon, the great- 


neſs of his empire would never have tempted his 


captains, and he might have left to his children 


the kingdom of his fathers. But his having 


been too powerful was the cauſe of the de- 
ſtruction of all that belonged to him; and ſuch 


was the glorious fruit of ſo many conqueſts ! 
His death was the ſole cauſe of this extraor- 


dinary revolution. For we muſt ſay, to his 
honour, that if ever man was capable of main- 


taining ſo vaſt an empire, newly conquered, it 
was doubtleſs Alexander, ſeeing he had no leſs 


conduct than courage. We ſhould not therefore 


impute to his faults, though he was guilty of 
ſome very great ones, the fall of his family, butto 
mortality alone; if not that it may be ſaid, that 
a man of his humour, whoſe ambition made him 
conſtantly enterprizing, would never have found 


leifure to ſettle things. 


Be this as it will, we fee, from his example, 


that (beſides the faults which men might cor- 
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rect, that is, thoſe they commit through paſſion 


or ignorance) there is one irremediable failing in- 
ſeparably annexed to human deſigns, and that is, 


mortality. This way every _ may fall in a 


moment: which forces us to confeſs, that as the 


moſt inherent vice, if I may ſo ſpeak, and the 


moſt inſeparable from human things, is their 


own frailty, he who knows how to preſerve and 


confirm a ſtate, hath attained to a higher pitch 
of wiſdom, than he who knows how to conquer, 
and to win battles. 8 

 *Tis needleſs for me minutely to recount to 
you, What occafioned the fall of the kingdoms 
formed out of the wreck of Alexander's em- 


pire, namely, thoſe of Syria, Macedon, and E- 


gypt. The common cauſe of their rum was, that 
they were forced to yield to a greater power, 
which was the Roman. Were we however to 


confider the laſt ſtate of thoſe monarchies, we 


ſhould eaſily find the immediate cauſes of their 
fall; and ſhould ſee, among other things, that 
the moſt powerful of them all, namely that of 
Syria, after being ſhaken by the ſoftneſs and lux- 
ury of the nation, received at laſt the mortal 
ſtroke from the diviſion of its princes. 


We are at length come to that great empire, , VI | 


which ſwallowed up all the empires of the uni-,,,;... 
\ verſe, whence have ſprung the greateſt king- 


doms of the world we dwell in, whoſe laws we 
ſtill revere, and with which we muſt conſequent- 
ly be better acquainted than with all other em- 
pires. You are well ſenſible, S 1 R, that I ſpeak 


and 
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and memorable hiſtory. of it. in its whole ſeries, 
But in order perfectly to underſtand the cauſes 


of Rome's  exaltation, and thoſe of the great 


changes that have happened 1n its ſtate, be pleaſed 
attentively to conſider, together with the man- 


ners of the Romans, the times, whereon de- 


end all the motions of that vaſt empire. 
Of all the nations of the world, the moſt 
fierce and daring, but withal the moſt regular in 


its counſels, the moſt conſtant in its maxims, 


the moſt deliberate, the moſt laborious, and, in 
fine, the moſt patient, was the Roman peo- 


a policy the moſt foreſceing, moſt ſteady, and 
beſt purſued that ever was. 

The firſt principle of a Roman was the 2 
of liberty, and of his country. The one of 
theſe made him love the other; for by loving 
liberty, he loved alſo his country, as a mother 
which brought him up in ſentiments equally 

cnerous and free. 

Under the notion of liberty, the Romans 

?>ared to themſelves, with the Greeks, a ſtate 


where none. was ſubject to any thing but the 


law, and where the law was more powerful than 


| 1 


Moreover, although Rome was born under a 


regal government, ſhe enjoyed, even under her 


kings, a liberty ſcarcely conſiſtent with a regular 
monarchy. For, befides that the kings were 
elective, and that the election was made by the 
whole people, it belonged alſo to the people aſ- 
ſembled, to ratify the laws, 1 to decree peace 


or 
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or war. There were even ſome particular caſes, 
wherein the kings gave up the ſovereign judg- 


ment to the people; as witneſs Tullus Hoſtilius, 
who daring neither to condemn nor acquit Ho- 


ratius, loaded at once with honour for having 


conguered the Curiatii, and with ſhame for 
having killed his ſiſter, cauſed him to be judged 


by the people. So the kings had properly no 


more than the command of the armies, and 
the power of calling lawful afſemblies, of 
propoſing matters there, of maintaining the 
laws, and of executing the public decrees. _ 
When Servius Tullius formed the defign, 


which you have ſeen, of reducing Rome into a . 


commonwealth, he increaſed the love of liberty 


in a people already ſo free; and hence you may 
judge how jealous the Romans were of it, when 


they had taſted it entire under their conſuls. 


It ſtill ſhocks us to ſee. in hiſtory the dreadful 
ſteadineſs of the conſul Brutus, when he cauſed 


his two ſons to be put to death before his eyes, 
for having ſuffered themſelves to be drawn into 


the ſecret practices the Tarquins were carrying 


on at Rome, in order to recover their dominio- 
there. How firongly muſt the people be con- 
firmed in the love of liberty, upon ſeeing that 


ſevere conſul ſacrifice his own family to it? We 


need no longer wonder if they deſpiſed at Rome 


the efforts of the neighbouring nations, who at- 


tempted to reftore the baniſhed Tarquins. In 
vain did king Porſenna take them into his pro- 


tection, The Romans, almoſt ſtarved, madeDion. Hal. 


him to know, by their reſolution, that they lib. v. 
would at leaſt die free. The people were ſtill 
5 N ä 


Tit. Liv, 12, more reſalute than the ſenate; and Rome unani- 
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mouſly ſent word to that powerful king, who 


had reduced her to the laſt extremity that he 


might give over interceding for the Tarquins, 
ſince, being reſolved to hazard every thing for 
her liberty, ſhe would ſooner receive her enemies 
than her tyrants, Porſenna aſtoniſhed at the 
ſpirit of the people, and the more than human 


boldneſs. of ſome private perſons, reſolved to let 


the Romans peaceably enjoy a liberty, which 
they knew ſo well how to defend. 


| Liberty was to them therefore a treaſure whick 

they preferred to all the riches in the world. 
And ſo have you ſeen, that in their. beginnings, 
and even when they were very far advanced, 


poverty was no evil to them: on the contrary, 
they looked upon it as a means of preſerving 


their libesty more entire, there being nothing 


more ſree or independent, than a man who can 
* upon little, and who, without expecting 


t from the protection or bounty of others, 
3 his ſubſiſtence upon nothing but his in⸗ 


duſtry and labour, 


And this did the Romans. To breed he 
to till the ground, to take as much as they could 
from themſelyes, to live ſparing and laborious : 


ſuch was their manner of life; and thus did they 


ſupport their families, whom they inured to ſuch _ 


like hardy occupations. 


Livy might well fay, that there never was a 


people, among whom frugality, or parſimony, or 
poverty, were longer had in honour. The moſt 


illuſtrious ſenators, to behold only their outſide, 


differed little from the meaneſt peaſants, and had 
ZT - 1 no 
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ro ſhew, nor majeſty, but in public, and in the 
ſenate. And indeed, they were found occupied 


in huſbandry, and the other cares of a country 
life, when ſent for to head armies. Such inſtan- 
ces are frequent in the Roman hiſtory. Curius 
and Fabricius, thoſe great captains who vanquiſi- 


ed Pyrrhus, ſo rich a king, had only earthen 


latez and the former, to whom the Samnites _ 
Pla 5 


offered plate of gold and ſilver, anſwered, that 
his delight lay not in poſſeſſing it, but in com- 


manding thoſe that did. After triumphing, and 
enriching the commonwealth with the ſpoils of 


its enemies, they had not wherewithal to bury 


them. This moderation continued even during 
the Punic wars. In the firſt we ſee Regulus, the Tit. Liv. Ep. 
general of the Roman armies, aſking his diſ{-lib. xvii. 


charge of the ſenate, in order to go and cultivate 
his 2 that had been — during his ab- 
ſence. After the overthrow of Carthage, we ſee 
alſo great examples of the primitive ſimplieity. 
Æmilius Paulus, who augmented the public 
treaſury, by the rich treaſure of the kings of 


Macedon, lived up to the rules of the ancient 


frugality, and died a beggar. Mummius, when 
he deſtroyed Corinth, gained only for the uſe of 
the public, the riches of that opulent and volup- 


tuous city. Thus riches were deſpiſed; and theCic. off. i. 


moderation and integrity of the Roman generals 


were the admiration of the vanquiſhed nations. 


Yet in this great love of poverty, the Romans 


| ſpared nothing upon the grandeur and beauty of 
eginnings, the public. 


works were ſuch as Rome was not aſhamed of, 


their city. In their very | 


even when ſhe ſaw herſelf miſtreſs of the world. 
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vi. 5 


Wi. of Gods, and of the future glory of the Roman 


Tac. Hiſt. / | 

. vg people. Every thing elſe was correſpondent to 

Flix. xXxvi. this grandeur. The chief temples, the markets, 
4 the baths, the public places, the highways, the 


aqueducts, the very ſinks and common ſewers of 

_ the city, had a magnificence that would ſeem in- 
credible, were it not atteſted by ail hiſtorians, 

and confirmed by the remains we ſee of them. 

= What ſhall I ſay of the pomp of the triumphs, of 
| the religious ceremonies, of the games and ſhews 
Dion. Hal. that were exhibited to the people? In a word, 
vii. Ant. Rom. eyery thing that was for the ſervice of the pub- 
lic, every thing that could give the people a 

high notion of their common country, was exc- 


permit. Parſimony reigned only in private fa- 
EO milies. He who augmented his revenues, and 
| 5 rendered his lands more fertile by his induſtry 
and labour, who was the beſt œconomiſt, and 
moſt ſelf- denied, eſteemed himſelf the moſt free, 
the moſt powerful, and the moſt happy. 


IN extreme, to wit, hardneſs. And indeed the 
. | manners of the Romans had naturally ſome- 


BK | and fierce. But they neglected nothing to bring 


| | the people, the moſt jealous of its liberty the 


. moſt 


. temple he erected to Jupiter in that fortreſs, were, 
Dion. Hal. from that time, worthy the majeſty of the greateſt 


tuted with profuſion, as far as the time could 


There is nothing farther from ſuch a life than 
ſoftneſs. Every thing tended rather to the other 
thing, not only rude and rigid, but even ſavage 
| themſelves under the power of good laws, and 


world ever ſaw, proved at the ſame time the 
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moſt ſubmiſlive to its magiſtrates and to lawful 


death for a man not only to fly, to part with 


to ſpeak, or to make the leaſt motion without 


to be taken than to die gloriouſly for his country, 
was judged unworthy of any manner of aſſiſt- 


wealth. You have read in Florus and CiceroFlor. ii. 2. 


the ſtory of Regulus, who perſuaded the ſenate, 
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authority. 
The ſoldiery of Kich a people could not fail 
to be admirable, where, with dauntleſs hearts and 


_ vigorous bodies, chere prevailed. ſo wy and 


exact an obedience. 

The military laws were hard, but nec ab 
Victory proved dangerous, and often mortal to 
thoſe who won it contrary to orders. It was 


his arms, to leave his rank, but even to ſtir, ſo 
the command of the general, He who laid 


down his arms to the enemy, who choſe rather 


ance, For ordinary, priſoners were no longer 
counted among the citizens, but were left to the 
enemy, as members cut off from the common» 
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at the expence of his own life, to abandon the 

priſoners to the Carthaginians: In the war withPolyb. vi. 56. 
Hannibal, and after the loſs of the battle of Lit. mY XL] 
Canne, that i is, when Rome, drained by ſo many” ** 
loſſes, was in greateſt want of men, the ſenate 

choſe rather to arm, contrary to its cuſtom, 

eight thouſand ſlaves, than to ranſom eight 
thouſand Romans, which would have coft no 

more than the new levies to be made. But in cic. de © 
the exigency of affairs, it was eſtabliſhed more": 

than ever an inviolable law, that a Roman ſoldier 

muſt either conquer or die. 
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By virtue of this maxim, the Roman armies, 


though defeated and broken, fought and rallied | 
Salluſt. de bel. to the laſt; and as Sallust obſerves. there are to 


be found among the Romans more men puniſh- 
ed for fighting without orders, than for giving 
ground and quitting their poſts ; fo that their 
courage had more need to be reſtrained than 
excited. 

To valour they joked wit and invention. Be- 
fides their being of themſelves diligent and in- 


genious, they knew how to profit wonderfully 
by every thing they ſaw in other nations, that _ 


was commodious for encampment, for the order 
of battle, and even for the kind of arms, in a 


word, for facilitating as well the attack as de- 
You have ſeen in Salluſt and other au- 


fence. 
thors, what the Romans learned from their very 
enemies. Who does not know that they learn; 
ed from the Carthaginians the invention of the 


galleys with which they beat them, and, in ſhort, 


that they got from all the nations they were 


acquainted with, wherewithal to overcome 


them ? 

In fact, it is certain Com thats own 1 
that the Gauls ſurpaſſed them in ſtrength of bo- 
dy, and yielded not to them in courage. Poly- 
bius lets us ſee, that 1 in a certain deciſive action, 


the Gauls, beſides being ſuperior in number, 
| ſhewed more reſolution than the Romans, how. 


ever determined they might be ; and yet do we 


find in that very action thoſe. Romans, inferior 
in eyery thing elſe, get the better of the Gauls, 
becauſe they had the {kill to make choice of bet- 
ter arms, to range themſelves in better _ 
an 
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; and to make better uſe of their time in the en- 


gagement. This you may ſee one day more 
exactly in Polybius ; and you have often yourſelf 
obſerved in Cefar's Commentaries, that the Ro- 
mans, commanded by that great man, ſubdued 


the Gauls ſtill more by the-ftratagems of the 


military art, than by downright bravery. 
The Macedonians, fo jealous of preſerving 


the ancient order of their foldiery, formed by 


Philip and Alexander, imagined their Phalanx =_ 
invincible, and could not perfuade themfelves 1 
that human wit was capable of gontriving any 9 
thing ſtronger. Nevertheleſs the fame Polybius, polyb. xvii. in | 
and Titus Livius after him, have demonſtrated, Excerp. c. 
that to conſider only the nature of the Roman ar- «xg 8 wy 
mies and thoſe of the Macedonians,” the latterxxxi. 39, ke. 
could not fail of being beat at the long run 
becauſe the Macedonian Phalanx, which was 

but one huge ſquare battalion, very thick on 

every ſide, could not move but all of a piece; 

whereas the Roman army, being divided into 

{mall bodies, was readier and more fitted for all 


The Romans therefore PIER? out, or they 
very ſoon learned, the art of dividing armies into 
ſeveral hattalions and ſquadrons, and of forming 
bodies of reſerve, whoſe diſpofition is fo proper 
for puſhing or ſapporting what gives way on one - 
fide or the ather, Set the Macedonian Phalanx 
againſt troops thus diſpoſed : that huge and un- 
wieldy machine will be terrible indeed, to an 
army upon which it ſhall fall with itswhole weight; 
but, as ſpeaks Polybius, it cannot long preſerve 


ſiſtence, 
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ſiſtence, becauſe ĩt muſt * places proper, and 


ſo to ſay, made on purpoſe; and for want of 


finding them, it embarraſſes itſelf, or rather breaks 


itſelf by its own motion. Add to this, that be- 


ing once broke through, it can never rally again, 


whereas the Roman army, divided into its ſmall 


bodies, makes the beſt of all places, and adapts 


itſelf to them; it joins and parts at pleaſure; it 
eaſily files off, and meets again without difficulty; 
it is fit for detachments, for rallyings, for all 
manner of converſions and evolutions, which it 
performs, either whole or in part, as is requiſite; 
in ſhort, it has more different movements, and 
conſequently more action and ſtrength than the 


Phalanx.  Conclude we then with Polybius, that 
the Phalanx muſt needs give way to it, and that 


Macedon muſt be overcome. 
Tis a pleaſure, Sis, to ſpeak to you of thoſe 
things wherein you are ſo well inſtructed by ex- 


cellent maſters, and which you ſee practiſed un- 


der the direction of Lewis the Great in ſo admi- 
rable a manner, that I don't know whether the 
Roman art of war had ever any thing more per- 
fect. But without making it enter the liſts with 


the French art military, I ſhall content myſelf 


with having ſhewn you, that the Roman art of 
war, whether we mind the very ſcience of taking 
advantages, or only conſider its extreme ſtrict- 


neſs in cauſing all the orders of war to be obſerved, 


far ſurpaſſed any thing that had appeared i in yow- 
ceding ages. 

After Macedon, we need ſay no more of 
Greece. You have ſeen that Macedon held there 
the frſt place, and ſo it teaches you to judge be 

the 
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the reſt. Athens produced nothing fince Alex- 


ander's time. The Etolians, Who ſignaliz ed 
themſelves in divers wars, were rather froward 
than free, and rather brutal than brave. Lace- 


demon had made its laſt effort for war, in bring- 


472 


ing forth ' Cleomenes; as' had the AcheanPlut. in Phi. 


league, in producing Philopemen. Rome never? 


fought againſt thoſe two great captains; but the 
latter, who lived in the days of Hannibal and 
Scipio, upon ſeeing the Roman progreſs in Mace- 
donia, judged rightly, that the liberty of Greece 
was about to expire, and that nothing remained 
for him but to retard the moment of its fall. 


Thus the moſt warlike nations yielded to the 


Romans. The Romans triumphed over courage 
in the Gauls, over courage and ſkill in the Greeks, 
and - over both courage and ſkill, ſupported by 
the moſt refined conduct, in triumphing over 


Hannibal; ſo that nothing ever equaled them 


In War, 


And indeed they had th in all their go- 


vernment that they ſo much boaſted of, as their 


military diſcipline. They always conſidered it as 


the foundation of their empire. Martial diſci- 
pline was the firſt thing that appeared in their 
ſtate, and the laſt that was loſt in it: ſo deeply 
was it grafted in the conftitution of their re- 
public. 

One of the moſt beautiful parts of the Ro- 
man exerciſe of war was, that falſe bravery never 
met with praiſe. The maxims of falſe honour, 
that have been the ruin of ſo many among us, 
were never ſo much as known in a nation ſo 
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greedy of glory, Tis obſerved of Scipio and Polyb. i. 23. 
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of Ceſar, the two firſt warriours and braveſt fed 

men amongſt the Romans, that they never ex- his 

poſed themſelves but with caution, and when det 
Thid. 29. urgent neceſſity required it. No good was ex- ine 
pected from a general, who had not the ſenſe to th: 

know the care he ought to take of his perſon ; 0 

and actions of extraordinary reſolution were re- till 

ſerved for real ſervice. The Romans would Bu 

have no battles haz arded diſadvantageouſſy, nor his 

victories at the expence of too much blood; fo of 

that nothing could be more reſolute, nor at 'the wh 

fame time better huſbanded, than were the Ro- ſen 


man armies. co 
But as it is not ſufficient to 3 war, if me 
there is not a wiſe council to direct when to un- Te 


dertake it, and to keep domeſtic affairs in good ne 
order, I muſt alſo Propoſe to your obſervation | P? 
the profound policy of the Roman ſenate. To Þ* 


take it in the beſt times of the commonwealth, Wy 
there never was an aſſembly where affairs were 
treated with maturer deliberation, with profounder R 
| ſecrecy, with a longer forecaſt, or with a enter (er 
; unanimity and zeal for the public good. th 
1 Mac. vii. The candid penman of the book of Macca- Cy 
15, 16, bees hath not ſcrupled to declare this, and to th 
a” commend the eminent prudence and vigorous af 
counſels of that wiſe aſſembly, where none claim- 8 

ed authority but by reaſon, and all whoſe mem- 
bers conſpired to. the PN Een without par- th 
tiality or jealouſy. hz 
Tit. Liv. xii. As for ſecrecy, Livy gives us a notable in- th 
+ * fRiznceof it. When they were meditating a war ol 
22a:rik Perſeus, Eumenes, king of Pergamus, an ol 
enemy of that prince, came to Rome to con- ſe 
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federate with the ſenate againſt him. He made 
his propoſals in full aſſembly, and the affair was 
determined by the voices of a company conſiſt- 


ing of three hundred perſons. Who would thin 


that the ſecret ſnould have been kept, and that 
nothing was ever known of the conſultation 


till four years after when the war was ended? 


But what is moſt ſurprizing 1s, that Perſeus had 
his ambaſſadors at Rome to obſerve the motions 
of Eumenes. All the cities of Greece and Afia, 
who feared being involved in the quarrel, had alſo 


ſent theirs,and all laid their heads together to diſ- 


cover an affair of ſuch conſequence. Amidft fo 


many cunning agents,the ſenate was impenetrable. 


To make a ſecret be kept, 'there was never any 


need of puniſhments, nor of forbidding correſ- 
-pondence with foreigners under rigorous pains or 
Secrecy recommended itſelf, as it 


penalties. 
were, and by its own importance. 


It is a thing ſurprizing in the conduct of 


Rome, to ſee the people always look upon the 
ſenate with jealouſy, and nevertheleſs refer every 


thing to it on extraordinary occaſions, and eſpe- 
cially in times of great danger. Then were all 


the people ſeen · o turn their eyes upon that wiſe 
aſſembly, and expect its reſolutions as ſg many 


oracles, 
A long experience had taught the Romans, 
that thence had proceeded all the counſels that 
had ſaved the ſtate. In the ſenate were preſerved 
the ancient maxims, and the ſpirit, fo to ſpeak, 
of the commonwealth. There were formed the 
deſigns which were juſtified by their own con- 
ſequence; and what was moſt noble in the ſenate 
. | 18, 
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is, that they never took more vigorous meaſures 


than 3 in the greateſt extremity. _ 

It was in the moſt diſmal ſtate of the repub- 
yet but weak, and in her infancy, 
ſhe found herſelf at once divided at home by the 
tribunes, and preſſed abroad by the Volſci, whom 
the provoked Cortolanus led on againſt his 
country, Thoſe people, ever beat by the Ro- 
mans, hoped to revenge themſelves now that 
they had at their head the greateſt man of Rome, 
the moſt ſkilful in war, the moſt liberal, and the 


maoſt abhorrent of injuſtice ; but withal the moſs 
hard-hearted, the moſt difficult, and the moſt 


exaſperated. They would make themſelves ci- 
tizens' by force, and after great conqueſts, now 
maſters of the field and of the country, they 


_ threatened univerſal deſtruction, if their demand 
was not complied with. Rome had neither ar- 


my nor commanders ; and neyertheleſs, in that 


fad fituation, and while ſhe had every thing to 


fear, did the fenate ſuddenly iflue out that bold 
decree, that they would ſooner periſh than yield 
any thing to an armed enemy, and that they 
would grant them equitable terms, after they 
had withdrawn their arms. 

Coriolanus's mother, who was ſent to ſoften 
him, told him, amongſt other arguments: Do 
F you not know the Romans? Do you not 
« know, my ſon, that you will gain nothing of 


them but by fair means, and that you never 


vill obtain any thing, either more or leſs, of 
them by force? 
fered himſelf to be overcome : it coſt him his 
life, and the Volſci choſe other generals; but 
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the ſenate ſtood firm to its maxims, and the de- Polyb. vii. 56. 
| | Excerp. de le- 


cree which it made, of granting nothing bygat. 69. Dion- . 
force, paſſed into a fundamental law of the Ro-Hal. wii. 


man policy, from which there is not one inſtance 
of the Romans departing in all the after-times of 
| them, in their 
loweſt circumſtances, faint-hearted counſels were 
not ſo much as heard. They were always more 
tractable when victorious than when vanquiſhed: 


ſo well did the ſenate know how to maintain the 


ancient maxims of the republic, and ſo well did 
it know how to confirm the reſt of the citizens 


in them. 4 
From that ſame ſpirit proceeded the reſolutions 


taken ſo many times in the ſenate, of ſubduin 


the enemy by open force, without making uſe of 
arts and ſtratagems, even ſuch as are allowed in 
war: which the ſenate did neither out of a falſe 
point of honour, nor through 1gnorance of the 
laws of war; but becauſe it judged nothing more 
effectual to humble a haughty enemy, than to 
take away its whole opinion of its own ſtrength, 


that ſo being vanquiſhed in the very heart, they 


ſhould ſee no ſafety but in the clemency of the 


victor. 1 


Thus was eftabliſhed through all the earth 
that high opinion of the Roman arms. I 
lief univerſally ſpread, that nothing ſtood before 


The be- 


them, made the arms drop out of their enemies 
hands, and afforded invincible aid to their al- 
lies. Jou ſee what a like opinion of the French 
arms does all over Europe; and the world, a- 
ſtoniſhed at the king's exploits, confeſſes, that to 
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himſelf alone it belonged to fet bounds to his 
conqueſts. „ 
I! be conduct of the Roman ſenate, ſo power- 
ful againſt the enemy, was no leſs admirable in 
the domeſtic adminiſtration. 
tors had ſometimes a juſt condeſcenſion for the 
people: as when in an extreme exigency, they 
not only taxed themſelves higher than the reſt, 
which was uſual with them, but alſo eaſed the 
Tit. Liv. ii. 9. common people of all impoſts, adding, That 
e the poor paid à ſufficient tribute to the common- 


Thoſe wiſe ſena- 


« wealth, by bringing up of therr children.“ 


The ſenate ſhewed by this decree, that it 
knew wherein conſiſted the true riches of a ſtate: 
and fo fine a ſentiment, joined to the teſtimo- 
nies of a paterna] tenderneſs, made ſo much 
impreſſion upon the minds of the people, that 
they became capable of ſupporting the laſt ex- 
tremities for the preſervation of their coun- 


aw when the people deſerved to be blamed, 
the ſenate did it with a gravity and vigour wor- 
thy that venerable council; as happened in the 
difference between the people of Ardea and Ari- 
Tit. Liv. iii. cia. Tis a memorable ſtory, and deſerves to be 
Thoſe two petty nations were 
at war about ſome lands that each of them laid 
claim to. At length, weary of fighting, they 
agreed to refer the matter to the decifion of the 
Roman people, whoſe equity was revered - by all 


related to you. 


its neighbours. The tribunes were 


and the people diſcovering, in the proceſs of the 
examination, that thoſe lands claimed by others 
belonged by right to itſelf, adjudge 
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themſelves. The ſenate, though ſatisfied that 


the people had judged rightly in the main, could 


not bear that the Romans ſhould have behed 


their native generoſity, and ſhould have baſely 
deceived the hopes of their neighbours, who had 
ſubmitted themſelves to their arbitration. There 
was nothing poſſible that that generous court 
did not do, to prevent a deciſion of ſo icious 
2 precedent, where the judges took to themſelves 
the lands conteſted by the parties. After ſen- 
tence was given, the men of Ardea, whoſe right 


was'the moſt apparent, full of indignation at ſo 
iniquitous a judgment, were ready to revenge 


themſelves by force of arms. The fenate made 
no ſcruple to declare to them publicly, that they 
were as ſenſible as themſelves of the injury that 
had been done them; that indeed it was not 
in their power to abrogate a decree of the people, 
but that if after ſuch an abuſe they would rely 
upon the court for the reparation they had reaſon 
to expect, the ſenate would take ſuch care to pro- 
cure them ſatisfaction, that they ſhould have no 


further cauſe of complaint. The Ardeates re- 
lied on the promiſe. Soon after, there happened 


to them an affair that might have utterly ruined 


their city, had it not been for timely ſuecours 


they received from the Romans by order of the 
ſenate; whereby they thought themſelves over- 
paid for the territory that had been taken from 
them, and wanted only an opportunity of thank- 
ing ſo faithful friends. But the ſenate was not 
contented, till, by cauſing to reſtore them the 
land which the Roman people had awarded to 448 
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that real ſervice and a zeal for the good of the 


reward, knew when to praiſe, 


deſerved; but chemſelves waited, 
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falf, it bed the memory of ſo "7" 


A judgment. | 
I ſhall not here i to tell you, how 
many ſuch actions the ſenate did: how many 


perjured citizens, who would not keep their pa- 


role, or quibbled about their oaths, it delivered 
up to the enemy; how many bad counſels, that 


had met with good ſucceſs, it condemned: All 


I ſhall ay is, that that auguſt court inſpired no- 


thing but what was great into the Roman peo- 
ple, and gave on all occafions a high notion of 


its counſels, perſuaded, as it was, that en 
was the firmeſt ſupport of ſtates. 
We may believe, that in a people ſo wiſely 


directed, the rewards and puniſhments were ap- 
Beſides 


ſtate were the ſureſt ſteps to promotion; military 

actions hada thouſand rewards which cot the pub- 
lic nothing, but which were infinitely precious to 
private perſons, on account of the annexed glory 
ſo dear to that warlike people. A crown of 
gold very thin, but moſt commonly a crown of 


oak leaves, or of laurel, or of ſome yet viler 


herbage, became ineſtimable among the ſoldiers, 
who knew no more honourable marks than thoſe 
of virtue, nor any more noble diſtinction than 
that which proceeded from glorious actions. 
The ſenate, whoſe approbation was itſelf a 
and when to 


blame. Immediately after battle, the conſuls, 


and other generals, beſtowed publicly on the 

ſoldiers and officers the praiſe or the blame they 
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the judgment of the ſenate, which judged of the 


wiſdom of the counſels, without ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be dazzled by the profperouſneſs of 
events. Commendations were valuable, becauſe 
they were beſtowed with judgment. Blame 
ſtung generous hearts to the quick, and retained 


the meaneſt ſouls in their duty. The puniſh- 


ments which attended evil actions kept the 
ſoldiers in awe, while rewards and glory, proper- 
ly diſpenſed, raiſed them above themſelves. 

He who can inſtill into the mind of a people 
patience of hardſhip, the greatneſs of their na- 


tion, and the love of their country, may boaſt of 


having found out the moſt proper conſtitution 
of a ſtate for producing great men. Tis doubt- 


leſs great men that are the ſtrength of an empire. 
Nature does not. fail to raiſe up, in all countries, 


exalted geniuſes and ſpirits; but ſhe muſt be help- 
ed to form them. What forms them, what finiſhes 
them, is, ſtrong ſentiments and noble impreſſions, 


which diffuſe themſelves in all their minds, and 


paſs inſenſibly from one to another. What is it 
that renders our nobility fo fierce in fight, and 


ſo daring in enterprizes? *Tis the —_— imbi- 


bed from their infancy, and eſtabliſhed by the 
unanimous ſenſe of the nation, that a gentleman 
without courage degrades himſelf, and 1s not wor- 
thy to breathe the common air. All the Romans 
were bred up in thoſe ſentiments, and the peo 

ple diſputed with the nobles who ſhould a& moſt 


up to thoſe vigourous maxims. During the beſt 
times of Rome; infancy itſelf was inured to hard- 
ſhip: nothing elſe was there to be heard but the 


greatneſs of the Roman name. They were 


2 _ obliged 
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obliged to go to war when the republic com- 


manded it, and to toil without ceaſing, to encamp 
winter and ſummer, to obey without reſiſtance, 


to die or to conquer. Fathers who trained not 


up their children in theſe principles, and ſo as to 
render them fit for the ſervice of the ſtate, were 


called to an account before the magiſtrates, and 


brought i in guilty of high-treaſon againft the pub- 
lic. When things have once got into this way, 


great.men make one another; and if Rome pro- 


duced more than any other city before her, it 
was not at all by chance: but that the Roman 
ſtate, conſtituted in the manner we have ſeen, was, 


ſo to ſpeak, of a complexion neceſſarily the moſt 


fruitful in heroes. 
A ſtate, which finds itſelf thus formed, finds 


itſelf alſo, at the ſame time, of an incomparable 
ſtrength, and never thinks itſelf without reſource, 


And ſo do we ſee that the Romans never deſpair- 
ed of their affairs; neither when Porſenna, king 


of Etruria, ſtarved them within their walls; nor 
when the Gauls, after burning their city, over- 


run their whole country, and kept them cooped 
up in the Capitol; nor when Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus, as expert as enterprizing, terrified them 
with his elephants, and defeated all their armies; 


nor when Hannibal, already ſo many times con- 
queror, killed them above fifty thouſand of their 
beſt ſoldiery in the battle of Cannæ. 


Then it was that the conſul Terentius 9 


who had juſt loſt, through his own fault, ſo 


great a battle, was received at Rome as if he had 
been victorious, only becauſe, in ſo great a diſ- 
* he had not deſpaired of the republic's 
affairs. 
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affairs. The ſenate thanked him publicly for 


it, and from that moment reſolved, according 
to the ancient maxims, to hearken, in that their 
| fad fituation, to no propoſals of peace. The 


enemy was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment z the peo- 


ple again took heart, and imagined they ha ſtill 
ſome reſources, which the ſenate by its prudence 


was acquainted with. me 46 
In fact, that conſtancy of the ſenate, amidſt 


ſo many misfortunes, which happened one after 
another, proceeded not ſo much from an obſti- 
nate reſolution ef never yielding to fortune; as 


from a profound knowledge of the Roman 


ſtrength, and of that of the enemy; Rome 
knew by her Cenſus, that 1s, by the roll of her 


citizens, ever exactly continued down from Ser- 


vius Tullius; ſhe knew, I ſay, all the citizens 


ſhe had capable of bearing arms, and what 
ſhe might expect from the youth daily growing 
up. Thus ſhe huſbanded her ftrength, againſt 
an enemy, who came from the borders of Afric, 
whom time muſt deftroy of itſelf in a foreign 


country, where ſuccours were ſo tardy, and to 


whom his very victories, which coſt him ſo 


much blood, muſt prove fatal. Therefore 
whatever loſs had happened, the ſenate, being 
always apprized of what good ſoldiers were left, 
had only to prolong the time, and never ſuffer- 
ed itſelf to be diſmayed. When by the defeat 


of Cannæ, and by the revolt that followed 
thereupon, it ſaw the repitblic's forces ſo di- 
miniſhed, that there could hardly have been 


made any defence, had the enemy puſhed for- 
ward, it ſupported itſelf by its ſpirit, and with- 
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out troublitg itſelf about its loſſes, ſet itſelf to 
watch the motions of the victor. As ſoon as it 
was perceived, that Hann!: bal, inſtead of pur- 


fuing his victory, thought of nothing for ſome 


time but enjoving it, the ſenate took freſh cou- 


rage, and ſav plainly, that an enemy capable of 
balking his fortune, and of ſuffering himſelf to 


be dazzled by his great ſucceſſes, was not born 
to overcome the Romans. From that time 
Rome performed daily the greateſt enterprizes ; 


and Hannibal, ſkilful, courageous, victorious as 


he was, could not kold out againſt her. 


*Tis eaſy to judge, by this ſingle event, with 


whom the advantage at laſt muſt remain. Han- 
nibal, fluſhed with his great ſucceſſes, thought 
the taking of Rome too eaſy a matter, and ſo 
grew remiſs. Rome, amidſt her diſaſters, loft 
neither courage nor confidence, but undertook 
greater things than ever. It was preſently after 
the overthrow at Cannæ, that ſhe beſieged Syra · 
cuſe and Capua, one of which had been unfaith- 
ful to treaties, and the other had withdrawn its 
allegiance. Syracuſe could defend herſelf, nei- 
ther by her fortifications, nor by the inventions 


of her Archimedes. Hannibal's victorious army 


came vainly to the relief of Capua. But the 
Romans forced that captain to raiſe the ſiege of 
Nola. A little after, the Carthaginians defeated 
and killed the two Scipio's in Spain. In that 
whole war, there had nothing happened more 
ſenfibly affecting, nor more fatal to the Romans. 
Their loſs made them exert their laſt efforts; 
young Scipio, fon to one of thoſe generals, not 
contented with retrievin ng the Roman affairs in 
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Spain, went and carried the war to the Carths, 
ginians, into their own city, and gave the fniſh- 
ing ſtroke to their empire. 

The ftate of that city did not permit that Sci- 
pio ſhould find the ſame reſiſtance there, that 


Fannibal met with from Rome; and of this you 


will be convinced, if you look but a little into 
the conſtitution of the two cities. 


_ Rome was in its vigour; and Cart nage, which Pelyb. i, 
had begun to decline, was only ſup ported by vi. +9, Ke. 


Hannibal. Rome had an united ſenate, and at 
this time preciſely prevailed that unanimity ſo 


commended in the book of Maccabees. The 


ſenate of Carthage was divided by old irrecon- 
and Hannibal's overthrow had 
been matter of joy to the moſt conſiderable part 
of the great lords. Rome, {till poor, and-at- 


tached to agriculture, bred up an excellent ſoidi- 


ery, who breathed nothing but glory, and whoſe 
ſole ambition was to raiſe the Roman name. 
Carthage, enriched by her trade, ſaw all her citi- 


zens attached to their riches, e no wiſe exer- 


ciſed in war: whereas the FADE armies were 


almoſt all compoſed of citizens; Carthage on 
the contrary held it as a maxim, to have none 


but foreign troops, oftentimes-as much to be 
feared by their pay-maſters, as by thoſe againſt 
whom they are employed. 


Theſe defects proceeded partly from the firſt 
inſtitution of the republic of Carthage, and had 


partly introduced themſelyee with time. Car- 


thage was ever fond of riches, and Ariſtotle Ariſt. Pol. ul. 
| accuſes her of being ſa wedded to them, as to“! 


Sire her citizens occaſion of preferring them to 
T1 3 virtue. 
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virtue. By this means a republic quite cut out 
for war, as the fame Ariſtotle obſerves, came at 
length to neglect the exerciſe of it. That philo- 
fopher does not cenſure her for employing only 
foreign troops; and ſo it is to be thought ſhe did 
not fall, till long after, into this error. But 
riches lead a mercantile ſtate naturally to it: men 
chuſe to enjoy their fortunes, and think to find 
every thing in their money. Carthage fancied 
herſelf ſtrong, becauſe ſhe had many ſoldiers; 
and had not been able to learn, by ſo many re- 
-volts, which ſhe had met with in the latter times, 


that there is nothing more unfortunate than a 


ſtate which is ſupported only by foreigners, in 

whom is to be found neither zeal, ſecurity, nor 
opctience, | 9 

It is true, the great genius of Hannibal ſeemed 

Polyb. xi. :7-to have remedied the defects of his republic. It 


is looked upon as next to a prodigy, that, in a 


foreign country, and during full ſixteen years, he 
never found, not to ſay a ſedition, but even a 


murmur, in an army wholly made up of diffe- 


rent nations, who, without underſtanding one 
another, agreed ſo well in underſtanding the or- 
ders of their general. But all Hannibal's ſkil] 
could not ſupport Carthage, when, being attacked 
within her walls by ſuch a general as Scipio, ſhe 
found herſelf without forces. She muſt needs 
recal Hannibal, who had no troops left but ſuch 
as were weakened more by their own victories 
than by thoſe of the Romans, and who compleat- 
ed their ruin by the length of the march. So 
Hannibal was beaten, 'and Carthage, formerly 
miſtreſs of all Afric, of the Mediterranean, = 
; 75 0 
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of the whole commerce of the world, was forced 
to ſubmit to the yoke that Scipio impoſed upon 


her. | 


Bauch was the glorious fruit of the Roman pa- 
tience! People, who gathered reſolution and 
ſtrength in their misfortunes, had great - reaſon 


to think that all 'was ſafe, when hope was not 
loft ; and Polybius hath very well concluded, 
that Carthage muſt at length do homage to 


Now, had the Romans made uſe of thoſe 
great qualities, political and military, only to 
preſerve their dominions in peace, or to protect 


their oppreſſed allies, is they pretended, they 


would be as commendable for their equity, as 
for their. valour and prudence. But when they 
had taſted the ſweets of victory, they would 


have every thing to yield to them, and aſpired 


at nothing leſs than firſt to give laws to their 
neighbours, and afterwards to the whole world. 

In order to compaſs this end, they knew per- 
fetly how to preſerve their allies, to unite them 


together, to ſow diſcord and jealouſy among their 
enemies, to penetrate into their counſels, to diſ- 
cover their intelligences, and to prevent their 
deſigns, 


They watched not only the motions of their 


enemies, but alſo the whole progreſs of their 
neighbours; being particularly ſtudious either 


to divide, or ſome other way to counterbalance 
or were 


Sa 


the powers that grew too formidable, 


too great obſtacles to their conqueſts. - 


Rome, by the very nature of the two repub- 
lics. e 
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q Polyb. i. . 80 the Grecians were in the wrong, to ima- | ter 
gine, in Polybius? s time, that Rome aggrandized tio 
herſelf rather by chance than by conduct. They clu 

| were too fond of their own nation, and too co! 


jealous of the people whom they perceived ri- | du 
ſing above them: or perhaps ſeeing at a diſtance 


P ae ane ee ae , , , —_ LT — 
* = 


" the Roman empire advancing ſo. faſt, without pre 
fathoming the counſels by which that great body. I far 

F moved, they attributed to chance, as the cuſtom em 
of men is, the effects whereof. the cauſes were dra 
unknown to them. But Polybius, whoſe inti- the 

mate familiarity with the Romans made him get pu 

ſo far into the ſecret of their affairs, and who ſo an 

narrowly obſerved the Roman policy during the enc 

Punic wars, was more equitable, than the other tho 

Grecians, and ſaw that Rome's. conqueſts were wh 


the conſequence of a well digeſted- deſign. For aſci 
he ſaw the Romans, from 2 — middle of the anc 


Mediterranean, carry their views to all the coun- 1 
tries round about, as far as the Spains and Sy- in! 
ria; obſerve what was paſſing; advance regu- | inj1 
larly, and ſtep by ſtep; ſecure their dominion, the 
before they extended it; not burden themſelves juſt 
with too many affairs; diſſemble ſome time, and I But 
then declare themſelyes at a fit opportunity; wait der 


till Hannibal was conquered, for the diſarming of pre 
Philip, king of Macedon,who had fayoured him; oth 
after havin! begun the affair, never to be weary, rule 


nor ſatisfied, until it was completely done; not may 
allow the Macedonians. a moment's time to re- Ro 
collect themſelves; and after having vanquiſhed ] 


them, reſtore hy a public decree to Greece, that the 
had been fo. long captive, the liberty ther: no | icer 
longer dreamt of; by this means to ſpread war 

| 3 | terror : 
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ima- terror on one hand, and on the other a venera- 
lized tion of their name: this was ſufficient to con- 
They clude, that the Romans advanced not to the 


too conqueſt of the world by chance, but by con- 


ance This is what Polybius ſaw in the days of the pion. Hal. 
hout progreſs of Rome. Dionyſius, the Halicarnaſ- Ant. Rom, i; 
ody 


fian, who. wrote after the eſtabliſnment of the 


% 0 


ſtom empire, and in the time of Auguſtus, hath 

were drawn the ſame concluſion, by reſuming, from 

inti- their origin, the ancient inſtitutions of the re- 

get public, ſo proper in their own nature to form 

o ſo. an invincible and ruling people. You have ſeen 

the enough of them to enter into the ſentiments of 

ther thoſe. wiſe hiſtorians, and to condemn Plutarch, Plut. Lib. de 
vere who, being always too partial to his Grecians, fort: Nam 
For aſcribes to fortune alone the Roman greatneſs, e 

the and to virtue alone that of Alexander. 

un- But the more thoſe hiſtorians ſhew of deſign 

Sy- in Rome's. conqueſts, the more do they exhibit. 

gu- injuſtice in them. This vice is inſeparable from 

ion, the deſire of rule, which alſo for that reaſon is 

ves juſtly condemned by the precepts of the Goſpel. 

and But philoſophy alone is ſufficient to make us un- 

wait derſtand, that ſtrength is given us in order to 

g of preſerve our property, and not to uſurp that of. 

im; others. Cicero hath acknowledged this, and the Cic. de Off. iii. 
ry, rules he hath given for the making of war area 
not manifeſt condemnation of the conduct of the 

re- Romans e ltd . ; 
ned. It is true they appeared pretty equitable at 

hat the beginning of their commonwealth. They 

no. ſeemed willing themſelves to moderate their 

ead warlike humour, by confining it within the 

ror gr oe : bounds 
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bounds which equity preſcribed. What could 

be more excellent, or more ſacred, than the 
college of Feciales or Heralds, whether founded 
* RE ü. by Numa, as Dionyſius, the Halicarnaſſian, af- 
Tit.Liv 7 3a. firms, or by Ancus Martius, as Livy will have 
it. This council was eſtabliſhed to judge whe- 

ther a war was juſt: before the ſenate propoſed 

it, or the people reſolved it, this enquiry into the 

equity always took place. When the juſtice of 

the war was acknowledged, the ſenate concerted 

its meaſures for undertaking it: but firſt of all 

they ſent to demand in form of the uſurper, reſti- 

tution of the premiſes unjuſtly ſeized upon, and 

never came to extremities, till after having tried 

all fair means. A bleſſed inſtitution, if ever 

there was one! and which may put Chriſtians to 

the bluſh, whom a God, come into the world to 

pacify all things, hath not been able to inſpire 

with charity and peace. But what avail the beſt 
inſtitutions, when at length they degenerate into 

mere ceremonies? The ſweets of conquering and 
commanding ſoon corrupted in the Romans what 
honeſty, natural equity, had given them. The de- 
liberations of the Feciales came to be but an uſe- 


leſs formality among them; and although they 


exerciſed towards their greateſt enemies acts of 
a the higheit equity, and even clemency, ambi- 
ion ſuffered not juſtice to reign in their coun- 
ſels. 

Moreover, their unjuſt practices were ſo 
much the more dangerous, the better they knew 
how to palliate them with the ſpecious pretext of 

e and that they inſenſibly brought kings 
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and nations into ſervitude, under colour of 


protecting and defending them. 

Let us add to this, that they were cruel to 
thoſe who reſiſted them: another quality pretty 
natural to conquerors, who know that the panic 
gains more than the half of the conqueſts. Muſt 
power be acquired at this price, and is com- 
mand ſo ſweet, that men ſhould chuſe to pur- 


chaſe it by fo inhuman actions! The Romans, Pol. x. 15. 


to ſpread terror all around, affected to leave 
dreadful ſpectacles of cruelty in the cities they 
had taken, and to appear mercileſs to ſuch as 


waited force; without even ſparing kings, whom 


they put barbarouſſy to death, after leading them 
in triumph loaded with chains, and dragged after 
their chariots like ſlaves. i 

But if they were cruel and unjuſt in order to 
conquer, they governed with equity the ſubdued 
nations. They endeavoured to make their 
government reliſhed by the ſubjected people, 
and thought this the beſt means of ſecuring their 
conqueſts. The ſenate were a check upon the 
governors, and did juſtice to the people. That 


court was regarded as the refuge of the oppreſi- 
ed; and indeed extortion and violence were not 


known among the Romans till the latter days of 
the commonwealth, and the moderation of their 
magiſtrates was admired over all the earth. 

This was therefore none of thoſe brutal and 


avaricious conquerors, who breathe nothing but 
plunder, or eſtabliſh their dominion on the ruin 


of the conquered countries. The Romans bet- 
tered all thoſe they took, by making to flourith 
in them juſtice, agriculture, commerce, the arts 


alſo + 
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- dient, and revolts fo rare. 
had taken care of this by divers methods, which 
I muſt explain to you in a tew words, 
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alſo and ſciences, after they had once got a reliſh 
for them. 

| This it was that gave them the moſt flouriſh- 
ing, and beſt eſtabliſhed, as well as the moſt ex- 
tenfive empire that ever was. 
and Tanais to Hercules's Pillars, and the Atlan- 
tic ocean, all lands and ſeas obeyed them; from 
the middle. and, as it were, the centre of the 
Mediterranean, they included the whole extent 
of that ſea, penetrating far and wide into all the 
Rates round about, and keeping it as the inter- 


mediate communication -of their empire, We 


are ſtill frightened, when we confider, that the 
nations which make now ſo formidable kingdoms, 
all the Gauls, all the Spains, almoſt all Great- 
Britain, Illyria as far as the Danube, Germany to 
the Elbe, Afric to its dreadful and impenetrable 
deſarts, Greece, I hrace, Syria, Egypt, all the 


king dome of the Leſſer Aſia; alſo thoſe which 


are — between the Euxine and Caſpian 
feas, and others, which perhaps I forget, or chuſe 
not to mention, were during many ages no more 
than Roman provinces. All the nations of our 
world, even to the moſt barbarous, have reve- 
renced their power; and the Romans eſtabliſhed 
almoſt eyery where laws and politeneſs together 


with their empire. 


»Tis a ſort of prodigy, that in ſo- vaſt an em- 
atk which comprehended fo many nations and 
ingdoms, the people thould have been fo obe- 
The Roman policy 
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The Roman colonies ſettled in all quarters of 


the empire, produced two admirable effects: 
one, that of ridding the city of a great number 


of citizens, and moſt of them poor ; the other, 
that of guarding the principal poſts, and ac- 
cuſtoming by degrees foreign nations to the Ro- 
man manners. 


Theſe colonies, which carried their privileges 
along with them, remained ſtill annexed to the 
body of the commonwealth, and peopled the 


whole Roman empire. 4. 

But beſides the colonies, a great number of 
cities obtained for their citizens the right of 
Roman denizens ; and being united by their in- 
tereſt to the ruling people, they kept the neigh- 
bouring cities in their duty. $52 

The conſequence was at length, that all the ſub- 
jets of the empire thought themſelves Romans. 
The honours of the victorious people communica- 
ted themſelves by degrees to the vanquiſhed; the 
ſenate was open to them, and they might aſpire 


even to the empire. Thus, by the Roman cle- 


mency, all nations were but one nation, and 
Rome was looked upon as their common coun- 
try. | 
How greatly were navigation and commerce 
facilitated, by that wonderful union of all the 
nations of the world, under one and the fame 
empire! The Roman ſociety included every 
thing, and excepting ſome frontiers moleſted 
ſometimes by their neighbours, all the reſt of 
the world enjoyed a protcund peace. Neither 
Greece, nor Afia Minor, nor Syria, nor Egypt, 


nor in ſhort moſt of the other provinces, were 


ever 
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begin till under Valentinian J. 
they placed the ſtrength and ſecurity of the 
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ever without war, but under the Roman em- 
pire; and it is eaſy to apprehend, that ſo agree- 
able an intercourſe of nations muſt ſerve to 
maintain concord and obedience in the whole 
en 7, 5! 7454 : 
The legions diſtributed for the guard of the 
frontiers, by defending it without, ſecured it 
within. It was not the cuſtom of the Romans 
to have citadels in their ſtrong places, nor to for- 
tify their frontiers ; and I ſcarce find this care 
Before that time, 


empire ſolely in the troops, which were ſo diſ- 
poſed that they ſupported one another. Be- 
ſides, as they had orders always to lie encamp- 
ed, the towns were no viſe incommoded by 
them, and the diſcipline did not permit the 
ſoldiers to ſtraggle over the country. Thus the 
Roman armies diſturbed neither trade nor til- 
lage. They formed in their camps a ſort of 
city, which differed nothing from others, but 
in that labours there were continual, diſcipline 
more ſevere, and the command ſteady. They 
were always ready for the ſmalleſt motion; and 
it was ſufficient to keep the people in their duty, 
only to ſhew them in their neighbourhood that 
invincible ſoldiery. | | 

But nothing ſo much maintained the peace of 
the empire as the order of juſtice. The anci- 
ent republic had eſtabliſhed it ; the emperors and 
ſages explained it upor- the ſame foundations ; 
all the people, even the moſt barbarous, regard- 
ed it with admiration ; and thereby was it chiefly, 


that the Romans were judged worthy to be maſ- 
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have appeared fo ſacred, that their majeſty il 
ſubſiſts, notwithſtanding the ruin of the empire, 


ters of the world. In fine, if the Roman laws 


tis becauſe good ſenſe, which controuls human 


life, reigns throughout the whole, and that there 


is no where to be found a finer application of the 
principles of natural equity. _ | 
Notwithſtanding this greatneſs of the Roman 
name, notwithſtanding the profound policy, and 
all the fine inſtitutions of that famous republic, 
ſhe bore in her boſom the cauſe of her ruin, in 
the perpetual jealouſy of the people againſ: the 
ſenate, or rather of the Plebeians againſt the 


Patricians. Romulus had eſtabliſhed this diſ- Dien. Hal. i. 


tinction. It was fit that the kings ſhould have 


ſome diſtinguiſned perſons, whom they might 


attach to their perſon by particular ties, and by 
whom they might govern the reſt of the peo- 
ple. For this purpoſe did Romulus ſelect the 
Fathers, of whom he formed the body of the 
Senate: ſo they were called, on account of their 


dignity and age; and from them ſprung after-lbid. 


wards the Patrician fa milies. Moreover, what- 
ever power Romulus reſerved to the people, he 
had made the Plebeians in many reſpects de- 
pendent on the Patricians; and that ſubordina- 
tion neceſſary to the royalty had been preſerved 
not only under the kings, but alſo in the repub- 
lic, It was from among the Patrictans that the 
ſenators were always taken. To the Patricians 


belonged employments, commands, dignities, 
even that of the prieſthood ; and the Fathers, 
who had been the authors of liberty, did not 
part with their prerogatives, But jealouſy ſoon 


took 
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took } place between the two orders. For I need 
not ne mention the. Roman Knights, a third 
order, as it were a middle rank between the 
Patricians and petty people, who joined ſome- 
times one fide, ſometimes the other. It was 
therefore between theſe two orders that jealouſy 
aroſe : it revived on various occaſions ; but the 
profound cauſe that kept it alive was the love 


: of liberty. 


The fundamental maxim of the republic was, 
to conſider liberty as a thing inſeparable from the 
Roman name. A people bred up in this ſpirit, 
or, to ſay more, a people, who believed itſelf 


-botn to command other nations, and whom Vir- 
gil, for that reaſon, calls ſo nobly, populum re- 


gem, or a people king, would receive laws from 


none but itfelf. 


The authority of the ſenate was judged neceſ- 
fary to moderate the Fore councils, which, 
without that qualifier, would have been too 
tumultuous. But in the dn it lay in the peo- 
ple to give commands, to enact laws, to deter- 


mine peace and war. A people, who enjoyed 


the moſt eſſential rights of royalty, entered in 


ſome ſort into the humour of kings. They were 
very willing to be counſelled, but would not be 


controuled, by the ſenate. Whoever appeared 


too imperious, whoever exalted himſelf above 


others, in a word, whoever violated, or feemed 
to violate, the equality required in a free ſtate, 
became ſufpected ov that delicate people. The 
love of liberty, of glory, and of conqueſts, ren- 
dered fuch ſpirits hard to manage; and that 
boldneſs, kick prompted them to attempt Nb 
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thing abroad, could not fail of breeding diflenſi- 


on at home. 


Thus Rome, ſo jealous of her liberty, through 


that love of liberty which was the foundation of 


her ſtate, ſaw diviſion take place amongſt all the 


orders whereof ſhe was compoſed, Hence thoſe 
furious jealouſies between the ſenate and people, 
between the Patricians and Plebeians; the one 
ſtill alledging, that exceſſive liberty deſtroys it- 
ſelf at laſt; and the other fearing, on the con- 


trary, leſt power, which of its own nature is 


always growing, ſhould at length degenerate in- 
to tyranny. | | 5 tg ey 
Betwixt theſe two extremes, a people, in other 
_ reſpects ſo wiſe, could not find the mean. Pri- 
vate. intereſt, which .makes thoſe of any fide 
carry farther than they ought, even what they 
have begun for the public good; did not ſuffer 


them to abide by moderate counſels. Ambitious 
and reſtleſs ſpirits excited jealouſies, in order to 


make their advantage of them; and thoſe jealou- 
ſies, ſometimes more ſecret, ſometimes more 
open, according to the various junctures, but al- 


ways alive in the bottom of their hearts, at length 


occaſioned that great revolution which happened 
in the time of Ceſar, and the others that ſuc- 


cedded: it. 00 EH | | | 
It will be eaſy for you to diſcover all their 


certain number of principal events, which, though 


happening at pretty diftant times, have a mani- 
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feſt connexion with each other. Here you haye 
them collected for your. greater caſe. | 
Romulus, bred up in war, and reputed the 


ſon of Mars, built Rome, and peopled it with 
perſons of all ſorts gathered together, ſhepherds, 
' ſlaves, robbers, who had come to ſeek freedom 
and impunity in the Aſylum he had opened to 


all comers : there came ſome alſo of better qua- 
lity, and of better character. 


He trained up this wild people in the ſpirit i 


of attempting every thing by force, and they 


had by this means the very women whom =_ 
married. 


By degrees he eſtabliſhed aden and refrain: 


” ed their ſpirits by ſalutary laws. He begun with 
religion, which he looked upon as the founda- 


tion of ſtates. He made it as ſerious as ſolemn, 
and as modeſt as the darkneſs of idolatry would 


permit. Strange religions and ſacrifices, that 


were not eſtabliſhed by the Roman cuſtoms, 


were forbidden. This law was afterwards dil- 


ſed with; but it was Romulus's intention 


x that it ſhould be kept, and indeed ſomething of 


Dion, Hal. ii. 


mon cg 


it was always retained. 
He ſelected from amongſt all the people the 


beſt of them, to form the public council, which 


he called the Senate. He compoſed. it of two 
hundred ſenators, whoſe number was alſo after- 


wards augmented; and thence ſprung the noble 
families, which were ſtyled Patrician. The 


others had the name of FR that is, com- 
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The ſenate was to digeſt and propoſe all 
affairs: ſome it ſettled ug; with the king; 
but the more general were referred to the deci- 


ſion of the people. 17 Ents 
Romulus, in an aſſembly were a great ſtorm 


ſuddenly aroſe, was torn to pieces by the ſena- 


tors, who thought him too imperious, and the 
ſpirit of independence begun from thence to ap- 
pear in that order. | . 

To appeaſe the people, who loved their prince, 
and to give a high notion of the city's founder, 
the ſenators gave it out, that the Gods had taken 
him up into heaven, and they cauſed altars to be 
erected to him. | fete HG 

Numa Pompllius, the ſecond king, in a long 
and profound peace, finiſhed the forming of their 


manners, and the ſettling of religion upon the 


ſame foundations which Romulus had laid, 
Tullus Hoſtilius eftabliſhed, by ſtrict regula- 
tions, military diſcipline, and the orders of war, 


which his ſucceſſor Ancus Martius accompanied 
with ſacred ceremonies, in order to render the 


martial art venerable and religious. 
After him, Tarquinius Priſcus, to make crea- 


tures, augmented the number of ſenators to three 
hundred, where they remained many ages; and 


he begun the grand works which were to promote 


the public conveniency. 


Servius Tullius projected the eftabliſhment of 
a commonwealth, 'under the command of two 
annual magiſtrates, to be choſen by the peo- 
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In * of Tarquin the proud, the royalty 
was aboliſhed, with horrid execrations againſt 
any. who ſhould. attempt to reſtore it; and Bru- 
tus made the people ſwear, eternal to maintain 
their liberty. 

The memoirs of Servius Tullius wers fol 
lowed in this revolution. Conſuls, elected by 
the people from among the Patricians, were 
made equal to kings, excepting that they were 
two, who commanded by regular turns, and 
that they changed yearly. 

Collatinus, named conſul with -Braatis.c as 
having been, with him, the author of liberty; 
though huſband to Lucretia, whoſe death had 
given occafion to the change, and more con- 
cerned than all others in revenging the outrage 
he had received, became a ſuſpected perſon, 
becauſe he was of the royal family, and ſo was 
expelled. | 

Valerius, ſubſtituted in his room, upon re- 
turning from an expedition, wherein he had de- 
livered his country from the Veientes and Etru- 
rians, was ſuſpected by the people of affecting 
tyranny, on account of a houſe he was building 
upon an eminence. Not only did he ſtop the 
building, but becoming quite popular, though a 
Patrician, he enacted the law which allows an 
appeal to the people, and appropriates to them 
in certain cafes the final judgment. 
By this new law the Conſular power was weak- 


ened in its origin, and the people extended their 


privileges. 
On occaſion of the executions for debts, prac- 
tiſed a the rich WR the poor, the people, 
riſing 
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riſing up againſt the power of the conſuls and 


ſenate, made that famous retreat to mount 


Aventine. 


Nothing was talked of but liberty-i in thoſe af jon. Hal. vi, 


ſemblies; and the Roman people did not think 
itſelf free, if it had not ſome lawful ways of 
withſtanding the ſenate. There was a neceſſity 
to grant them peculiar magiſtrates, called Tri- 
bunes of the people, who ſhould have power to 


aſſemble them, and to ſecure them againſt the 
authority of the pam either by oppoſition or 


appeal. 
Thoſe magiſtrates, to get into credit, nouriſh- 
ed the diviſion between the two orders, and ceaſ- 


ed not to flatter the people, by propoſing, that 


the lands of the conquered countries, or- the 
price that ſhould ariſe from their ſale, ſhould be 
divided amongſt the citizens. 

The ſenate always reſolutely oppolid thoſe 
laws ſo deſtructive of the ſtate, and inſiſted, that 


the price of the lands ſhould be awarded to the 
public treaſury. 


The people ſuffered themſelves to be led by 
their ſeditious magiſtrates, and nevertheleſs pre- 
ſerved equity enough to admire the virtue of the 
great men who withſtood them. _ 

Againſt theſe domeſtic diſſenſions, the ſenate 
found no better remedy, than continually to 
tart new occaſions of foreign wars. Theſe pre- 
vented diviſions from being carried to extremity, 
and re-united the orders in the defence of their 
country. 

So long as the wars ſucceed, and the conqueſty 
increaſe, the jealouſies are renewed, 
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which threatened the ruin of the ſtate, agree to 


make laws for the peace of both, and to eſtabliſh 


the equality which ought to prevail in a free 


city. 


Each of the orders claims a right to the enact. 


ing of thoſe laws. 


The jealouſy, increaſed by theſe pretenſions, 


makes them reſolve with one accord to ſend an 
ambaſly into Greece, to inquire into the inſtitu- 
tions of the cities of that country, and eſpecially 
the laws of Solon, which were the moſt popular, 
The laws of the XII Tables are enacted; and 
the Decemvirs who digeſted them were depri- 
ved of the power they abuſed. a 


Whilſt all is quiet, and ſo equitable laws ſeem | 


to ſecure the public peace for ever, diſſenſions are 
rekindled by the new pretenſions of the people, 
who aſpire at the honours and conſulſhip, till 
then reſerved to the firſt order. 

The law for admitting them to thoſe Revives 
is propoſed. Rather than debaſe the conſulſhip, 
the Fathers conſent to the creation of three new 
magiſtrates, who ſhall have the authority of con- 
ſuls, under the name of Military Tribunes; and 
the people is admitted to this honour. 

They, contented with eſtabliſhing their right, 
uſe their victory with moderation, and for ſome 


time beſtow the command upon Patricians 


only. 


After long diſputes, the conſulſhip is again in 


queſtion; and by degrees the honours become 
common to both orders, though ova regard 
is always had to Patricians in the e 


The two parties, tired with ſo many diviſions, 


ections. * 


The 
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The wars continue, and the Romans, after five App. Pref, 
hundred years, ſubject the Ciſalpine Gauls, their op- 
principal enemies, and all Italy. 


Here commence the Punic wars; and things 
come to ſuch a height, that each of the two jea- 
lous nations thinks it cannot ſtand, but by the 
fall of the other. 


Rome, upon the nt of yielding, is chiefly 
ſupported, during her misfortunes, by the con- 
ſtancy and wiſdom of the ſenate. 


At laſt the Roman patience gets the better: 


Hannibal is vanquiſhed, and Carthage ſubdued 


by Scipio Africanus, 


Victorious Rome makes prodigious progreſs, 


during two hundred years, both by ſea and land, 
and reduces the whole world under her power. 
In theſe times, and ſince the ruin of Carthage, 
the offices, whereof the dignity as well as profit 
increaſed with the empire, were tickled for with 


fury. The ambitious candidates' thought of 


nothing but flattering the people, and the con- 
cord of the orders, kept up by the buſineſs of 


| the Punic wars, was diſturbed more than ever. | 
The Gracchi put every thing in confuſion, and 
their ſeditious propoſals were the beginning of 


all the civil wars. 


Then men begun to wear arms, and to a& byy, 1, 


open force in the aſſemblies of the Roman peo- 
ple, where every one before choſe to, prevail by 
lawful methods only, and with liberty of op1- 
nion. 

The viſe conduct of the ſenate, and the great 


wars that came uvon them, moderated the 


broils. 


Mari 
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Marius, a Plebeian and a good ſoldier, with 


his military eloquence and ſeditious harangues, 
wherein he was continually attacking the pride 
of the nobles, revived the jealouſy of the P. 
and roſe by this means to the higheft honours. 
Sylla, a Patrician, put himſelf at the head of 


the oppoſite party, and became an object of 


jealouſy to Marius. 


Cabals and corruption now do every thing at 
Rome. 


The love of her country, and regard 
to its laws, become extinguiſhed there. 

To crown the misfortunes, the wars of Aſia 
teach the Romans luxury, and increaſe their 
avarice. 

At this time, the generals begun to engroſs 
the affections of their ſoldiers, who till then con- 
ſidered only the character they bore of public 
authority. 

Sylla, in the war againſt Mithridates, ſuffer- 
ed his ſoldiers to enrich themſelves, in order to 
gain them. 

Marius, on his ſide, propoſed to his parti- 
ſans a ſhare of both money and lands. 

By this means, being maſters of their troops, 
the one upon pretence of ſupporting the ſenate, 
and the other under the name of the people, 

5 each other in the 
very heart of the city. | 

The party of Marius, and of the people, was 
totally overthrown, and Sylla rendered himſelf 


abſolute under the title of Dictator. 


Hie made dreadful maſlacres, and trearza the 


people harſhly, both by words and actions, even 


in the lawful aſſemblies. 
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When more powerful, and better eſtabliſhed 


than ever, he reduced himſelf to a private life; 


but not till he had ſhewn that the Roman peo- 


ple could brook a maſter. 
Pompey, whom Sylla had raiſed, faccerded 
to great part of his power. He flattered ſome- 


times the people, and ſometimes the ſenate, in 
order to eftabliſh himſelf ; but his inclination 
and intereſt attached —_ at 3 to the latter 


party. 


Conqueror of the dunees the Spains, and 
the whole Eaſt, he becomes all powerful in 
the commonwealth, and particularly in the 


Senate. 
Ceſar, who will at leaſt be his equal, turns 
to the ſide of the people, and imitating in his 


conſulſhip the moſt ſeditious tribunes, he pro- 


poſes, together with the diviſion of lands, the 
moſt popular laws he could contrive. 

The conqueſt of the Gauls carries to the 
higheſt pitch the glory and power of Ceſar. 


Pompey and he unite through intereſt, and 


then fall out through jealouſy. The civil war 
breaks out. Pompey 1magines that his name 
alone will ſupport his cauſe, and neglects him- 
ſelf. Ceſar, active and provident, gets the victo- 
ry, and renders himſelf maſter. 

He makes ſeveral trials to ſee whether the 


Romans could be accuſtomed to the name of 


King: which ſerve only to render him odious. 
To aggravate the public hatred, the ſenate de- 
crees him honours, till then unheard of 'in 
Rome: ſo that he is killed in full "_— as 4 
tyrant, 

| Antony, 
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Antony, his creature, who chanced to be con- 
ſul at the time of his death, ſtirred up the peo- 


the ſovereign authority, Lepidus, who had a 
a great command under Ceſar, endeavoured to 
maintain it. In fine, the young Ceſar, at the 
e of nineteen, undertook to revenge his fa- 
ther's death, and ſought occaſion to ſucceed to 
his power. 
He knew how to ſerve his own intereſt 


competitors, 


touched with the name of Ceſar, and the pro- 
digious largeſſes he made them. 
The ſenate has no more any power: every 


are at the ſervice of whoever gives them 
moſt. 

In this fatal con 3 the triumvirate de- 
ſtroyed all that Rome was breeding up moſt 


Antony defeated Brutus and C aſſius: liberty ex- 
pired with them. The victors, after ridding 
themſelves of the puny Lepidus, made various 
agreements, and various diviſions of power, 
wherein Ceſar, as being the more cunning, find- 

ing always means to have the better ſhare, gain- 

ed Rome to his intereſt, and got the upper hand. 
Antony attempts in vain to retrieve himſelf, and 
the battle of Actium ſubjects the whole empire 
to the dauer of Auguſtus Ceſar. 


Rome, 


ple againſt his murderers, and endeavoured to 
take advantage of the troubles, in order to uſu ep 
15 


by the enemies of his family, and by his very 


His father's troops devote themſelves to him, 


thing is done by force, and by the ſoldiers, who 


courageous and oppoſite to tyranny. Ceſar and 
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Rome, tired and exhauſted by ſo many civil 


wars, in order to have ſome reſt, is ſ orced to re- 
nounce her libe | 


The houſe of the Ceſars fixing in itſelf, dw - 


the great name of Emperor, the command of 
the armies, exerciſes an abſolute power. 
Rome under the Ceſars, more careful to pre- 


ſerve than extend her domain, makes hardly any 


more conqueſts, but in order to drive out the 


Barbarians who attempted to get into the em- 


pire. 


the point of reſtoring liberty and the conſular 
power, is prevented by the military people, who 
will have a perpetual chief, and that their chief 
to be maſter. 

In the revolts cauſed by the violences of Ne- 
ro, each army chooſes an emperor; and the mi- 
litary men know too well, that *tis theirs to be- 
ſtow the empire. 

They become fo outrageous as to ſell it pub- 
licly to the higheſt bidder, and accuſtom them- 
ſelves to ſhake off the yoke. With obedience 


diſcipline is loſt, The good princes ftruggle in 


vain to preſerve it, and their zeal to maintain the 


ancient order of the Roman exerciſe of war, 


ſerves only to expoſe them to the fury 580 the 


ſoldiers. 


In the changes of emperors, each army at- 


tempting to make its own, there happen civil 


wars, and dreadful maſſacres. 


Thus the empire is enervated by the remiſſneſs 
of diſcipline, and at the ſame time waſted by in- 
teſtine wars. 


Amidſt 


At the death of Caligula, the a upon 
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Amidſt fo many diforders, the awe 1 e 


of the Roman name diminithes, The often van- 

uiſhed Parthians become formidable on the 
fide of the Eaſt, under the ancient name of Per- 
fians, which they re- aſſume; the northern na- 


tions, who inhabited cold and uncultivated lands, 
attracted by the beauty and richneſs of thoſe of 


the empire, attempt an entrance into it on all 


| des. 


One man is no longer fafficient to bear the 
burden of an empire ſo vaſt, and o 1 
attacked. 


The prodigious mulcktude of wars, and the 
humour of the ſoldiers, who would be headed by 


none but Emperors and Ceſars, obliges them to 
be multiplied. 


The empire itſelf being looked upon as * 
hereditary eſtate, emperors multiply naturally by 


the multitude of the children of the princes. 


Marcus Aurelius aſſociates his brother in the 


empire. Severus makes his two ſons emperors. 
The exigency of affairs obliges Diocletian to 
divide the Faſt and Weſt between himſelf and 


Maximian: each of them, overburdened, eaſes 


himſelf by chooſing two Ceſars. 


Through this multitude of Emperors and Ce- 
ſars, the ſtate is burdened with an exceſſive 


charge, the body of the empire is diſunited, and 


civil wars multiply. 

Conſtantine, ſon of the emperor Conſtantius 
Chlorus, divides the empire as an heritage 
among ft his children: poſterity follows theſe ex- 
amples, ſo that one ſingle * 18 Kearpe any 
more to be ſcen. 
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The- ſoftheſs of Honorius and Valentinian III. 


emperors of the Weſt, makes every thing go to 


ruin. 


times, and become a prey to Barbarians. 


The whole Weſt is left open to any invaders. 


* + — 


Afric is ſeized upon by the Vandals, Spain by 


the Viſigoths, Gaul by the Francs, Great-Britain 
by the Saxons, Rome and Italy itſelf by the 


Herulians, and afterwatgs;: by the Oſtrogoths. 


The Roman emperors-confine themſelves to the 
Eaſt, and abandon the reſt, even Rome and 


Taly. 
Juſtinian, by the bravery of Beliſarius and Nar- 


ſes. Rome, often taken and retaken, remains at 
laſt to the emperors. The Saracens, grown power- 
ful by the diviſion of their neighbours, and 
through the remiflneſs of the emperors, take from 
them the greateſt part of the Eaſt, and haraſs 


them ſo on that ſide, that they think of Italy no 


more. The Lombards ſeize upbn the fineſt and 
richeſt provinces there. Rome, reduced to ex- 
tremity by their continua encroachments, and 


undefended by her emperors, is forced to throw 


herſelf into the arms of the French. Pepin, king 


of France, paſſes the Alps, and reduces the Lom- 


bards. Charlemagne, after having aboliſhed 
their dominion, cauſes himſelf to be crowned 
king of Italy, where his moderation alone pre- 
ſerves ſome ſmall remains to the ſueceſſors of the 
Ceſars; and in the eight hundredth year of our 


Lord, being elected emperor by the Romans, he 
foundeth the new empire. e e gore 


Italy me] Rome itſelf. are ſacked at different 


The empire recovers ſome grength under 


509 
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It i now eaſy for you to underſtand the 
cauſes of the riſe and fall of Rome. 


You ſee that that ſtate, founded upon war, 


and thereby naturally diſpoſed to eneroach upon 
its neighbours, brought ho whole world under 
the yoke, by having carried to the ben. peat 825 
policy and the art of war. 

You ſee the cauſes of the diviſions of the re. 


public, and at laſt of its fall, in the jealouſies 


of its citizens, and in the love of liberty, driven 


to an intolerable exceſs and delicacy, 


No more have you any difficulty to diſtinguiſh 


all the periods of Rome, whether you chooſe to 


conſider her in herſelf, or with reference to other 
nations; and you ſee the revolutions that muſt 
neceſſarily attend the ſituation of affairs in every 
period. 

In herſelf, you ſee her at the beginning in a 
monarchical ſtate, eſtabliſhed according to her 
primitive laws; afterwards in her liberty; and 
at laſt ſubjected once more to a monarchical go- 


vernment, but by force and violence. 
It is eaſy for you to conceive in what man- 
ner the popular ſtate was formed, after the bo- 


innings it had in the time of royalty: and you 

| no leſs evidently, how in liberty were gra- 

dually eftabliſhed the foundations of the new 
monarchy, 

For in like manner as you have ſeen the ſcheme 


of the republic laid in the monarchy by Servius 


Tullius, who gave as it were a firſt taſte of li- 


berty to the Roman people, ſo you have obſer- 


ved that the tyranny of Sylla, though temporary, 
3 ſhort- lived, — that Rome, notwith- 
1 ſtanding 


- 
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| ſtanding her haughtineſs, was as capable of 
bearing the yoke, as the nations ſhe held in ſub- 
_ jection, | eee 


To know what that furious jealouſy between 
the orders ſucceſſively operated, you have only 
to diſtinguiſh the times which I have expreſsly 


marked out to you; the one, wherein the peo- 


ple were kept within certain bounds by the dan- 
gers that encompaſſed them on all fides ; and 
the other, when having nothing more to fear 


from abroad, they gave themſelves up without 
reſtraint to their paſſion; . 
The eſſential character of each of theſe two - 


eriods 1s, that in the one, the love of their 
country, and of the laws, reſtrained the ſpirits ; 
and that in the other, every thing was decided 


by intereſt and foree. 


Hence it alſo followed, that in the firſt of 


theſe two times, Perſons in command, who 


aſpired at honours by lawful means, kept the 


ſoldiers in awe, and attached to the republic 
Whereas in the other 


iod, where violence car- 
ried every thing, they ſtudied only how to in- 
dulge them, in order to make them eſpouſe 
their deſigns, in defianee of the authority of the 
ſenate, 7707 „ è ß 

By this laſt ſtate war came neceſſarily to be in 


Rome; and becauſe in war, where laws have 


no longer any power, force alone decides, the 


ſtrongeſt muſt needs prove maſter; and conſe- 


quently the empire revert into the power of 
One. . 9 . 5 ; * 


And things were fo diſpoſed to it of them-Polyb. vi. 1. 


flouriſhing 


ſelves, that Polybius, who lived in -the. moſt fed Kr. # 
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too dear to be voluntarily parted with. 
therefore gradually to be weakened by ſpecious 


pretences, and by that means to be made capa- 
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flouriſhing time of the commonwealth, foreſaw, 


by the mere diſpoſition of affairs, that the go- 
vernment of Rome would at long-run return to 


monarchy. 


The reaſon of this revalution.; is, that the di- 


viſion between the orders could never ceaſe a. 


mong the Romans, but by the authority of an 
abſolute maſter, and that, beſides, liberty was 


It was 


ble of being ruined by open force. 
Impoſition, according to Ariſtotle, ſhould begin 


5 with flattering the people, and muſt my be 


followed by violence. 

But hence they muſt fall into another inconveni- 
ence by the power of the military men, an evil in- 
evitable to that ſtate. _ 

Infact, that monarchy which the Ceſars formed, 


having erected itſelf by arms, muſt needs be 


wholely military ; and for this reaſon it eſtubliſh- 
ed itſelf under the name of emperor, the proper 


and natural title of the command of armies. 


Thereby you may have obſerved, that as the 
commonwealth had its inevitable weakneſs, that 
is, the jealouſy between the people and ſenate, 


ſo the monarchy of the Ceſars had alſo its foible, 


which was the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiers who 


had made them. 


For it was not poſſible that the * men, 


© . who had overturned the government; and ſet up 


the emperors, ſhould belong without perceiving, 


that it was they in effect who diſpoſed of the 


empire, 
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You may now add to the times you have been 
obſerving, t thoſe which exhibit to-you the ſtate 
and alteration of the ſoldiery; that wherein it is 
ſubject and attached to the fenate and Roman 

eople; that wherein it devotes itſelf to its gene- 
rals; that wherein it raiſes them- to abſolute 
power under the military title of emperors; and 
that wherein being maſter in ſome ſort of its em- 
perors, it makes and unmakes them at pleaſure. 
Hence the remiſſneſs of diſcipline, hence the ſe- 
ditions and wars you have ſeen; hence, in fine, 
the ruin of the ſoldiery, together with that of the 
empire. 

Such are the remarkable times which exhibit 
to us the revolutions of the ſtate of Rome con- 
ſidered in herſelf. Thoſe which make her 
known to us, with reference to other nations, 
to be difcerned. 

There is a time when ſhe fights againſt her 
equals, and is in danger. It laſts ſomewhat 
aboye five hundred years, and ends at the de- 
ſtruction of the Gauls in Italy, and of the em- 
pire of the Carthaginians, 

That wherein ſhe fights dee with advan= 
tage and without danger, how _ ſoever be 
the wars which ſhe undertakes. - It laſts two 
hundred years, and reaches to the eſtabliſhment 
of the empire of the Ceſars. 

That wherein ſhe preßerers her empire and 
majeſty. It laſts four hundred years, and ends 
at the reign of Theodoſius the Great. | 


That finally, wherein her empire, wounded 
on all fides, falls piece-meal. This fate, which 
halts alſo four hundred years, commences at the 

wo ſons 


313 
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ſons of Theodofius, and terminates at laſt in 
Charlemagne. nn : 

I am not ignorant, Six, that there might be 
added to the cauſes of the ruin of Rome a great 
many particular incidents. The rigour of ere - 
ditors to their debtors excited great and frequent 
revolts. The prodigious number of gladiators 
and flaves with which Rome and Italy were in- 
cumbered, occaſioned terrible violences, and e- 
ven bloody wars. Rome, drained by ſo many 


domeſtic and foreign wars, made herſelf ſo many 


new citizens, either through ſolicitation or ne- 
ceſſity, that ſne could hardly know herſelf again, 
among ſo many ſtrangers whom ſne had natu- 
ralized. The ſenate filled with Barbarians: the 
Roman blood became mixed: the love of the 
country, whereby Rome had raiſed herſelf above 
all the nations of the world, was not natural to 
thoſe citizens come from abroad, and the reſt 
were tainted by the mixture. Partialities mul - 
tiplied with that prodigious multiplicity of new 


citizens; and turbulent ſpirits found new means 


to diſturb and to enterprize. Le, 

Mean while the number of poor increaſed 
without end, through the luxury, debauchery, 
and idleneſs, that were introducing. Thoſe 
who found themſelves ruined, had no reſource 
but in ſeditions, and in any event cared little, 
though all ſhould go to wreck after them, You 
know that this was what. occaſioned Catiline's 


_ conſpiracy, The ambitious great, and wretches 
that have nothing to loſe, are always fond of 
change. Theſe two kinds of citizens prevailed 
in Rome: and the middle ſtate, which alone 
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keeps the balance in popular governments, being 


the weakeſt, the republic muſt neceſſarily fall. 
To this we may alſo join, the particular hu- 


mour and genius of thoſe who cauſed the com- 


motions, I mean, of the Gracchi, of Marius, 
Sylla, Pompey, Julius Ceſar, Antony, and Au- 
guſtus. I have taken ſome notice of them; 


dut I have chiefly applied myſelf to diſcover to 


you the general cauſes and true root of the evil, 
namely, that jealouſy between the two orders, 


whereof it was of moment to you to conſider all 


the conſequences. * 

But remember, Sis, that that long conca- 
tenation of particular cauſes, which make and 
unmake empires, depends upon the ſecret or- 
ders of divine providence. God from the high- 
eſt heavens holds the reins of all the kingdoms 
of the earth; he hath all hearts in his hand: 
ſometimes he reſtrains the paſſions, ſometimes 
he gives a looſe to them; and thereby moveth 
all mankind. - Means he to make conquerors ? 
He cauſes terror to march before them, and in- 
ſpires them and their ſoldiers with an invincible 
reſolution, Means he to make lawgivers ? He 
ſends them his ſpirit of wiſdom and foreſight ; 


he enables them to prevent the evils that threat- 


en ſtates, and to lay the foundations of public 


tranquillity. He knows human wiſdom to be 


always ſhart in ſome reſpe& ; he enlightens it, 
he enlarges its views; and then he leaves it to 


4 own ignorance, he blinds it, he precipitates 
he confounds it by itſelf, it involves itſelf, 
it it entangles itſelf in its own ſubtleties, and its 


precautions are a ſnare to it, God exerciſes by 
L F3 this 
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this means his FIRES judgments, according 
to the rules of his ever unerring juſtice. He it 
is who prepares effects in the remoteſt cauſes, 
and he it is who ftrikes thoſe great ſtrokes, the 
counter-ſtroke whereof is of ſuch extenſive con- 
ſequence, When he means to let looſe the lat- 
ter, and to overturn empires, their . counſels are 


weak and irregular. Egypt, formerly fo wiſe, 


es on inebriated, raſh, and reeling, becauſe 


the Lord hath ſpread the ſpirit of giddineſs in 
her counſels, She knows no more what ſhe 
does; ſhe is loſt, But let not men deceive 


themſelves: God ſets right, when he pleaſes, 


the bewildered Judgment, and he who inſulted 
'over the blindneſs of others, falls oftentimes into 


thicker darkneſs himſelf, without there needing 


any thing elſe to turn his head, than his long 


courle of proſperity. 

Thus it is that God reigns over al nations, 
Let us talk no more of chance, or of fortune, or 
talk of them only as of a name with which we 
cover our ignorance, What is chance in regard 
to our uncertain counſels, i is a concerted deſign 
in a higher counſel, that 1s, in that eternal dhe 77 


which contains all 3 and effects in one ea + | 
the ſame order. In this manner every thing con- 


curs to the ſame end; and it is for want of un- 


derſtanding the whole, that we find chance or 


Irregularity in particular emergencies. 


Thereby is verified the ſaying of the Apoſtle, 


1 Tim, vi. 16. that God is the bleſſed and only Potentate, the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords, Bleſſed, whoſe peace 
18 unalterable, who ſees every thing change with- 


out changing himſelf, and who cauſes all revo 
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lutions by an mand counſel; who gives and 


takes away power, who transfers it from one 


man to another, from one man to another, from 


one houſe to another, from one people to another, 
to ſhew, that they all have it only borrowed, and 
that tis he alone in whom it naturally reſides. 

Therefore is it that all who govern find them- 
ſelves ſubje& to a greater power. They do 


more or leſs than they intend, and their counſels 


have never failed to have unforeſeen. effects. 


Neither are they maſters of the diſpoſitions which 


paſt ages have given affairs, nor can they foreſee 
what courſe futurity will take; far leſs are they 
able to force it. He alone holdeth all in his own 
hand, who knows the name of that which 1s, and 
of that which is not yet, who over-rules all 
times, and prevents all counſels. 


„ 
Little did Alexander think that he was labour- 
ing for his captains, or to turn his houſe by his 
conqueſts. When Brutus inſpired the Roman 


people with a boundleſs love of liberty, he never 
dreamt that he was ſowing in their minds the 


ſeeds of that immoderate licence, whereby the 


tyranny he meant to deſtroy was to be one day 
reſtored more grievous than under the Tarquins. 


When the Ceſars were flattering the ſoldiers, they 


had no intention of giving maſters to their ſuc- 
ceſſors, and to the, empire. In a word, there is 


no human power that does not miniſter, whether 


it will or no, to other deſigns than its own. 
God only knows how to bring every thing about 


to his will: and therefore every thing is ſur- 


prizing, to conſider only particular cauſes; and 
yet every thing goes on with a regular progreſ- 


hon. This work hath, T hope, made you under- 


ſtand it; and to ſay no more of other empires, 
| you 
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. you ſee by how many unforeſeen counſels, but 
nevertheleſs coherent in themſelves, the fortune 
of Rome hath been traced from Romulus down 
to Charlemagne. | 8 


Tou will perhaps think, St, that I ſhould 
have told you ſomething more about your 
Frenchmen, and about Charlemagne, who found- 
ed the new Empire. But befides that his hiſtory 
makes part of that of France, which you your- 
ſelf are writing, and in which you are already 
ſo far advanced, I reſerve it for a ſecond part J 
intend to make you of this work; wherein 1 
ſhall have 1 occaſion to ſpeak to you of 

France, and of that great Conqueror, who, equal 
in valour to any that antiquity boaſts, ſurpaſſes 
them in piety, wiſdom, and juſtice. | 

The ſame ſecond part will diſcover to you the 
cauſes of the prodigious ſucceſs of Mahomet and 
his ſucceflors. That empire which commenced 
two hundred years before Charlemagne, might 
find its place in this part; but I thought it would 
be better to ſet before you, in one and the ſame 
progreſſion, its riſe and its decline. 

Thus I have no more to ſay upon the firſt part 
of Univerſal Hiſtory. You will diſcover all its 
fecrets, and it will now be entirely in your own 
power to obſerve in it the whole progreſſion of 
Religion, and that of great Empires, down to 

Charlemagne. 8 5 
While you ſee them fall, almoſt. all of them- 
ſelves, and ſhall ſee Religion ſupport itſelf by its 


on power, you will eaſily underſtand what is 


ſolid greatneſs, and wherein a wiſe man ought 
to place his hope. 7 AP 66 
„%;; ᷑ VP ! 
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